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" .  .  what  is  Nature  ?  Ha !  why  do  I 
not  name  thee  God  ?  Art  not  thou  the  '  Living 
Garment  of  God '  ?  O  Heavens,  is  it,  in  very 
deed,  HE,  then,  that  ever  speaks  through  thee ; 
that  lives  and  loves  in  thee,  that  lives  and  loves 
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FOREST   TREES 

THE  restful  feeling  of  happiness  which  is  derived  from  the 
contemplation  of  the  beauties  of  nature  is  one  of  the  choicest 
blessings  of  existence ;  and  in  woodland  scenery  there  is  a 
mysterious  charm  that  from  the  remotest  ages  has  impressed 
itself  upon  the  imagination  of  mankind.  In  ancient  Greece 
this  feeling  developed  into  the  supernatural.  The  Druids,  too, 
believed  the  oak  tree  to  be  sacred.  When  Dante,  in  his  vision 
of  the  Inferno,  enters  the  gloomy  forest  "  where  no  track  of 
steps  had  worn  a  way,"  the  sense  of  terror  inspired  by  his 
description  is  intensified  by  this  mystic  force.  And  Shake- 
speare's moonlight  revels  of  Titania  and  her  fairy  train  owe 
some  part  of  their  charm  to  the  same  strange  feeling. 

Trees  are  undoubtedly  among  the  most  interesting  of 
nature's  works,  but  they  are  so  constantly  before  us  that,  like 
the  sky  and  the  ever  changing  clouds,  their  beauty  is  often 
unrecognised.  Of  Constable,  however,  who  was  not  one  of 
those  "before  whom  Nature  has  spread  her  volume  in  vain," 
it  has  been  said  that  he  would  look  upon  a  fine  tree  with 
an  ecstasy  of  delight,  such  as  could  only  be  inspired  by  the 
most  beautiful  objects  of  creation.  And  the  trees  of  Sherwood 
Forest  have  a  special  interest,  for,  in  addition  to  the  majestic 
growth  of  many  of  the  oaks,  they  are  associated  with  a  part 
of  the  country  which  to  all  Englishmen  is  a  land  of  romance. 

To  endeavour  to  interest  others  in  this  forest  has  been 
a  source  of  pleasure  to  the  author  ;  and,  inadequate  as  may 
have  been  his  powers  to  the  work,  he  is  not  without  hope 
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that  some  of  his  pleasure  may  be  shared  by  his  readers, 
should  there  be  truth  in  Carlyle's  remark — "  If  a  book  come 
from  the  heart,  it  will  contrive  to  reach  other  hearts ;  all  art 
and  authorcraft  are  of  small  amount  to  that." 

With  regard  to  the  account  given  of  the  great  families, 
and  of  the  remarkable  men  and  women  of  inferior  station 
whose  lives  have  been  spent  in  this  venerable  forest — although 
he  does  not  lay  claim  to  any  great  amount  of  original  research, 
he  believes  he  has  been  able  to  collect  together  from  many 
sources  a  considerable  amount  of  interesting  information  not 
hitherto  easily  accessible. 
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''  Memorials  grand  of  death  and  life, 

That  seem  from  time  new  life  to  borrow  ! 
Full  many  a  race  have  ye  outlived 
Of  men  whose  lives  were  crime  and  sorrow. 

Age  after  age,  while  Time  grew  old, 

Your  writhen  boughs  have  slowly  lengthen'd  ; 

Storm-stricken  trees  !     Your  stormy  strength 
Five  hundred  years  have  darkly  strengthen'd." 

EBENEZEK  ELLIOTT. 

AT  the  time  of  Robin  Hood,  Sherwood  Forest  and  the 
forests  of  North  Yorkshire  formed  one  continuous  woodland 
from  Nottingham  to  Whitby.  In  Sherwood  lay  Notting- 
ham, Mansfield,  Hardwick,  Newstead,  Annesley,  Welbeck, 
Thoresby,  Rufford,  Edwinstowe,  and  many  other  important 
places.  It  is  of  such  antiquity  that  no  record  or  history 
makes  any  mention  of  its  beginning.  There  can  scarcely  be 
a  doubt  that  it  was  part  of  the  aboriginal  forest  land  with 
which,  at  one  time,  England  was  almost  covered.  But  now, 
alas !  all  that  remains  of  this  beautiful  woodland  is  comprised 
in  that  portion  which  passes  under  the  names  of  Birkland  and 
Bilhagh.  In  these,  fortunately  preserved  in  their  primitive 
beauty,  we  have  a  noble  specimen  of  the  forest  land  of  our 
ancestors ;  and  it  is  considered  by  those  who  have  travelled 
far,  and  seen  many  of  the  earth's  choicest  spots,  to  have  a 
beauty,  and  a  traditionary  interest,  scarcely  to  be  equalled  in 
its  kind.  The  spectator  feels  transported  into  another  age  ; 
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he  recognises  at  a  glance    the   vast   antiquity  of  all   around 
him,  for  he  is  surrounded  by — 

"hundreds  of  huge  oaks, 

Gnarl'd — older  than  the  thrones  of  Europe ;   look 
What  breadth,  height,  strength, — torrents  of  eddying  bark ! 
Some  hollow-hearted  from  exceeding  age — 

.  .  .  and  some 
Pillaring  a  leafy  sky  upon  their  monstrous  boles." 

Many  of  the  same  trees  were  here  when  our  Norman  kings 
hunted  in  the  forest.  They  sheltered  the  bold  outlaw  and  his 
followers — that  bold  outlaw  whose  fame  has  been  sung  for  the 
last  five  hundred  years,  and  the  memory  of  whose  deeds  lingers 
vividly  around. 

In  the  ballads  of  Robin  Hood,  summer  is  almost  invariably 
the  time  of  year  celebrated.  This,  no  doubt,  is  owing  to  that 
season  being  most  suitable  for  outdoor  life  and  enjoyment.  It 
is  delightful  in  summer  to  ramble  in  the  glades  of  the  forest, 
when  the  wild  hyacinth  with  its  myriad  blooms  seems  to  reflect 
the  heavens  above  ;  or  to  rest  under  the  shade  of  some  old  oak, 
the  gentle  breeze  playing  among  the  light  tendrils  of  the  birch, 
that  tree  which  seems  coquettishly  to  have  chosen  the  proximity 
of  its  rugged  neighbour  to  exhibit  its  graceful  form.  There  is 
no  discordant  sound  in  the  air ;  only  the  singing  of  birds,  the 
cry  of  the  cuckoo,  or  the  laughing  notes  of  the  woodpecker 
overhead.  All  nature  is  happy,  and  especially  to  the  careworn 
dweller  in  a  town,  there  is  a  delicious  feeling  of  repose  and 
peace.  On  a  summer  night,  too,  when  the  air  is  filled  with 
a  thousand  sweet-smelling  odours,  is  this  not  a  place  for  waking 
dreams  ?  To  one  who  has  been  here  in  years  gone  by  with 
friends — dear  friends,  long  separated,  does  not  the  place  seem 
haunted  with  their  forms  ?  Cannot  their  voices  be  heard  in  the 
stillness  of  the  night  ? 

In   autumn,  when  Nature   everywhere   puts   on   her   most 
gorgeous  array,  the   lovely  colours   here    displayed   are  more 
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than  sufficient  to  tax  the  ingenuity  of  the  painter.  The  oak, 
with  its  vivid  foliage ;  the  birch,  now  clad  in  a  vesture  of 
gold ;  the  purple  heather,  and  the  many  tinted  bracken,  all 
seem  as  though  wishful  "  To  make  this  Sherwood  Eden 
o'er  again." 

And  winter,  with  its  boisterous  weather,  still  has  many 
beauties,  though  not  so  forcibly  displayed  as  in  the  earlier 
seasons ;  yet,  to  those  who  seek  them,  quite  as  impressive. 
The  song  of  the  birds  is  hushed,  stillness  reigns  around  ;  but  in 
the  earlier  days  of  winter,  before  the  bracken  is  broken  down 
by  the  snow  or  the  rough  winds,  the  forest  is  most  charming, 
for  then  the  old  trees  covered  with  lichens  and  mosses  have  all 
the  rich  colouring  of  an  ancient  bronze.  And  to  wander  among 
these  groves  on  a  night  when  the  vegetation  is  covered  with 
hoar  frost,  and  to  notice  the  moon's  rays  suddenly  darting  from 
behind  a  cloud,  throwing  an  effulgent  glory  on  the  spot,  is 
indeed  something  to  remember.  The  spectator  feels  that, 
without  any  great  strain  of  his  imagination,  he  could  believe 
this  was  no  earthly  scene  before  him. 

In  a  treatise  on  English  forest  trees,  Washington  Irving 
observes :  "  As  the  leaves  of  trees  are  said  to  absorb  all 
noxious  qualities  of  the  air,  and  to  breathe  forth  a  purer 
atmosphere,  so  it  seems  to  me  as  if  they  draw  from  us  all 
sordid  and  angry  passions,  and  breathe  forth  peace  and 
philanthropy.  There  is  a  serene  and  settled  majesty  in 
woodland  scenery,  that  enters  into  the  soul,  and  fills  it  with 
noble  inclinations.  The  ancient  and  hereditary  groves,  too, 
that  embower  this  island  are  most  of  them  full  of  story.  They 
are  haunted  by  the  recollections  of  great  spirits  of  past  ages, 
who  have  sought  for  relaxation  among  them  from  the  tumult 
of  arms  or  the  toils  of  state,  or  have  wooed  the  muse  beneath 
their  shade.  .  .  .  The  poets,  who  are  naturally  lovers  of  trees, 
as  they  are  of  everything  that  is  beautiful,  have  artfully 
awakened  great  interest  in  their  favour,  by  representing  them 
as  the  habitations  of  sylvan  deities ;  insomuch  that  every  great 
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tree  had  its  tutelar  genius,  or  a  nymph,  whose  existence  was 
limited  to  its  duration." 

Could  this  poetical  vision  be  realised,  what  might  we  not 
learn  from  these  spirits  of  the  forest,  were  they  gifted  with  the 
memory  and  garrulity  of  the  "  Broad  Oak  of  Sumner-Chace  "? 
What  might  they  not  tell  of  King  John,  whose  name  still 
adheres  to  the  ruins  of  the  palace  ?  Of  the  three  Edwards,  and 
of  the  parliament  held  at  Clipston  ?  Of  the  visit  to  Best- 
wood  by  Richard  III.  a  few  days  before  the  battle  of 
Bosworth  Field  ?  Of  the  eighth  Henry's  great  Cardinal  on 
the  way  to  his  see  at  York,  when  in  disgrace  with  the 
king,  and  of  his  journey  through  the  forest  at  break  of  day; 
of  his  dining  at  Rufford  and  lodging  at  Welbeck  Abbey ; 
as  told  in  the  sympathetic  narrative  of  Cavendish?  Of  the 
frequent  visits  of  the  Stuart  kings  to  the  forest,  and  of  the 
occasion  when  Charles  the  First  was  at  Welbeck  with  a  flying 
army  on  his  way  to  Southwell  ?  Of  Cromwell's  memorable 
visit  to  Thoresby,  and  his  journey  through  the  forest  imme- 
diately before  the  battle  of  Worcester  ?  Of  Newstead  Abbey  ? 
Of  Lord  Byron,  and  his  passionate  but  ill-fated  love  for  Mary 
Chaworth,  and  of  the  words  of  the  old  nurse,  so  full  of  pathos ; 
and  the  beautiful  terrace  at  Annesley,  where  the  very  roses 
bloom  as  though  wishful  to  do  honour  to  this  classic  ground  ? 
And  of  numberless  other  men  and  women  who  have  all  come, 
and  spent  their  lives,  and  gone,  while  these  same  trees  have 
occupied  the  ground  ? 

A  debt  of  gratitude  is  owing  to  those  noblemen  who  have 
hitherto  preserved  this  beautiful  relic  of  the  past  from  destruc- 
tion. It  is  greatly  to  be  feared,  however,  that  with  the  making 
of  the  railway  which  now  passes  through  the  village  of  Edwin- 
stowe,  the  rapid  deterioration  of  the  forest  may  safely  be 
predicted.  Coal  is  to  be  had  here  for  the  winning.  Coal  pits 
are  already  opened  in  the  near  neighbourhood,  and  no  great 
length  of  time  is  likely  to  elapse  before  the  forest  in  its 
beauty,  as  we  now  know  it,  will  be  a  thing  of  the  past ;  for 
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the  smoke  and  sulphur  emanating  from  these  works  are  fatal  to 
the  oak. 

How  needful  it  is  to  treasure  and  protect  from  injury  these 
choice  places  of  the  earth,  we  have  been  warned  by  our  great 
teachers.  Such  possessions  are  beyond  any  money  value.  It 
is  impossible  to  replace  these  old  forests.  They  are  unique  and 
priceless.  When  the  character  of  the  scenery  of  this  country 
is  changed  for  the  worse,  so  it  will  be  with  the  inhabitants. 

When  Jean  Francois  Millet,  the  eminent  peasant  painter  of 
France,  first  beheld  the  forest  of  Fontainebleau,  the  majesty  of 
its  giant  trees,  the  solemn  stillness  of  their  shades,  filled  him 
with  awe  and  wonder,  and  he  cried,  "My  God!  how  good  it 
is  to  be  here  !  " 

And  Pemberton,  whose  wanderings  made  him  familiar  with 
half  the  globe,  said  of  Sherwood  Forest  :  "  By  itself  it  stands, 
and  is  like  no  other  spot  on  which  my  eyes  have  ever  looked, 
or  my  feet  have  ever  trod.  .  .  .  This  is  Eden  !  " 

It  is  sad  to  think  that  with  the  material  prosperity  of  the 
country  its  beauty  so  often  disappears.  No  wonder  that  Ruskin 
objects  to  the  introduction  of  railways  into  those  parts  of  the 
country  where  the  chief  interest  is  in  the  scenery. 

"Is  there  no  nook  of  English  ground  secure  from  rash  assault?"  ' 


Wordsworth. 
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ROBIN    HOOD 

"Lythe  and  lysten  gentylmen, 
That  be  of  freebore  blode  ; 
I  shall  you  tell  of  a  good  yeman, 
His  name  was  Robyn  Hode." 

Old  Ballad. 

"  More  solid  things  do  not  shew  the  complexion  of  the  times  so  well 
as  ballads  .  .  .  "  —  JOHN  SOLDAN'S  Table  Talk. 

"And  yet  I  think  these  Oaks  at  dawn  and  even, 
Or  in  the  balmy  breathings  of  the  night, 
Will  whisper  ever  more  of  Robin  Hood." 

TENNYSON'. 

"  Oliver.     Where  will  the  old  duke  live  ? 

Charles.  They  say  he  is  already  iu  the  Forest  of  Arclen,  and  a  many 
merry  men  with  him,  and  there  they  live  like  the  old  Robin 
Hood  of  England  ;  they  say  many  young  gentlemen 
flock  to  him  every  day,  and  fleet  the  time  carelessly  as 
they  did  in  the  golden  world." 

SHAKESPEARE. 

A  GREAT  diversity  of  opinions  have  been  expressed  as  to 
whether  Robin  Hood  really  existed  or  not.  And  when  it  is 
remembered  what  has  been  said  during  the  last  few  years 
regarding  a  far  greater  man  who  was  living  three  hundred 
years  ago,  —  of  Shakespeare  himself,  —  that  he  was  not  the  author 
of  the  marvellous  works  that  bear  his  name,  one  cannot  wonder 
that  doubt  is  expressed  as  to  the  life  and  exploits  of  Robin 
Hood.  Barely  half  the  number  of  years  have  passed  since  the 


. 
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days  of  Shakespeare  that  are  supposed  to  have  elapsed  to  the 
time  of  the  outlaw — if  the  legends  regarding  him  are  worthy 
of  belief,  and  during  these  years  since  Shakespeare  lived  the 
Press  has  been  actively  at  work  spreading  the  knowledge  of 
famous  and  learned  men  ;  while  until  long  after  the  death  of 
Robin  Hood  historical  and  romantic  matters  were  almost 
entirely  dependent  on  the  minstrels  or  wayfarers  travelling 
along  the  highway.  So  far  as  the  lower  classes  of  the  people 
are  concerned  there  is  no  reliable  record  of  the  period ;  indeed 
these  were  the  dark  ages  of  English  history,  and  although 
Shakespeare  lived  in  a  time  of  much  more  enlightenment  than 
that  of  the  outlaw,  even  with  all  these  advantages  very  few 
facts  have  come  to  our  knowledge  regarding  him.  Viewed  in 
the  light  of  what  has  already  taken  place,  what  marvel  could 
there  be,  if,  after  the  lapse  of  another  three  centuries,  what  is 
now  known  of  him  should  be  discredited  and  the  very  existence 
of  the  poet  be  denied  ?  l 

The  tendency  of  the  present  day  is  to  deny  the  truth  of 
any  assertion  that  cannot  be  fully  established  by  recorded 
facts.  We  live  in  a  materialistic  age,  which  is,  in  a  great 
measure,  responsible  for  the  want  of  belief.  But  it  is  fre- 
quently found  that  men  who  have  given  a  lifetime  to  the 
study  of  Nature,  as  it  were  by  intuition,  see  deeper  into  her 
ways  of  working  than  those  who  accept  nothing  without  the 
most  absolute  proof.  Why  should  we  in  the  twentieth 

1  Shakespeare— "  Of  hardly  any  great  poet,  indeed,  do  we  know  so 
little.  For  the  story  of  his  youth  we  have  only  one  or  two  trifling  legends, 
and  these  almost  certainly  false.  Not  a  single  letter  or  characteristic 
saying,  not  one  of  the  jests  spoken  at  the  '  Mermaid '  ;  hardly  a  single 
anecdote  remains  to  illustrate  his  busy  life  in  London.  His  look  and  figure 
in  later  age  have  been  preserved  by  the  bust  over  the  tomb  at  Stratford, 
and  a  hundred  years  after  his  death  he  was  still  remembered  in  his  native 
town  ;  but  the  minute  diligence  of  the  Georgian  time  was  able  to  glean 
hardly  a  single  detail,  even  of  the  most  trivial  order,  which  could 
throw  light  upon  the  years  of  retirement  before  his  death.  ...  No 
salient  peculiarity  seems  to  have  left  its  trace  on  the  memory  of  his 
contemporaries."—].  R.  Green,  Short  History  of  the  English  People. 
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century  be  better  able   to  judge  as  to  the  existence  of  such 
a  being  as  Robin  Hood  than  our  forefathers  ?     No  new  facts 
of    importance    have    been     revealed     respecting     him  :     for 
hundreds  of  years  he  has  been  no  myth.     As  to  the  time  in 
which  he  is  said  to  have  lived,  one  of  the   ablest  writers  on 
the  by-paths    of  history,   in    his   English   Wayfaring  Life  in 
the    Middle  Ages,   who    makes   the    outcasts  of  that   age    his 
study,   speaks    of  the    hero    of    Sherwood    Forest   as    "  the 
popular   insurgent    of  the  twelfth  century."     If  M.  Jusserand 
is  correct  in  his  supposition,  this  was  the  time  when  the  full 
rigour  of  the  sanguinary  Forest  Laws  of  our   Norman  kings 
was    enforced  : — such    as    the    Conqueror's    decree  that   any 
person  who  should  steal  either  a    buck    or  a    boar  should  be 
punished    by  the    loss   of  his  sight  ;  when   the    stealing   of  a 
doe    was   a  hanging  matter;  when  Henry    I.  punished  those 
who    destroyed  the  game,   though  not  in  the  forest,  either  by 
forfeiture  of  their  goods   or   loss    of    limbs;  when    Richard  \. 
enacted  mutilation  and  pulling  out  of  eyes  for  hunting  in  the 
forest ;  when  the    swains    were  driven  from    their  fields    that 
the  forests  might  be  enlarged,    while  the  beasts   of  the  forest 
had  liberty  to  rove  at  their  pleasure.     This  was  the  time  when, 
if  a    man    or    a  woman  committed    a    theft    to    the    value  of 
fourpence,    life  was   the    forfeit.      It    was    then    the    law,    too, 
that  if  the   thrall   or   bondman    attached  to  the  land  left  his 
master's  domain    without   his    express   permission    he  became 
an  outlaw,   and    could  only  enter    common  life    again    at  his 
master's  mercy,   or  after  having  passed  a  year  and  a  day   in 
a  free   town  without  leaving  it,   and  without  his  lord   having 
sought   to    claim    him    as    his    thrall.      If  the    bondman    led  a 
wandering  life,  going  from  place  to  place,  he  was  liable  to  be 
retaken  by  his  lord  after  the  lapse  of  years.     All  who  became 
outlaws  had  not  necessarily  committed  any  offence  ;  if  a  person 
was  obnoxious  to  a  more  powerful  and  unscrupulous  neighbour, 
he  would  be  powerless  to  prevent  the  machinations  of  such  a 
one    working  his  ruin.     Sometimes  an  individual  would  take 
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advantage  of  another  being  absent  in  a  foreign  country,  to 
affirm  before  a  magistrate  that  he  was  in  flight,  and  cause  him 
to  be  declared  an  outlaw.1  It  was,  in  the  eye  of  the  law, 
equally  as  meritorious  to  hunt  down  and  despatch  an  outlaw  as 
it  was  to  kill  a  wolf,  the  head  of  which  animal  he  was  said 
to  bear.2 

These  cruel  laws  had  the  effect  of  transforming  the  man 
who  was  guilty  of  some  small  offence  into  a  hardened  criminal ; 
and  for  him  there  was  no  place  of  safety  so  easy  of  access  as  the 
wild  forests  which  in  those  days  overspread  a  great  part  of 
England — an  enormous  expanse  of  woodland,  heath,  and  moss, 
not  enclosed  like  a  park  by  walls  or  fences,  but  left  in  its  original 
uncultivated  state. 

In  these  forests  the  wild  beasts  naturally  found  their  abode  ; 
and  with  them  lived  the  poor  outlawed  peasant  whom  the 
Normans  had  degraded  to  the  level  of  the  beasts  which  he 
tended.  Even  before  the  Conqueror  laid  waste  large  tracts  of 
land  in  Hampshire  to  form  the  New  Forest,  he  had  already 
sixty-nine  others  of  immense  extent,  "such,  and  so  many,"  as 
John  Evelyn  says,  "as  no  other  country  in  Europe  possesses," 
which  were  all  devoted  to  the  sole  pleasure  of  the  king,  where 
no  one  was  allowed  to  pursue  the  game  without  his  special  per- 
mission. Although  these  forests  were  maintained  by  a  great 
array  of  rangers,  foresters,  keepers,  and  other  officials,  and  the 
laws  were  administered  most  severely,  yet  they  were  the  chief 
resort  of  the  outlaw.  If  he  was  pursued  the  forests  were  easier 
to  reach,  he  might  be  nearer  his  relatives,  and  quite  as  safe  as 
if  he  had  crossed  the  sea.  Poachers  and  highway  robbers 
might  thus  meet  as  comrades  in  the  green  wood,  and  wander 

'  Jusserand's  English  Wayfaring  Life. 

-  In  the  great  Roll  of  the  Exchequer,  in  the  7th  year  of  Richard  I.,  is  an 
allowance  by  writ,  of  two  marks,  to  Thomas  de  Prestwude,  for  bringing 
to  Westminster  the  head  of  William  de  Elleford,  an  outlaw.  Those  who 
received  or  consorted  with  an  outlawed  person  were  subject  to  the  same 
punishment. — Ritson,  Note  L. 
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under  its  leafy  shade  from  the  sea  coast  in  north  Yorkshire,  far 
into  Derbyshire  or  beyond  Nottingham  in  search  of  prey.  And 
perhaps  during  the  dark  nights  of  winter,  long  after  the  curfew  bell 
had  warned  the  people  to  put  out  their  fires  and  remain  within 
doors,  one  of  these  wretched  creatures  might  steal  cautiously 
into  the  mud-built  hut  that  was  once  his  home  in  search  of 
food,  or  of  a  few  hours'  protection  from  the  raging  storm, 
although,  as  he  well  knew,  it  was  at  the  risk  of  his  life — 

"  For  an  outlawe,  this  is  the  lawe,  that  men  shall  take  and  binde 
Without  pitee,  hanged  to  bee,  and  waver  with  the  winde." 

Can  it  be  a  matter  of  surprise  in  such  a  state  of  society,  that 
among  these  wanderers  of  the  forest,  such  a  man  as  Robin 
Hood  should  be  forthcoming,  who  has  himself  seen  and  experi- 
enced the  oppressive  weight  of  these  laws  ;  and  is  no  mere 
vulgar  robber  ?  Nay,  does  he  not  seem  to  be  the  natural  out- 
come of  those  evil  days — one  who  sets  at  defiance  the  forest 
laws,  and  takes  the  wealth  of  the  haughty,  unscrupulous  noble 
to  bestow  it  upon  the  downcast  ?  The  spirit  of  the  age  created 
the  man  who  uttered  the  thought  and  feeling  of  that  age,  and  in 
a  rough  and  ready  way  set  himself  with  the  aid  of  his  followers 
or  companions,  to  remedy  the  evils  of  the  times.  Nor  can  we 
wonder  that  his  generous  deeds,  and  the  spirit  in  which  they 
were  carried  out  should  have  originated  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  ballads  that  bear  his  name.  Robin  says  to  his 
followers  : — 

"  I  never  hurt  the  husbandman, 
That  use  to  till  the  ground, 
Nor  spill  their  blood  that  range  the  wood 
To  follow  hawk  and  hound. 

My  chiefest  spite  to  clergy  is 

Who  in  these  days  bear  sway  ; 
With  friars  and  monks,  and  their  fine  spunks, 

I  make  my  chiefest  prey." 
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For  hundreds  of  years  Robin  Hood  has  been  almost  wor- 
shipped by  the  peasantry,  but  during  the  first  century  and  a 
half  after  the  Norman  conquest  the  only  way  in  which  it  was 
possible  for  the  outlaw's  fame  to  be  perpetuated  would  be  in  the 
rhymes  or  songs  which  were  transmitted  by  the  popular  tongue. 
In  the  fourteenth  century  there  came  a  change  in  the  habits  of 
the  people,  more  lively  amusements  were  sought ;  in  the  hall  of 
the  baron's  castle  and  at  all  feasts  and  merry-makings,  minstrels, 
jugglers,  and  singers  were  welcome  guests.1  They  chanted  out 
songs  and  romances  to  the  accompaniment  of  their  instruments  ; 
along  with  legends  of  the  prowess  of  King  Arthur  and  his 
gallant  knights,  they  sung  or  chanted  the  generous  deeds  of 
Robin  Hood,  and  told  how  he  took  from  grasping  bishops  their 
ill-gotten  wealth  to  bestow  it  upon  the  poor  and  needy  ;  and 
that,  however  great  the  danger  in  which  he  might  find  himself 
when  he  was  present  at  mass,  he  would  never  seek  a  place  of 
safety  until  the  service  was  over.2 

But  in  the  songs  of  that  period  we  must  not  expect  to  find 
any  literal  account  of  the  exploits  of  Sherwood's  hero ;  simple 
stories  no  longer  satisfied  the  popular  taste.  Even  the  songs 
recounting  the  romantic  wars  of  Greece  and  Troy  were 
embellished  with  more  exciting  incidents,  more  deeds  of  valour 
and  of  love  and  daring  were  added  than  formerly.  It  was  the 
same  with  the  ballads  of  Robin  Hood  :  they  were  amplified, 
and  the  incidents  narrated  were  more  marvellous ;  and  with 


1  "...  The  noble  had  few  better  distractions  ;  ...  at  long  intervals 
only,  when  the  yearly  feast  came  round,  the  knight  might  go,  in  company 
with  the  crowd,  to  see  Pilate  and  Jesus  on  the  boards.  There  he 
found  not  only  the  crowd  but  sometimes  the  King  also.  Richard  II.,  for 
example,  was  present  at  a  religious  play  or  mystery  in  the  fourteenth  year 
of  his  reign,  and  had  ten  pounds  distributed  among  several  clerks  of 
London,  who  had  played  before  him  at  Skinner  Well  '  the  play  of  the 
Passion  and  of  the  creation  of  the  world.'  A  few  years  later  he  was  present 
at  the  famous  York  plays,  at  the  feast  of  Corpus  Christi,  which  were  played 
in  the  streets  of  the  city." — English  Wayfaring  Life,  by  J,  J.  Jusserand. 

*  Ibid. 
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these   ballads   the   practice    was   continued  to    a    much   later 
time. 

It  was  in  the  fourteenth  century  that  Langland  wrote  his 
satire  of  Piers  Plowman,  showing  that  legends  of  the  forest 
hero  were  then  popular  with  the  peasantry.  The  lines  are 
spoken  by  a  character  named  Sloth — 

"  I  kan  not  perfittly  my  paternoster  as  the  prest  it  sayeth, 
But  I  kan  rymes  of  Robyn  Hode  and  Randolf,  Earl  of  Chester." 

Nor  does  it  appear  that  the  outlaw's  memory  was  less 
honoured  a  century  later ;  for  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Fourth,  Sir  John  Paston,  complaining  of  the  ingratitude  of  his 
servants,  mentions  one  who  had  promised  never  to  desert  him  ; 
"and  ther  uppon,"  says  he,  "  I  have  kepyd  him  all  this  three 
yer  to  pleye  Seynt  Jorge,  and  Robyn  Hod  and  the  Shryf  of 
Notyngham,  and  now  whan  I  wolde  have  good  horse  he  is 
gone  into  Bernysdale,  and  I  without  a  keeper." 

In  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  Robin  Hood  was,  in 
the  opinion  of  Bishop  Latimer,  "no  myth,"  as  we  gather  from 
his  sermon  preached  before  Edward  the  Sixth,  when  the 
famous  prelate  said  :  "I  came  once  myself  to  a  place  riding 
on  a  journey  homeward  from  London,  and  I  sent  word  over 
night  into  the  town  that  I  would  preach  there  in  the  morning, 
because  it  was  a  holy  day,  and  methought  it  was  an  holy  day's 
work,  and  the  church  stode  in  my  way  ;  and  I  toke  my  horse 
and  my  companye  and  went  thither ;  I  thought  I  should  have 
found  a  great  company  in  the  churche,  and  when  I  came  there 
the  church  door  was  fast  locked.  I  tarried  there  half  an  hour 
and  more,  and  at  last  the  keye  was  founde ;  and  one  of  the 
parishe  comes  to  me,  and  says,  Syr,  thys  is  a  busy  daye  with 
us,  we  cannot  heare  you ;  it  is  Robyn  Hoode's  daye.  The 
parishe  are  gone  abroad  to  gather  for  Robyn  Hoode ;  I  pray 
you  let  them  not.  I  was  fayne  there  to  give  place  to  Robyn 
Hoode.  I  thought  my  rochet  should  have  been  regarded, 
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though  I  were  not ;  but  it  would  not  serve,  it  was  fayne  to 
geve  place  to  Robyn  H code's  men. 

"  It  is  no  laughing  matter,  my  friendes,  it  is  a  weepynge 
matter,  a  heavy  matter,  under  the  pretence  for  gatheringe  for 
Robyn  Hoode,  a  tray  tour  and  a  thiefe,  to  put  out  a  preacher, 
to  have  hys  office  lesse  esteemed,  to  prefer  Robyn  Hod  before 
the  mynistration  of  God's  worth  ;  and  all  this  hath  come  of 
unpreachynge  prelates.  Thys  realme  hath  been  ill-provided, 
for  that  it  hath  had  suche  corrupt  judgementes  in  it,  to  prefer 
Robyn  Hoode  to  Goddes  Worde.  Yf  the  bysshoppes  had 
been  preachers,  there  sholde  never  have  been  anye  such 
thynge." 

Nor,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  does  Leland,  in  his  Itinerary, 
write  of  Robin  Hood  as  an  imaginary  being.  He  tells  us  that  : 
"  Along  on  the  lift  hond,  a  3  miles  of  betwixt  Milburne  and 
Feribridge,  I  saw  the  wooddi  and  famose  forrest  of  Barnes- 
dale,  wher  they  say  that  Robyn  Hodde  lyvid  like  an  outlaw." 

And  in  the  seventeenth  century  Fuller,  who  includes  the 
outlaw  among  the  Worthies  of  England,  says  :  "His  principal 
residence  was  in  Shirwood  Forrest  in  this  county  (Notts), 
though  he  had  another  haunt  (he  is  no  fox  that  hath  but  one 
hole)  near  the  sea  in  the  north-riding  in  Yorkshire,  where 
Robin  Hood's  Bay  still  retaineth  his  name  :  not  that  he  was 
any  pirat,  but  a  land-thief,  who  retreated  to  those  unsuspected 
parts  for  his  security.  .  .  .  One  may  wonder  how  he  escaped 
the  hands  of  justice,  dying  in  his  bed,  for  aught  is  found  to  the 
contrary  :  but  it  was  because  he  was  rather  a  merry  than  a 
mischievous  thief  (complimenting  passengers  out  of  their 
purses),  never  murdering  any  but  deer,  and  .  .  .  feasting  the 
vicinage  with  his  venison." 

"  All  in  a  woodman's  jacket  he  was  clad 
Of  Lincolne  greene,  belay'd  with  silver  lace  ; 
And  on  his  head  an  hood  with  agletts  sprad, 
And  by  his  side  his  hunter's  horn  he  hanging  had." 

SPENSER. 
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"  You  must  be  delightfully  situated  in  the  Vale  of  Belvoir — 
a  part  of  England  for  which  I  entertain  a  special  kindness,  for 
the  sake  of  the  gallant  hero  Robin  Hood,  who,  as  probably 
you  will  readily  guess,  is  no  small  favourite  of  mine ;  his 
indistinct  ideas  concerning  the  doctrine  of  meum  and  tuum 
being  no  objection  to  an  outriding  Borderer." 

SIR  WALTER  SCOTT. 

It  may  safely  be  said  that  those  writers  who  have  given  the 
greatest  amount  of  attention  to  the  subject  of  Robin  Hood,  who 
have  long  studied  and  frequented  his  reputed  haunts  in  the  old 
forest,  will  be  found  to  be  the  most  firm  in  their  belief  as  to  his 
bodily  existence. 

The  opinions  of  a  few  of  the  most  noteworthy  are  given 
below. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  firm  believer  in  the 
existence  of  Robin  Hood,  or  one  who  writes  more  lovingly  of 
his  memory  and  of  his  legendary  haunts,  than  Washington 
Irving,  who  says:  "While  at  Newstead  Abbey  I  took  great 
delight  in  riding  and  rambling  about  the  neighbourhood, 
studying  out  the  traces  of  merry  Sherwood  Forest,  and  visiting 
the  haunts  of  Robin  Hood.  The  relics  of  the  old  forest  are 
few  and  scattered,  but  as  to  the  bold  outlaw  who  once  held  a 
kind  of  freebooting  sway  over  it,  there  is  scarce  a  hill  or  dale, 
a  cliff  or  cavern,  a  well  or  fountain,  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
that  is  not  connected  with  his  memory.  The  very  names  of 
some  of  the  tenants  on  the  Newstead  estate,  such  as  Beardall 
and  Hardstaff,  sound  as  if  they  may  have  been  borne  in  old 
times  by  some  of  the  stalwart  fellows  of  the  outlaw  gang. 

"One  of  the  earliest  books  that  captivated  my  fancy  when 
a  child  was  a  collection  of  Robin  Hood  ballads,  '  adorned  with 
cuts,'  which  I  bought  of  an  old  Scotch  pedlar,  at  the  cost  of  all 
my  holiday  money.  How  I  devoured  its  pages,  and  gazed 
upon  its  uncouth  woodcuts !  For  a  time  my  mind  was  filled 
with  picturings  of  '  Merrie  Sherwood,'  and  the  exploits  and 
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revelling  of  the  bold  foresters  ;  and  Robin  Hood,  Little  John, 
Friar  Tuck,  and  their  doughty  compeers  were  my  heroes  of 
romance. 

"These  early  feelings  were  in  some  degree  revived  when  I 
found  myself  in  the  very  heart  of  the  far-famed  forest,  and,  as 
I  said  before,  I  took  a  kind  of  schoolboy  delight  in  hunting  up 
all  traces  of  old  Sherwood  and  its  sylvan  chivalry.  One  of  the 
first  of  my  antiquarian  rambles  was  on  horseback,  in  company 
with  Colonel  Wildman  and  his  lady,  who  undertook  to  guide 
me  to  some  of  the  mouldering  monuments  of  the  forest.  One  of 
these  stands  in  front  of  the  very  gates  of  Newstead  Park,  and 
is  known  throughout  the  county  by  the  name  of  the  '  Pilgrim 
Oak.'  It  is  a  venerable  tree,  of  great  size,  overshadowing  a 
wide  arena  of  the  road.  Under  its  shade  the  rustics  of  the 
neighbourhood  have  been  accustomed  to  assemble  on  certain 
holidays,  and  celebrate  their  rural  festivals.  This  custom  had 
been  handed  down  from  father  to  son  for  several  generations, 
until  the  oak  had  acquired  a  kind  of  sacred  character. 

"  The  '  old  Lord  Byron,'  however,  in  whose  eyes  nothing 
was  sacred,  when  he  laid  his  desolating  hand  on  the  groves  and 
forests  of  Newstead,  doomed  likewise  this  traditional  tree  to 
the  axe.  Fortunately  the  good  people  of  Nottingham  heard 
of  the  danger  of  their  favourite  oak,  and  hastened  to  ransom  it 
from  destruction.  They  afterwards  made  a  present  of  it  to 
the  poet,  when  he  came  to  the  estate,  and  the  Pilgrim 
Oak  is  likely  to  continue  a  rural  gathering  place  for  many 


generations. 


"From  this  magnificent  and  time-honoured  tree  we  continued 
on  our  sylvan  research  in  quest  of  another  oak,  of  more  ancient 
date  and  less  flourishing  condition.  ...  It  was  the  oak  of 
Ravenshead,  one  of  the  last  survivors  of  old  Sherwood,  which 
had  evidently  once  held  a  high  head  in  the  forest.  .  .  . 

"At  no  great  distance  from  Ravenshead  Oak  is  a  small  cave, 
which  goes  by  the  name  of  Robin  Hood's  stable.  It  is  in  the 
breast  of  a  hill,  scooped  out  of  brown  freestone  with  rude 
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attempts  at  columns  and  arches.  Within  are  two  niches, 
which  served,  it  is  said,  as  stalls  for  the  bold  outlaw's  horses. 
To  this  retreat  he  retired  when  hotly  pursued  by  the  law,  for 
the  place  was  a  secret  even  from  his  band. 

"Another  of  these  rambling  rides  in  quest  of  popular 
antiquities  was  to  a  chain  of  rocky  cliffs,  called  the  Kirkby 
crags.  I  scaled  their  rugged  sides,  and  seated  myself  in  a 
niche  of  the  rocks  called  Robin  Hood's  chair.  It  commands 
a  wide  prospect  over  the  valley  of  Newstead,  and  here  the  bold 
outlaw  is  said  to  have  taken  his  seat  and  kept  a  look-out  upon 
the  roads  below,  watching  for  merchants  and  bishops  and  other 
wealthy  travellers,  upon  whom  to  pounce  down,  like  an  eagle 
from  its  eyrie. 

"Descending  from  the  cliff's  and  remounting  my  horse,  a  ride 
of  a  mile  or  two  further  along  a  narrow  robber  path,  as  it  was 
called,  which  wound  up  into  the  hills  between  perpendicular 
rocks,  led  to  an  artificial  cavern  cut  in  the  face  of  a  cliff,  with  a 
door  and  window  wrought  through  the  living  stone.  This 
bears  the  name  of  Friar  Tuck's  cell,  or  hermitage,  where, 
according  to  tradition,  that  jovial  anchorite  used  to  make  good 
cheer  and  boisterous  revel  with  his  freebooting  comrades. 

"Such  were  some  of  the  vestiges  of  old  Sherwood  and  its 
renowned  '  Yeomandrie,'  which  I  visited  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Newstead. 

"  The  evening  was  fast  coming  on  and  the  twilight  thicken- 
ing as  we  rode  through  those  haunts  famous  in  the  outlaw 
story.  A  melancholy  seemed  to  gather  over  the  landscape  as 
we  proceeded,  for  our  course  lay  by  shadowy  woods  and  across 
naked  heaths,  and  along  lonely  roads,  marked  by  some  of  those 
sinister  names  by  which  the  country  people  in  England  are  apt 
to  make  dreary  places  still  more  dreary.  The  horrors  of 
'  Thieves'  Wood,'  and  the  '  Murderers'  stone,'  and  the  '  Hag 
nook,'  had  all  to  be  encountered  in  the  gathering  gloom  of 
evening,  and  threatened  to  beset  our  path  with  more  than 
mortal  peril.  Happily,  however,  we  passed  these  ominous 
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places   unharmed,    and    arrived    in    safety   at    the    portal   of 
Newstead  Abbey,  highly  satisfied  with  our  greenwood  foray." 

Among  the  number  of  authors  who  have  written  on  the 
subject  of  Robin  Hood  there  is  none  whose  treatise  is  more 
worthy  of  attention  than  that  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Hunter, 
F.S.A.,  the  historian  of  Hallamshire,  who  in  1852  published, 
among  a  series  of  "  Critical  and  Historical  Tracts,"  one 
entitled,  The  Great  Hero  of  the  Ancient  Minstrelsy  of 
England,  Robin  Hood:  his  period,  real  character,  &c., 
investigated,  and  perhaps  ascertained. 

Whether  Mr.  Hunter  has  been  successful  in  his  endeavours 
to  settle  the  date  of  the  existence  of  Robin  Hood  is  open  to 
doubt ;  indeed,  he  does  not  himself  fully  claim  to  have  done 
so,  although  he  believes  there  is  a  strong  probability  of  the 
truth  of  the  statement  he  has  set  forth  ;  and  after  reading  his 
treatise  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  some  of  the  ballads  relating 
to  the  hero  of  Sherwood  Forest  have  not  a  foundation  in  fact, 
so  remarkable  is  the  correspondence  between  the  episodes  of 
his  career  narrated  in  one  of  the  ballads,  with  the  dates  of 
events  known  to  have  actually  occurred,  that  it  is  almost 
startling  ;  and  although  other  parts  of  Mr.  Hunter's  theory 
seem  more  open  to  doubt,  yet  the  paper  is  well  worth  perusal, 
and  an  abbreviated  account  is  given  below,  as  far  as  possible  in 
the  author's  own  words. 

"My  theory,"  says  Mr.  Hunter,  "on  the  whole,  is,  that 
neither  is  Robin  Hood  a  mere  poetic  conception,  a  beautiful 
abstraction  of  the  life  of  a  jovial  freebooter  living  in  the  woods, 
nor  one  of  those  fanciful  beings,  creatures  of  the  popular  mind 
springing  in  the  very  infancy  of  northern  civilisation,  '  one 
amongst  the  personages  of  the  early  mythology  of  the  Teutonic 
people,'  as  Mr.  Wright  informs  us ;  but  a  person  who  had  a 
veritable  existence  quite  within  historic  time,  a  man  of  like 
feelings  and  passions  as  we  are.  Not,  however,  a  Saxon 
struggling  against  the  Norman  power  in  the  first  and  second 
reigns  of  the  House  of  Anjou,  nor  one  of  the  Exheredati  of  the 
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reign  of  King  Henry  the  Third ;  but  one  of  the  Contrariantes 
of  the  reign  of  King  Edward  the  Second,  and  living  in  the 
early  years  of  the  Third ;  but  whose  birth  is  to  be  carried  back 
into  the  reign  of  Edward  the  First,  and  fixed  in  the  decennary 
period,  1 285  to  1 295  :  that  he  was  born  in  a  family  of  some 
station  and  respectability  seated  in  Wakefield  or  in  villages 
around :  that  he,  as  many  others,  partook  of  the  popular 
enthusiasm  which  supported  the  Earl  of  Lancaster,  the  great 
baron  of  these  parts,  who,  having  attempted  in  vain  various 
changes  in  the  government,  at  length  broke  out  into  open 
rebellion,  with  many  persons,  great  and  small,  following  his 
standard  :  that  when  the  earl  fell  and  there  was  a  dreadful 
proscription,  a  few  persons  who  had  been  in  arms  not  only 
escaped  the  hazards  of  battle,  but  the  arm  of  the  executioner  : 
that  he  was  one  of  these  :  and  that  he  protected  himself  against 
the  authorities  of  the  times,  partly  by  secreting  himself  in  the 
depths  of  the  woods  of  Barnsdale  or  of  the  forest  of  Sherwood, 
and  partly  by  intimidating  the  public  officers  by  the  opinion 
which  was  abroad  of  his  unerring  bow,  and  his  instant 
command  of  assistance  from  numerous  comrades  as  skilled  in 
archery  as  himself :  that  he  supported  himself  by  slaying  the 
wild  animals  found  in  the  forests,  and  by  levying  a  species  of 
blackmail  on  passengers  along  the  great  road  which  united 
London  and  Berwick,  occasionally  replenishing  his  coffers  by 
seizing  upon  treasure  as  it  was  being  transported  on  the  road  : 
that  there  was  a  self-abandonment  and  a  courtesy  in  the  way  in 
which  he  proceeded  which  distinguishes  him  from  the  ordinary 
highwayman  :  that  he  laid  down  the  principle  that  he  would 
take  from  none  but  those  who  could  afford  to  lose,  and  that  if 
he  met  with  poor  persons  he  would  bestow  upon  them  some 
part  of  what  he  had  taken  from  the  rich :  in  short,  that  in  this 
respect  he  was  a  supporter  of  the  rights  or  supposed  reasonable 
expectations  of  the  middle  and  lower  ranks,  a  leveller  of  the 
times :  that  he  continued  this  course  for  about  twenty  months, 
April,  1322,  to  December,  1323,  meeting  with  various  adven- 
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tures  as  such  a  person  must  needs  do,  some  of  which  are 
related  in  the  ballads  respecting  him:  that  when,  in  1323, 
the  king  was  intent  upon  freeing  his  forests  from  such 
marauders,  he  fell  into  the  king's  power :  that  this  was  at  a 
time  when  the  bitter  feeling  between  the  king  and  the  Spencers, 
which  at  first  pursued  those  who  had  shown  themselves  such 
formidable  foes  had  passed  away,  and  a  more  lenient  policy  had 
supervened  ;  the  king,  possibly  for  some  secret  and  unknown 
reason,  not  only  pardoned  him  all  his  transgressions,  but  gave 
him  the  place  of  one  of  the  '  Vadlets,  porteurs  de  la  chambre,' 
in  the  royal  household,  which  appointment  he  held  for  about  a 
year,  when  the  love  for  the  unconstrained  life  he  had  led,  and 
for  the  charms  of  the  country  returned,  and  he  left  the  court 
and  betook  himself  to  the  greenwood  shade. 

"  And  here  it  must  be  at  once  stated  that  the  name  of 
Robin  Hood  is  not  found  in  authentic  contemporary  chroni- 
cles :  that  we  have  no  contemporary  prose  history,  nor  has  his 
existence  hitherto  been  made  credible  by  the  production  of  his 
name  from  any  writing  of  his  own  time.  He  lives  only  as 
a  hero  of  song,  and  if  his  name  may  possibly  be  traced  in 
contemporary  writing,  still  it  is  to  the  songs  that  we  must 
go  to  find  out  what  manner  of  man  he  was,  and  the  exploits 
performed  by  him.  It  is  to  the  cycle  of  ballads  therefore  that 
we  must  first  address  ourselves  if  we  would  know  anything 
respecting  him. 

"  Some  have  come  down  to  us  from  near  the  time  when 
the  hero  lived.  Others  are  of  more  recent  date,  some  not 
more  than  two  or  three  centuries  old.  But  these  may  still 
be  founded  on  earlier  compositions  of  the  same  kind,  and 
thus  be  as  much  deserving  of  our  regard  as  other  songs, 
the  high  antiquity  of  which  admits  of  no  dispute.  The 
proof  of  antiquity  in  the  really  ancient  lies  in  the  style  of 
the  language,  in  their  having  proceeded  from  the  early  press 
in  this  country,  or  in  their  being  found  in  manuscripts  which 
are  obviously,  from  the  handwriting,  of  high  antiquity. 
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"  Three  single  ballads  are  found  in  manuscript  which 
cannot  be  later  than  the  fourteenth  century: — The  Tale  of 
Robin  H ood  and  the  Monk  ;  Robin  Hood  and  the  Potter  ;  Robin 
and  Gandelyn.  Far  above  these  in  importance  is  the  poem,  for 
it  can  hardly  be  called  a  ballad,  which  was  printed  by  Winkyn  de 
Worde  in  or  about  1495  ;  it  is  entitled  '  The  Lytell  Geste  of  Robyn 
Hood' ;  and  is  a  kind  of  life  of  him,  or  rather  a  small  col- 
lection of  ballads  strung  together  so  as  to  give  a  continuity 
to  the  story,  and  with  a  few  stanzas  here  and  there  which 
appear  to  be  the  work  of  the  person  who,  in  this  manner, 
dealt  with  such  of  the  ballads  as  were  known  to  him.  A 
copy  of  this  poem  as  it  came  from  the  press,  can  now  be 
produced  ;  that  is,  no  question  can  now  be  raised  whether  what 
we  receive  now  was  not  received  by  our  ancestors  living  at  the 
time  of  the  battle  of  Bosworth,  and  when  the  Houses  of  York 
and  Lancaster  were  united.  This  poem  I  take  as  the  authentic 
and  sufficient  evidence  of  his  life  and  deeds  as  a  ballad  hero. 
We  cannot  err  in  assigning  such  songs  as  these  to  as  early 
a  period  as  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  when  we 
recollect  that  we  have  the  testimony  of  Langland,  a  writer 
of  that  age,  as  to  the  existence  and  popularity  of  songs,  of 
which  the  exploits  of  this  outlaw  were  the  theme. 

"  The  ancient  ballads  used  by  the  author  of  the  Geste  end  at 
the  period  when  the  king  takes  the  outlaw  in  his  service,  and  for 
what  remains  we  seem  to  be  indebted  to  some  one,  who,  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  strung  the  ballads  together,  and  formed 
out  of  them  a  poem  which  possessed  something  of  the  unity 
of  the  epic.  These  few  stanzas  contain  what  more  than  three 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  was  the  popular  notion  of  the  sequel 
of  the  outlaw's  life,  and  on  that  account  are  highly  worthy  of 
attention."  According  to  this  authority  he  continued  in  the 
greenwood  two  and  twenty  years.  At  last  he  owed  his  death 
to  the  treachery  of  a  nun. 

The  author  "  believes  this  to  be,  in  all  likelihood,  the  outline 
of  his  life.  Some  parts,  however,  have  a  stronger  claim  upon 
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our  belief  than  other  parts.  It  is  drawn  from  a  comparison  of 
the  minstrel  testimony,  with  the  testimony  of  records  of  different 
kinds,  and  lying  in  distant  places.  That  I  give  full,  ample,  and 
implicit  credence  to  every  part  of  it,  I  do  not  care  to  affirm  ;  but 
I  cannot  think  that  there  can  be  so  many  correspondences 
between  the  ballad  and  the  record  without  something  of 
identity." 

"As  an  advocate  of  popular  rights,  however  rudely  formed, 
and  miserably  misunderstood,  such  a  person  was  likely  to  become 
a  favourite  with  the  common  people,  and  to  this,  the  being  an 
adherent  of  the  Earl  of  Lancaster  would  also  contribute  ;  for 
the  earl  was  regarded  not  only  with  affection,  but  with  venera- 
tion by  them.  Within  the  first  year  after  his  death,  people 
flocked  to  the  place  near  Pontefract  where,  in  full  sight  of  his 
castle,  he  was  beheaded,  and  miraculous  cures  were  believed  to 
be  there  performed.  He  was  canonised,  at  least  by  the  common 
mind." 

Hunter  states,  that  the  king's  progress  into  Lancashire 
fixes  the  period  of  Robin's  reception  into  the  royal  service 
at  a  little  before  Christmas,  1323  ;  and,  in  documents  preserved 
in  the  Exchequer,  he  has  found  the  name  of  Robyn  Hode  not 
once,  but  several  times  occurring,  as  receiving  with  about 
eight  and  twenty  others  the  pay  of  threepence  a  day  as  one  of 
the  "  Vadlets,  porteurs  de  la  chambre  of  the  king."  The  first 
time  the  name  is  found  is  in  the  Journal  de  la  Chambre  from 
the  1 6th  of  April  to  the  yth  of  July,  1324. 

"  We  see,  then,  that  this  person  called  Robyn  Hode,  who- 
ever he  was,  was  in  full  service  of  the  king  from  the  24th 
day  of  March  in  the  year  following  that  when  the  king, 
after  being  in  Lancashire,  spent  five  or  six  weeks  at  and 
about  Nottingham,  leaving  the  neighbourhood  a  little  before 
Christmas.  This  is  surely  a  coincidence  between  the  ballad 
and  the  record  hardly  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  chance 
occurrence  of  two  persons  of  the  same  name. 

"  There  is  a  similar  account   preceding   this,  of  the  same 
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department  of  the  royal  household,  comprehending  the  period 
from  the  8th  of  July,   1323,  to  the   i5th  of  April,   1324. 

"  The  payments  to  vadlets,  called  porters  of  the  chamber, 
occur  in  this,  as  well  as  in  the  one  which  follows,  but  the 
accountant  has  put  down  the  sums  in  gross,  without  specifying 
the  name  of  any  of  the  persons  who  received  the  weekly 
wages.  This  is  not  so  satisfactory  an  evidence  of  a  negative 
kind,  to  prove  that  Hood  was  not  in  the  king's  household 
much  before  the  24th  of  March,  1323-4,  as  it  would  have 
been  had  each  one  of  the  porters  been  named ;  and  all  which 
it  can  authorise  us  to  say  is  this,  that  the  name  of  Robyn 
Hode  does  not  occur  in  them,  nor  has  it  been  observed  in 
any  document  of  an  earlier  date  than  that  cited  above, 
beginning  in  April,  1324." 

The  name  continues  to  be  found  (with  some  intermissions), 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Chamber  as  receiving  wages  until  the 
22nd  of  November.  After  this  his  name  no  longer  appears. 
According  to  the  ballad,  he  soon  found  his  revenue  wasting 
away,  and  he  had  not  at  court  the  means  of  replenishing 
his  exchequer  which  a  lonely  highway  through  a  forest  afforded 
him.  In  a  year  and  three  months,  which  is  the  period  assigned 
in  the  Lytell  Geste,  his  court  life  came  to  an  end  ;  his  men 
had  left  him,  all  but  Little  John  and  Scathelock. 

"  Alas  then  said  good  Robyn, 

Alas  and  well  a  woo, 
Yf  I  dwell  longer  with  the  Kynge, 
Sorowe  wyll  me  sloo." 

He  makes   up   his   mind   to   leave   the   court,  and  return 
to  the  greenwood.     For  this  he  must  obtain  the  king's  leave  : 

"  Forth  than  went  Robyn  Hode, 
Tyll  he  came  to  our  Kynge  : 
My  lorde  the  Kynge  of  Englonde, 
Graunt  me  myn  askynge. 
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I  made  a  chapell  in  Bernysdale, 

That  semely  is  to  se, 
It  is  of  Mary  Magdalene, 

And  there  to  wolde  I  be." 

The  king  consents,  but  only  for  a  se'night.  Robin  thanks 
the  king,  takes  his  leave  all  courteously,  and  to  the  greenwood 
went  he. 

It  is  a  fine  morning  when  he  reaches  the  forest,  the  birds 
are  merrily  singing,  and  the  deer  are  running  under  the  boughs. 
He  takes  his  bow  in  hand,  and  strikes  down  a  full  grown 
hart.  He  blows  his  horn,  and  all  the  outlaws  of  the  forest 
know  the  sound,  and  come  from  their  hiding  places,  seven 
score  of  them,— 

"And  fayre  dyde  of  theyr  nodes, 
And  set  them  on  theyr  kne  : 
Welcome,  they  sayd,  our  mayster, 
Under  this  grene-wode  tre." 

"  And  Robin  is  again  installed  as  head  of  the  outlaws 
of  Barnsdale  and  Sherwood." 

Hunter  proceeds  to  say  :  "  No  reader  can  be  more  sensible 
than  I  am  how  different  inferences  such  as  have  been  given 
are  from  direct  evidence.  And  perhaps  I  may  be  justly 
chargeable  with  going  too  far,  especially  if  I  go  one  step 
further,  and  ask  if  it  is  not  possible  to  find  in  the  people 
at  and  about  Wakefield  the  identical  person  whose  name  has 
been  strangely  perpetuated.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  there 
appears  a  Robertus  Hood  living  in  the  town  and  having 
business  in  that  court  in  the  ninth  year  of  Edward,  son  of 
Edward.  We  find  Robertus  Hood  again  at  a  court  in 
1345,  when  he  is  described  as  being  of  Wakefield,  and  the 
name  of  his  wife  is  mentioned.  Her  name  was  Matilda, 
and  the  ballad  testimony  is — not  the  Lytell  Geste,  but  other 
ballads  of  uncertain  antiquity — that  the  outlaw's  wife  was  named 
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Matilda,  which  she  exchanged  for  Marion  when  she  joined 
him  in  the  greenwood."  He  also  adds  that  this  "  Robert 
Hood,  of  Wakefield,  was  not  a  solitary  person  of  that  name 
residing  in  these  parts,  but  that  the  name  continued  at  least 
to  the  time  of  Henry  IV.,  in  the  seventh  year  of  whose  reign 
'William  Hode,  of  Cold  Heindly,'  Achilles  Bosvile,  John 
Skyres,  Vicar  of  Felkirk,  and  Edmund  Byrkes,  of  Campsal, 
conveyed  lands  at  Cudworth  to  Adam,  son  of  John  de  Wolley, 
and  Helen  his  wife.  Hode  being  associated  with  Bosville 
and  Skyres,  shows  that  he  was  a  man  of  some  standing ; 
his  name  being  first  in  the  deed  is  an  additional  proof.  This 
deed  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Wentworth,  of  Wolley." 

"  The  outlaw's  was  evidently  a  life  which  fitted  him  lo 
be  the  hero  of  song  ;  in  its  most  obvious  features  poetical, 
spent  in  the  open  country  or  in  the  depths  of  forests,  there 
was  nothing  in  nature  which  the  poet  might  not  summon 
up  for  the  entertainment  of  his  story  ;  full  also  of  adventures, 
some  tragic  occurrences,  and  some  partaking  of  that  good 
humour  and  disposition  to  merriment  which  are  distinguishable 
features  of  his  character.  In  an  age  when  persons  were  cele- 
brated in  this  particular  manner,  as  we  know  in  the  case 
of  the  Earl  of  Chester  and  the  Earl  of  Leicester  to  have  been 
done,  it  is  perhaps  not  surprising  that  this  person,  though  of 
a  lower  rank,  should  be  selected  as  a  subject  for  their  art 
by  the  minstrels  and  song  writers  of  the  time,  and  that  immedi- 
ately on  his  death,  and  possibly  even  before  that  event,  he 
should  become  the  hero,  not  of  one,  but  of  many  songs." 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  principal  incidents 
in  the  author's  theory  respecting  the  career  of  the  outlaw, 
the  evidence  he  has  collected  in  the  course  of  his  research, 
when  taken  along  with  the  facts  already  available,  seems  to 
point  out  Barnsdale,  a  district  between  Ferrybridge  and  Ponte- 
fract,  as  the  outlaw's  place  of  origin.  His  name  being  found 
in  the  Court  Rolls  of  the  Manor  of  Wakefield  several  times 
during  the  fourteenth  century,  is  confirmatory  testimony,  and 
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a  Robertus  Hood,  being  associated  with  Bosvile  and  Skyres 
in  the  transfer  of  lands  at  Cudworth,  we  may  infer  that  he 
is  possibly  belonging  to  a  family  of  some  standing. 

Many  of  the    ballads  contain    references    to  Barnsdale,   in 
connection  with  our  hero  : — 


"  He  dyde  him  streyt  to  Bernysdale, 

Under  the  grene-wode  tre, 
And  he  founde  there  Robyn  Hode, 
And  all  his  merry  meyne." 

"  But  as  they  loked  in  Bernysdalc, 

By  the  hywaye, 

Then  were  they  ware  of  two  blacke  monkes, 
Eche  on  a  good  palfraye." 

"  They  went  unto  the  Sayles,1 

These  yemen  all  thre 
They  loked  est,  they  loked  west, 
They  might  no  man  see. 

"  But  as  they  loked  in  Barnysdale, 

By  a  derne  strete, 

Then  came  there  a  Knyght  rydynge, 
Full  sone  they  gan  hym  mete,''  &c.  &c. 

It  is  said  in  the  ballads  that  the  prioress  of  Kirklees 
Nunnery  (which  lies  between  Wakefield  and  Halifax)  was 
a  relative  of  the  outlaw,  and  that  he,  after  dwelling  in  "  the 
greenwood,  twenty  years  and  two,"  when  nearing  the  end 
of  his  career  repaired  to  the  Nunnery  for  surgical  aid,  and  the 
prioress,  with  the  connivance  of  Sir  Roger  of  Doncaster, 
Robin's  bitter  enemy,  allowed  him  to  bleed  to  death. 

The  supposed  grave  of  Robin  Hood  is  in  Barnsdale,  near 
the  ruins  of  Kirklees  Nunnery.  Also  near  Wentbridge  on  the 

1  "  The  Sayles  "  which  are  often  spoken  of  in  these  ballads  are  believed 
by  Mr.  Hunter  to  have  been  situated  at  a  short  distance  from  Campsal,  near 
the  great  North  Road,  and  not  a  long  way  from  Robin  Hood's  well. 
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road  side,  and  five  miles  from  Doncaster  on  the  way  to 
Pontefract,  there  is  an  ancient  spring  called  Robin  Hood's 
well.1 

The  writer  of  the  article  on  Robin  Hood  in  the  Dictionary 
of  National  Biography,  while  altogether  denying  the  outlaw's 
existence,  gives  Mr.  Hunter  full  credit  for  the  ingenuity  of  his 
theory,  indeed,  he  could  scarcely  do  less.  When  we  compare 
the  record  of  events  which  actually  took  place  in  connection  with 
the  rebellion  of  the  Earl  of  Lancaster,  and  the  king's  subsequent 
journey  to  Nottingham  and  Lancashire,  with  that  given  in  the 
ballads,  the  coincidence  is  so  remarkable,  that  if  the  writer  was 
not  relating  events  that  were  well  known  to  have  occurred  in 
connection  with  Robin  Hood,  he  must  have  founded  the 
romance — if  romance  it  is — on  this  historic  basis. 

The  idea  that  Robin  Hood  entered  into  the  king's  service, 
and  remained  for  some  time,  is  also  denied  by  this  critic  ;  and 
others  who  see  a  great  likelihood  of  the  truth  of  some  parts 
of  Mr.  Hunter's  theory,  see  objections  to  this  part  of  it  which 
can  scarcely  be  overcome.  Although  the  finding  of  the 
outlaw's  name  among  the  king's  servants  is  remarkable. 

And  Charles  Reece  Pemberton,  "the  wanderer,"  what  says 
he  as  to  the  existence  of  Robin  Hood?— 

"  Listen — you  cannot  avoid  thinking  that  these  venerable 
sages  are  going  to  speak  :  would  they  would !  What  tales 
might  they  tell  of  fear  and  strife,  of  hypocrisy  and  war,  of  song 
and  sport,  of  mirth  and  laughter.  Mirth  and  laughter? — Ay, 
there  have  been  jovial  doings  in  this  hall  of  ages.  Were  not 
Robin  Hood  and  his  merry  men  all  occasional  denizens  here? 
To  be  sure  they  were  ;  this  was  the  favourite  retreat,  and  here 
it  was  they  took  their  metempsychoses  from  jovial  men  to  jolly 
oak  trees.  There  is  Little  John :  yonder  tall  fellow  with  his 

1  In  1723,  when  the  Earl  of  Oxford  (from  Welbeck  Abbey),  and 
Mr.  Thomas,  his  chaplain,  were  making  a  tour  to  the  North,  this  spring  had 
been  beautified  with  a  new  stone  building  as  a  cover,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Earl  of  Carlisle,  from  designs  by  Sir  John  Vanbrugh. 
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one  bare  arm  thrown  out  as  if  he  had  just  swung  his  good 
quarter  staff  in  sport  only,  and  pitched  it  to  his  neighbour 
Will  Scarlet,  whose  hand  is  held  forth  to  catch  it.  No 
metempsychosis  of  the  staff  is  to  be  seen — it  is  gone  the  way 
of  all  staffs  ;  unless  it  has  transmigrated  to  one  of  those  brown 
ferns  which  are  lying  asleep  on  couches  of  moss.  Friar  Tuck 
is  centupled.  His  spirit  became  prolific  as  it  passed  from  its 
clay  tenement  into  Oaken  frame-work,  and  multiplied  itself. 
Look  at  his  girths  enormous,  and  the  huge  wens  starting  from 
every  side  of  his  bulky  carcases.  They  are  relics  of  the  hogs- 
heads of  Nottingham  ale  that  he  poured  down  his  tun-dish 
into  his  gulfy  reservoir, — laughing  in  the  thorough  bass  between 
every  draught  ;  and  every  carbuncle,  bursting  into  a  mouth 
to  let  the  laugh  abroad,  retains  its  thick  lips  in  expansion  of 
merry  grin.  He  has  literally  split  his  sides.  Hark  ye, 
jovial  and  venerated  foresters,  news  for  you — news  at  which 
you  may  start  into  flesh  and  blood  again  :  there  is  as  good 
ale  in  Nottingham  now  as  ever  was  brewed  when  you  drew 
long  bow  at  the  king's  deer,  or  eased  fat  bishop  of  his  ungodly 
gold.  So  come  back  ;  no,  not  you.  There  are  now  no  deer 
to  shoot,  and  the  bishops  are  all  too  poor.  And  of  what  race 
are  those  grotesque,  fantastic,  semi-monstrous  forms  which 
stand  commingled  among  so  much  of  the  dignified  venerable 
and  jovial  ?  Some  are  huge  serpents,  which  have  twisted 
their  vertebree  into  dislocation.  Some  are  hard-mauled,  long 
tailed,  fierce  dragons,  that  have  writhed  in  fury  and  agony, 
till  their  necks,  legs,  and  tails  have  become  fixed,  and  lignified 
from  torture.  .  .  .  Were  it  night  now,  my  old  nurse's  gossip 
of  hob-goblins  and  fiery  fiends  would  be  busy  with  me  ;  and 
nothing  but  a  griffin's  head  would  my  superstitious  imagina- 
tion allow  it  to  be.  The  region  is  full  of  fantasy." 

William  Howitt,  in  his  Rural  Life  in  England,  says 
of  Sherwood  Forest:  "It  was  more  than  all  celebrated  as 
the  scene  of  the  exploits  of  Robin  Hood,  and  his  merry 
men.  In  his  day  it  extended  from  the  town  of  Nottingham 
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to  Whitby  in  Yorkshire,  or  rather,  it  and  the  forest  of 
Whitby  lay  open  to  each  other.  ...  At  the  Clipston 
extremity  of  the  forest  still  remains  a  remnant  of  its 
ancient  woodlands  unrifled  except  of  its  deer ;  a  specimen 
of  what  the  whole  once  was,  and  a  specimen  of  consummate 
beauty  and  interest.  .  .  .  These  were  the  trees  under  which 
King  John  pursued  the  red  deer  six  hundred  years  ago. 
These  were  the  oaks  beneath  which  Robin  Hood  led  up 
his  bold  band  of  outlaws.  These  are  the  oaks  which  have 
stood  while  king  after  king  reigned.  .  .  .  Here  they  stood 
while  the  monarchy  of  England  fell  to  the  ground  before 
Cromwell  and  the  Covenanters." 

And  Christopher  Thomson,  who  passed  the  best  part  of 
his  life  in  this  beautiful  village  of  the  forest,  Edwinstowe, 
helping  the  poor  labouring  men  to  cultivate  their  mental 
faculties  (as  he  had  educated  himself  in  his  early  youth), 
and  to  appreciate  the  beauty  of  the  world  around  them, 
in  his  usual  genial  manner  writes  on  the  outlaw  of 
Sherwood : — 

"...  the  last  vestige  of  Sherwood's  right  to  renown 
is  before  us.  What  associations  it  conjures  up.  Here  a 
dense  mass  of  umbrageous  foliage  ;  there,  a  wreck — '  the 
ruined  Palmyra '  of  a  forest.  Yet,  here,  in  the  forest  days, 
where  kings  and  nobles  gave  up  their  whole  life-time,  as 
it  were,  to  the  chase — in  those  days,  when  Saxons,  Danes, 
and  Normans  followed  the  velvety-antlered  deer  adown  the 
entangled  glades  of  '  Merrie  Sherwood ' — then  this  '  ruined 
Palmyra'  was  a  perfect  temple.  There  stand  a  cluster  of 
lightning  scathed  columns,  bereft  of  pediment  and  entabla- 
ture ;  silent  memorials  of  the  march  of  time  ;  dumb  mouths, 
preaching  to  us  of  the  nothingness  of  human  life ;  moralising 
with  a  philosophy  peculiarly  their  own,  upon  the  ages  which 
they  have  seen  come  like  shadows, — so  depart.  Although 
they  are  old,  scathed-looking,  and  nearly  leaf-dismantled, 
yet  they  look  down  upon  us  with  a  cynical  smile,  saying 
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to  the  poor  admirer,  'Vain  babbler,  talkest  though  of  deeds 
done,  of  life-long  years,  and  renowned  days  of  Egypt,  Spain, 
and  Waterloo?  Where  wert  thou  when  Cressy  and  Agin- 
court  were  won  ?  Where  didst  thou  live  when  Ascalon  fell, 
and  Palestine  was  conquered  ?  Didst  thou  ever  see  the 
Roman's  Eagles  flout  the  air?  Wert  thou  at  all  acquainted 
with  Arthur,  or  Wessex,  Egbert,  or  Albert  ?  1  remember  them 
all.  I  was  a  grown  man  when  that  said  Robin  Hood  you 
boast  about  was  driven  to  take  shelter  amongst  us.  By 
my  reckoning,  a  few  years  ago,  he  was  hunted  from  your 
cities  by  armed  men,  spurred  on  by  wicked  laws.  He 
found  a  sanctuary  amongst  us ;  bravely  we  screened  him 
from  ruffianly  vengeance  ;  outcast,  foodless,  houseless,  we 
found  him  a  bowery  home,  gave  him  all  Sherwood  to  range 
over,  and  with  his  long  bow  he  procured  himself  food  from 
the  red  deer ;  meal  he  took  from  those  who  had  a  super- 
abundance, and  no  man  knew  better  how  to  provide  himself 
with  sack,  and  other  needful  sauces,  than  did  that  same 
Robin  Hood. 

"  Here  he  reigned  a  greenwood  king,  maintained  him- 
self, chastised  the  oppressors,  and  succoured  the  defenceless 
and  weak,  and  ruled  long  a  patriotic  and  liberty-loving  chief 
over  this  vast  domain.  I  could  fill  up  all  the  years  of  thy 
life  with  such  tales ;  I  could  tell  thee  of  Druids'  fires,  of 
roses  red  and  white,  of  plumed  knights  and  beauteous  ladies. 
I  could  tell  thee  stories  of  all  ages."  ' 

In  The  Ancient  History  of  Sherwood  Forest,  the  Rev. 
J.  Stacye,  M.A.,  gives  his  opinion  on  the  prevailing  spirit 
of  the  present  age  in  regard  to  the  existence  of  the  outlaw : — 

"And  when  we  mention  the  name  of  Sherwood,  what 
visions  present  themselves  to  our  minds  of  bold  Robin 
Hood,  Will  Scarlet,  and  their  lawless  associates,  and  their 
various  adventures  with  the  Sheriff  of  Nottingham  and 
others,  so  dear  to  our  forefathers  of  many  a  generation,  in 
1  The  Autobiography  of  an  Artisan,  by  Christopher  Thomson. 
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legend  and  ballad ;  one  version  of  which,  under  the  title 
of  Lytell  Geste  of  Robyn  Hode,  .  .  .  forms  one  of  our 
earliest  printed  books.  .  .  .  We  must,  however,  check  our 
imaginations  on  this  subject,  and  turn  to  a  more  prosaic 
and  matter  of  fact  view  of  the  history  of  the  Forest  of 
Sherwood.  Though  we  cannot  but  here  enter  our  protest 
against  the  sceptical  spirit  of  the  present  day,  which  has  led 
many  to  doubt  the  very  existence  of  Robin  Hood,  and  to 
treat  the  long-cherished  traditions  of  him  as  no  better  than 
myths.  For  there  seems  no  reasonable  ground  for  doubting 
that  what  has  been  so  early  and  so  generally  believed  must 
have  had  some  substantial  foundation,  though  we  are  by 
no  means  called  upon  to  give  credit  to  all  the  exploits 
which  we  find  attributed  to  this  celebrated  outlaw.  Many 
of  these,  no  doubt,  if  not  entirely  inventions,  put  forth  to 
embellish  and  excite  interest  in  a  story  already  current,  are 
probably  to  be  attributed  to  other  persons  of  after  ages,  who 
have  in  their  general  character  and  deeds  borne  a  resemblance 
to  some  real  and  eminent  prototype  ;  as  we  know  to  have 
been  the  case  with  most  of  the  heroes  of  antiquity.  This 
view  of  the  subject  seems  to  derive  considerable  confirmation 
from  the  designation  given  to  marauders  of  that  stamp  in 
general  in  our  ancient  laws  and  other  documents  where  they 
are  denominated  '  Roberts  men.' " 

W.  J.  Sterland,  author  of  a  valuable  work  on  The 
Birds  of  Sherwood  Forest,  says  :— 

"The  whole  of  this  district,  in  addition  to  its  natural 
charm  of  great  beauty,  possesses  an  historical  interest, 
which,  in  spite  of  these  utilitarian  times,  is  not  soon  likely 
to  die.  I  have  spoken  of  the  numerous  monks,  who,  loving 
good  cheer,  fixed  themselves  where  it  could  be  easily 
obtained,  but  I  must  not  omit  to  mention  one  who  was 
their  sworn  enemy.  Robin  Hood  has  won  a  name  in  our 
nation's  annals,  while  his  gallant  esquire,  Little  John  (a 
native  of  the  county),  with  Will  Scarlet,  Maid  Marian,  and 
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the  jovial  Friar  Tuck,  are  personages  with  whose  doings 
in  the  glades  of  '  Merrie  Sherwood,'  ballad  and  song  have 
made  all  familiar.  It  would  require  but  little  play  of  the 
fancy  to  bring  them  back  to  their  former  haunts,  for  a  large 
portion  of  the  forest  is  comparatively  little  changed  from 
what  it  was  in  the  days  of  the  renowned  free-booters.  The 
same  huge  oaks,  whose  gnarled  and  rifted  trunks  bear 
witness  to  their  antiquity,  still  lift  their  giant  arms  aloft 
in  sturdy  grandeur.  Furze,  and  bracken,  and  heather,  cover 
the  ground,  and  with  the  young  self-sown  trees,  form  dense 
thickets,  where  the  red  deer  might  hide  securely,  and  it 
needs  but  to  add  the  ring  of  the  bugle,  with  the  twang  of 
the  bowstring,  and  the  stalwart  figures  in  Lincoln  green,  to 
complete  the  picture  of  the  past." 

Macaulay,  the  historian,  describing  a  visit  of  William  the 
Third  to  Welbeck,  incidentally  gives  his  opinion  as  to  the 
"reality"  of  the  outlaw:— 

"...  William  hunted  several  times  in  that  forest,  the 
finest  in  the  kingdom ;  which  in  old  times  gave  shelter  to 
Robin  Hood  and  Little  John,  and  which  is  now  portioned 
out  into  the  lordly  domains  of  Thoresby,  Clumber,  and 
Welbeck.  Four  hundred  gentlemen  on  horseback  partook  of 
his  sport.  .  .  ." 

Dr.  Spencer  T.  Hall,  a  native  of  Sherwood,  and  one  of  the 
most  ardent  admirers  of  its  beauty,  thus  speaks  of  this  outlaw 
of  the  forest  :— 

"  There  have  been  so  many  ridiculous  stories  associated 
with  the  name  of  Robin  Hood,  as  to  make  many  cautious 
people  doubt  if  ever  there  was  such  a  man  at  all.  .  .  .  He  has 
been  placed  in  various  times  by  various  rhymes ;  and  so  late  as 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second — for  I  believe  we  never  see  him 
so  styled  in  anything  earlier — a  London  ballad  writer,  hard  up 
for  a  word  to  rhyme  with  Little  John,  created  him  Earl  of 
Huntington  !  .  .  .  a  clever  analytical  critic  might,  perhaps,  very 
easily  cut  up  any  theory  that  has  been  given  on  the  subject,  as 
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he  may  cut  up  mine — which  is,  that  Robin  Hood  was  in  olden 
days  a  mythical  title,  assumed  by,  or  given  to,  any  great  wood- 
land outlaw  of  the  hour,  the  name  being  an  elisional  pronuncia- 
tion of  Robin  o'  th1  Wood.  I  believe,  however,  that  there  was 
one  man  who  bore  it  with  more  dignity  than  all  the  rest ;  that 
he  was  born  at  Loxleychase,  near  Sheffield,  on  the  lands  that 
had  belonged  to  Earl  Waltheof,  the  last  great  resistant  of  the 
Norman  regime,  where  the  romantic  river  Loxley  descends 
from  the  hills  to  mingle  its  blue  waters  with  the  Rivelin  and 
the  Don  ;  a  place  well  known  to  every  grinder  in  Sheffield, 
and  often  alluded  to  in  the  poems  of  the  people's  laureate, 
Ebenezer  Elliott.  That,  from  inherited  antipathy  to  the 
Norman  kings,  he  joined  the  popular  side,  under  Simon  de 
Montfort,  as  did  Little  John  ;  and  that,  on  being  defeated 
at  the  battle  of  Evesham,  in  August,  1265,  the  two  formed 
a  companionship  between  themselves,  and  a  leadership  of 
other  outcasts  and  sympathisers — seeking  refuge  and  subsist- 
ence in  the  woods  of  North  Nottinghamshire,  and  in  the  dales 
and  cloughs  of  West  Yorkshire  and  Derbyshire." 

What  a  charm  there  is  in  reading  of  the  adventurous  days 
passed  by  these  outlaws  in  the  wild  forest !  We  close  our  eyes 
for  the  moment  to  all  that  is  unpleasant  in  this  outdoor  life,  as 
we  picture  to  ourselves  the  enchantment  of  the  immense  wood- 
lands, now  gone  from  us  never  to  be  replaced  ! 


"  All  are  gone  away  and  past ! 
And  if  Robin  should  be  cast 
Sudden  from  his  tufted  grave, 
And  if  Marian  should  have 
Over  again  her  forest  days, 
She  would  weep,  and  he  would  craze ; 
He  would  swear,  for  all  his  oaks, 
Fallen  beneath  the  dock-yard  strokes, 
Have  rotted  on  the  briny  seas  ; 
She  would  weep  that  her  wild  bees 
Sang  not  to  her — stranger !   that  honey 
Can't  be  got  without  hard  money  ! 


.3 
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So  it  is ;   yet  let  us  sing 
Honour  to  the  old  bow-string ! 
Honour  to  the  bugle-horn  ! 
Honour  to  the  woods  unshorn  ! 
Honour  to  the  Lincoln  green  ! 
Honour  to  the  archer  keen ! 
Honour  to  tight  Little  John, 
And  the  horse  he  rode  upon  ! 
Honour  to  bold  Robin  Hood, 
Sleeping  in  the  underwood  : 
Honour  to  Maid  Marian, 
And  to  all  the  Sherwood  clan  !  " 

KEATS. 
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As  Robin  Hood  in  the  forest  stood, 

All  under  the  greenwood  tree, 
There  he  was  aware  of  a  brave  young  man, 

As  fine  as  fine  might  be. 

The  youngster  was  clothed  in  scarlet  red, 

In  scarlet  fine  and  gay  ; 
And  he  did  frisk  it  over  the  plain, 

And  chanted  a  round-de-lay. 

As  Robin  Hood  next  morning  stood 

Amongst  the  leaves  so  gay, 
There  did  he  espy  the  same  young  man 

Come  drooping  along  the  way. 

The  scarlet  he  wore  the  day  before, 

It  was  clean  cast  away  ; 
And  at  every  step  he  fetcht  a  sigh 

"  Alack  and  a  well  a  day  !  " 


Then  stepped  forth  brave  Little  John, 

And  "  Midge  "  the  miller's  son,  i^«i.!;    ,"! 

Which  made  the  young  man  bend  his  bow, 

When  as  he  see  them  come. 


"Stand  off,  stand  off,"  the  young  man  said, 

"What  is  your  will  with  me?" 
"  You  must  come  before  our  master  straight, 

Under  yon  greenwood  tree." 
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And  when  he  came  bold  Robin  before, 

Robin  askt  him  courteously, 
"  O,  hast  thou  any  money  to  spare, 

For  my  merry  men  and  me  ? " 

"  I  have  no  money,"  the  young  man  said, 

"  But  five  shillings  and  a  ring ; 
And  that  I  have  kept  this  seven  long  years, 

To  have  at  my  wedding. 

"  Yesterday  I  should  have  married  a  maid, 

But  she  from  me  was  tane, 
And  chosen  to  be  an  old  knight's  delight, 

Whereby  my  poor  heart  is  slain." 

"What  is  thy  name  ?"  then  said  Robin  Hood, 

"  Come  tell  me,  without  any  fail." 
"  By  the  faith  of  my  body,"   then  said  the  young  man, 

"  My  name  it  is  Allin  a'  Dale." 

"  What  wilt  thou  give  me  ?  "  said  Robin  Hood, 

"  In  ready  gold  or  fee, 
To  help  thee  to  thy  true  love  again, 

And  deliver  her  unto  thee  ?  " 

"  I  have  no  money,"  then  quoth  the  young  man, 

"  No  ready  gold  nor  fee, 
But  I  will  swear  upon  a  book, 

Thy  true  servant  for  to  be." 

"  How  many  miles  is  it  to  thy  true  love  ? 

Come  tell  me  without  guile." 
"  By  the  faith  of  my  body,"  then  said  the  young  man, 

"  It  is  but  rive  little  mile." 

Then  Robin  he  hasted  over  the  plain, 

He  did  neither  stint  nor  lin, 
Until  he  came  unto  the  church, 

Where  Allin  should  keep  his  wedding. 

"  What  hast  thou  here  ?  "  the  bishop  then  said, 

"  I  prithee  now  tell  unto  me." 
"  I  am  a  bold  harper,"  quoth  Robin  Hood, 

"  And  the  best  in  the  north  country." 
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"O  welcome,  O  welcome,"  the  bishop  he  said, 

"That  musick  best  pleaseth  me." 
"  You  shall  have  no  musick,"  quoth  Robin  Hood, 

"  Till  the  bride  and  the  bridegroom  I  see." 

With  that  came  in  a  wealthy  knight, 

Which  was  both  grave  and  old, 
And  after  him  a  finikin  lass, 

Did  shine  like  the  glistering  gold. 

"This  is  not  a  fit  match,"  quoth  bold  Robin  Hood, 

"  That  you  do  seem  to  make  here, 
For  since  we  are  come  into  the  church, 

The  bride  shall  chuse  her  own  dear." 

Then  Robin  Hood  put  his  horn  to  his  mouth, 

And  blew  blasts  two  or  three  ; 
When  four  and  twenty  bowmen  bold 

Came  leaping  over  the  lee. 

And  when  they  came  into  the  church-yard, 

Marching  all  in  a  row, 
The  first  man  was  Allin  a'  Dale, 

To  give  bold  Robin  his  bow. 

"  This  is  thy  true  love,"  Robin  he  said, 

"Young  Allin,  as   I  hear  say, 
And  you  shall  be  married  at  this  same  time, 

Before  we  depart  away." 

"  That  shall  not  be,"  the  bishop  he  said, 

"  For  thy  word  shall  not  stand  ; 
They  shall  be  three  times  askt  in  the  church, 

As  the  law  is  of  our  land." 

Robin  Hood  pulled  off  the  bishop's  coat 

And  put  it  upon  Little  John  ; 
"  By  the  faith  of  my  body,"  then  Robin  said, 

"  This  '  cloth  '  doth  make  thee  a  man." 

When  Little  John  went  into  the  quire, 

The  people  began  to  laugh  ; 
He  askt  them  seven  times  in  the  church, 

Lest  three  times  should  not  be  enough. 
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"  Who  gives  me  this  maid  ? "  said  Little  John, 
Quoth  Robin  Hood,  "  That  do  I ; 

And  he  that  takes  her  from  Allin  a'  Dale, 
Full  dearly  he  shall  her  buy." 

And  thus  having  ended  this  merry  wedding, 
The  bride  lookt  like  a  queen  ; 

And  so  they  return'd  to  the  merry  greenwood 
Amongst  the  leaves  so  green. 
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EDWINSTOWE 

LONG  before  the  Norman  Conquest  the  Saxons  had  settle- 
ments here,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  district.  But,  ancient 
as  these  settlements  are,  little  is  actually  known  of  any 
events  of  importance  having  occurred  in  them.  In  all  pro- 
bability the  village  owes  its  origin  to  a  clearance  in  the  dense 
forest,  for  until  comparatively  recent  times  it  is  known  to 
have  been  almost  entirely  surrounded  by  trees.  Bilhagh  and 
Birkland  extending  from  the  north-east  to  the  west,  at  which 
point  until  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  Birkland  would 
unite  with  Clipston  Park,  and  that  park  on  the  southern  side 
joining  the  South  Forest  and  Rufford,  the  circle  was  almost 
complete. 

Unlike  Clipston  and  Ollerton,  Edwinstowe  is  not  known 
to  have  had  any  family  of  historic  note  actually  seated  there, 
and  this  circumstance  in  some  measure  accounts  for  the  scarcity 
of  recorded  events.  But  when  the  situation  of  the  village  is 
considered,  its  contiguity  to  Clipston  and  Thoresby,  the  former 
frequently  the  residence  of  the  Plantagenet  kings,  one  feels 
certain  that  many  interesting  events  must  have  happened  in 
connection  with  it,  but  of  which,  unfortunately,  there  is  now 
no  information.  When  the  king  sojourned  at  Clipston, 
Edwinstowe  must  to  some  extent  have  shared  the  stirring 
life  of  the  times.  In  imagination  one  may  see  the  royal 
huntsman,  with  his  courtiers  and  their  followers,  passing  by 

the  huts  of  the  foresters,  as  they  must  frequently  have  done 
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when  in  pursuit  of  their  sport ;  or  hear  the  jangling  of  the 
trappings  of  the  horses  as  they  pass  at  leisurely  pace,  on  their 
return  when  the  day  is  over,  followed  at  a  distance  by  their 
attendants  bearing  the  spoils  of  the  chase.  And  perhaps, 
when  the  cavalcade  has  gone  by,  there  creeps  stealthily  from 
the  hollow  trunk  of  an  oak-tree  near  the  church  a  figure, 
apparently  of  a  man,  though  barely  distinguishable  from  the 
wild  beasts  of  the  forest,  for  he  is  clothed  in  a  rough,  worn, 
and  weather-stained  garment,  made  from  the  skin  of  some 
animal,  reaching  from  his  throat  to  his  knees,  and  giving 
him  a  half  savage  aspect.  Why  is  that  scowl  upon  his  face  ? 
Is  it  that  he  is  starving,  and  has  killed  one  of  the  king's 
deer,  and  knows  that  if  he  is  taken  his  life  will  be  the 
forfeit  ? 

It  is  very  likely  that  on  the  institution  of  those  severe 
punishments  for  offences  in  connection  with  the  forests,  when 
Sherwood  had  its  special  staff  of  officers,  all  sworn  to  carry 
out  its  enactments,  that,  from  its  peculiarly  favourable  situation 
for  keeping  watch  on  marauders,  Edwinstowe  would  be  the 
habitation  of  a  number  of  these  officials.  They  must  fre- 
quently have  come  into  collision  with  men  who,  from  various 
causes,  made  themselves  obnoxious  to  these  laws.  At  a  much 
later  date  than  the  time  of  the  Plantagenets,  Sherwood  is 
known  to  have  been  so  thickly  overgrown  with  trees,  and 
the  branches  so  intermingled  with  each  other,  that  there  was 
difficulty  in  keeping  on  its  paths.  What  a  retreat  this  would 
be  for  Robin  Hood  and  his  followers !  Under  a  leafy  shade 
they  might  wander  unseen  to  Mansfield  and  Nottingham  in  the 
south,  and  to  the  Yorkshire  coast  on  the  north.  Edwinstowe 
being  in  the  heart  of  the  highway,  as  it  may  be  called,  many 
dramatic  incidents  must  have  occurred  here  between  these  men 
and  the  officials.  Their  deeds,  without  doubt,  would  be  talked 
of  round  many  a  fire  in  the  rude  huts  in  the  village,  and 
traditions  would  probably  linger  long  afterwards,  but  time  has 
effaced  all  memory  of  them. 
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In  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  1168-69,  Edwinstone  contributed 
three  marks  and  Clipston  one  mark  to  the  subsidy  levied  for 
marrying  the  king's  daughter. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  Henry  and  Robert  de  Edwin- 
stowe,  clerks,  two  brothers,  granted  to  the  Abbey  of  Newstead 
"  the  whole  manor  of  North  Muskham,  on  condition  of  the 
finding  of  two  chaplains  to  celebrate  divine  offices  for  ever, 
daily,  in  the  church  of  the  blessed  Mary  of  Edwinstowe."  The 
deed  confirming  this  grant  was  exhibited  at  the  meeting  of  the 
British  Archaeological  Association  in  1863.  In  1335,  Thomas 
son  of  Henry  de  Edwinstowe,  was  vicar  of  the  church.  In 
1342,  Henry  de  Edwinstowe  instituted  William  de  Babworth 
as  warden  of  the  chantry  of  Edwinstowe.  In  the  year  1332, 
also,  the  name  of  Henry  de  Edwinstowe,  clerk,  appears  in  a 
charter  from  the  king  granting  certain  privileges  to  the  Abbey 
of  Rufford.  All  other  records  of  this  family  appear  to  have 
perished. 

As  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  the  men  of  Edwinstowe 
had  permission  granted  to  hold  a  yearly  fair,  lasting  two  days. 

The  church,  which  stands  at  the  northern  end  of  the  village, 
has  evidently  been  built  at  various  jtimes,  the  most  ancient  part 
being  the  tower.  In  the  seventeenth  century  the  whole  fabric 
was  said  to  be  in  a  ruinous  condition,  caused  principally  by  the 
fall  of  the  spire,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Edwinstowe  forwarded 
a  petition  for  permission  to  appropriate  two  hundred  oaks  out 
of  the  hays  of  Birkland  and  Bilhagh,  of  the  value  of  ^200,  for 
its  repair.  Until  recently  the  walls  and  ceilings  of  the  interior 
of  the  church  were  covered  with  plaster,  which  has  now  been 
removed,  and  a  new  open-work  roof  of  oak  erected,  restoring 
these  parts  of  the  building  to  their  original  state. 

In  the  north  aisle  is  a  marble  monument  to  the  memory  of 
Gulielmus  Carter,  which  is  good  in  design  and  well  carved. 
In  the  south  aisle,  another  monument,  to  the  memory  of 
William  Villa  Real,  who  died  in  1759,  is  interesting.  He 
resided  in  a  house  near  the  river,  which  has  since  been  taken 
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down  and  rebuilt  on  higher  ground.     The  house   still   bears 
the  name  of  its  former  owner,  "  Villa  Real." 

The  stained  glass  in  the  south  window  of  the  chancel,  to 
the  memory  of  Mrs.  Cecil  Foljambe,  the  first  wife  of  Mr.  Cecil 
Foljambe,  of  Cockglode,  is  a  pleasant  piece  of  colour,  and  a 
fine  specimen  of  modern  work. 

In  the  churchyard,  though  a  few  of  the  monuments  are  in 
good  taste,  there  are  many  that  are  far  different  ;  but  the 
crudity  and  vulgarity  of  the  stones  erected  not  many  years  ago 
are  already  softened  by  lovely  lichens  of  almost  every  colour. 

Henry  Tinker,  clerk,  vicar  of  the  parish,  made  his  will  in 
15%4>  "g'lv'mg  ms  soul  to  Jesus  Xt,  and  his  body  to  be  buried 
in  the  churchyard  of  Edwinstow,  under  a  great  stone  that  lyeth 
near  the  quere  door."1  The  name  of  Henry  Tinker  occurs 
among  the  list  of  vicars  of  the  parish.  He  held  the  living  for 
thirty  years,  but  the  "great  stone  near  the  quere  door,"  and 
all  other  memorials  of  him,  have  disappeared. 

At  the  vicarage  which  adjoins  the  churchyard,  Dr.  E. 
Cobham  Brewer,  author  of  many  educational  books  and  works 
of  reference,  took  up  his  residence  in  1884,  with  his  son-in-law, 
the  Rev.  H.  T.  Hayman.  He  was  the  second  son  of  John 
Sherren  Brewer,  born  in  Russell  Square,  London,  in  1810, 
and  educated  by  private  tutors,  and  at  Cambridge.  Took  his 
degree  in  the  Civil  Law  (first  class),  in  1835,  became  LL.D. 
in  1840,  and  devoted  himself  to  literature.  From  1852  he 
resided  for  six  years  in  Paris,  and  afterwards  in  London,  but 
failing  health  compelled  him  to  retire  to  the  country,  and  he 
lived  for  many  years  at  Lavant,  near  Goodwood.  All  through 
life  Dr.  Brewer  had  been  an  eager  seeker  after  information  on 
almost  every  conceivable  subject,  but  especially  in  relation  to 
science ;  and  never  averse  to  opening  his  stores  of  knowledge  to 
any  one  with  whom  he  might  converse.  He  related  that  The 
Guide  to  Science  had  its  origin  in  a  habit  he  had  in  his  youth  of 
entering  in  a  book  all  questions  on  matters  (especially  scientific) 
1  The  Registers  of  Edwinstowe. 
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which  he  could  not  explain  for  himself.  The  book  was  similar 
to  those  used  for  writing  lessons,  but  specially  ruled  with  a 
space  for  the  question,  and  another  for  the  answer  when  it  was 
obtained.  This  was  done  for  his  own  use,  and  eventually  the 
manuscript  was  bound  up  into  a  thick  volume.  He  asked  the 
opinion  of  a  scientific  man  on  the  value  of  his  work,  and 
the  advice  he  received  was  to  burn  it !  This  advice,  however, 
he  disregarded,  and  some  time  afterwards  submitted  the 
volume  to  a  publisher,  offering  the  copyright  for  fifty  pounds. 
This  was  declined,  but  the  publisher  agreed  to  bring  out  the 
book  at  his  own  risk,  he  sharing  the  profits  with  the  author. 
The  work  went  through  many  editions  and  had  an  enormous 
circulation,  proving  extremely  profitable  to  both  parties. 

By  request  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.  a  French  trans- 
lation was  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  Prince  Imperial.  It  was 
also  translated  into  other  European  languages — among  the  rest, 
a  Greek  version  was  published  at  Smyrna  in  1857.  After  The 
Guide  to  Science,  perhaps  the  most  widely  known  of  Dr. 
Brewer's  works  is  the  Dictionary  of  Phrase  and  Fable,  of 
which  he  published  a  new  and  greatly  enlarged  edition,  the 
hundredth  thousand,  shortly  before  his  death.  He  was  of  a 
kindly  disposition,  and  remarkably  cheerful.  He  died,  after 
a  short  illness,  on  March  6,  1897,  in  his  eighty-seventh  year, 
and  was  interred  under  a  marble  monument  in  the  churchyard 
at  Edwinstowe,  near  the  entrance  to  the  vicarage  grounds. 

Every  one  interested  in  the  village  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude 
to  Dr.  Marshall  for  transcribing  and  publishing  the  Parish 
Registers.  The  manuscript  volumes  are  in  a  most  dilapidated 
condition,  and  are  said  to  be  past  repair.  It  is  a  pity  this 
should  be  the  case,  for  the  quaint  remarks  of  the  parish  clerks 
(for  three  generations  of  the  name  of  Emley),  on  domestic  and 
other  matters,  though  they  are  few,  have  an  interest  from  the 
old  handwriting,  which  cannot  be  transferred  to  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  modern  printed  books.  Many  of  the  names  seem  to  be 
indigenous,  and  suggest  old  forest  days — such  as  Freeman, 
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Trueman,  Beardall,  Billyard,  Tudsbury.  Their  descendants 
still  live  in  the  village. 

Here  are  some  episodes  of  life  and  death  in  the  seventeenth 
century  : — 

1655.  "22  July.  Thomas  Stothers  father  of  a  family, 
Clipstone,  'who  the  night  before  as  it  was  supposed  about 
6  a  clock  in  the  afternoone  came  a  horse  back  full  of  drinke, 
&  rideing  on  the  way  downe  a  litle  hill  called  Broadickdale 
comeing  from  Ollerton,  there  in  the  way  fell  from  his  horse 
&  was  psently  in  the  way  found,  but  dead,  might  be  supposed 
he  fell  on  his  necke,  his  frendes  not  well  satisfyde  how  he  came 
to  his  death  caused  him  the  Tusday  night  after  to  be  taken  vpp 
again,  &  the  man  who  found  him  first,  with  another  jury  of 
men  &  Coroner,  to  see  that  man  touch  him  again,  wch  as  an 
inocent  man  many  at  that  time  did  see.  From  which  suddain 
accedents  &  destinyes  Good  God  in  his  mercy  deliver  vs  all. 
Michaell  Emley,  senir,  Aughust  i2th,  1655.'" 

Among  the  marriages  in  1659  : — "  22  Nov.  Thos.  Millner 
&  Eliza  Stock  both  of  Buclby.  '  They  was  Maryed  as  it  was 
reported  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Bowes  by  him  now  vica  Because 
Bailiffs  was  in  Towne  to  arrest  ye  vica.'" 

On  the  8th  of  January,  1643,  was  buried  "Thomas  Chan- 
tyre  '  Who  dyed  in  an  Oven  at  Clipston,  who  went  in  to  be 
cured  of  an  ague.'" 

Sepr.  i;th,  1644,  was  buried  "Anthony  Dynall.  Edwin- 
stow.  'Who  kept  a  great  stock  of  sheep  &  dyed  Bat- 
cheller.'  " 

Feb.  8th,  1645,  was  buried  "  Robert  Collingham.  Edwin- 
stow.  '  Who  said  he  was  never  troubled  with  headake  in  all 
his  life.' ' 

June  22nd,  1656.  Burial.  "Roger  Bagnall,  who  was 
drowned  by  swimming "  (?)  "  over  the  forge  dam  at  Clip- 
ston." 

"  Memorand.  1669  the  eigth  day  of  Jan.  Marye  levers 
began  to  milk  our  cow." 
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Although  these  memoranda  by  the  parish  clerks  are  not  of 
general  interest,  yet,  considering  the  dearth  of  incidents  from 
other  sources,  one  is  grateful  for  them.  Would  that  there  was 
as  much  information  on  the  life  of  the  village  in  some  previous 
centuries. 

Those  who  think  that  art  has  made  rapid  strides  in 
England  during  the  last  three  hundred  years,  will  certainly 
find  no  confirmation  of  their  opinion  in  the  handwriting  in 
this  register.  It  is  excellent  and  picturesque  at  the  com- 
mencement, but  gradually  becomes  commonplace  and  slovenly. 

One  of  the  few  picturesque  buildings  in  Edwinstone  is 
the  house  attached  to  the  Manor  Farm,  which  adjoins  the 
churchyard  on  the  south  side.  Until  about  ten  years  ago 
there  flourished  in  front  of  it  a  fine  cedar-tree.  When  the 
cedar  died,  and  a  change  had  to  be  made,  it  was  feared  that 
this  interesting  house  might  be  superseded  by  some  more 
ordinary  piece  of  architecture,  as  it  was  inconveniently  con- 
structed, and  without  that  attention  to  the  laws  of  health 
which  is  now  thought  requisite.  But  the  difficulty  has  been 
well  overcome  by  the  erection  of  the  upper  rooms  of  the  house 
in  half  timber.  All  that  is  now  wanting  to  make  this  farm- 
house one  of  the  prettiest  on  the  estate  is  the  presence  of 
a  worthy  successor  to  the  fine  cedar,  to  relieve  its  somewhat 
bald  appearance. 

A  number  of  the  stately  firs  at  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  village  were,  some  years  ago,  destroyed  by  the  rough 
winds,  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  beautiful  spot 
for  outdoor  enjoyment  than  that  which  stands  in  the  shade 
of  the  tall  pines  yet  remaining.  Bordered  on  the  gently 
rising  ground  towards  the  north  with  gorse  and  heather,  and 
the  grand  old  oaks  of  the  forest,  it  is  an  ideal  village  green. 

What  a  charm  there  is  in  being  abroad  in  the  meadows 
near  the  forest  in  the  very  early  hours  of  a  summer  morning, 
when  the  grass  is  newly  cut,  and  the  dewy  air  is  laden  with 
its  fragrance,  and  with  the  scent  of  the  honeysuckle  and  the 
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wild  rose.  A  mysterious  dimness  is  over  the  whole  landscape  ; 
there  are  no  signs  of  life  in  the  village  ;  all  nature  seems  at 
rest,  save  that  afar  off  may  be  heard  the  cry  of  the  plover. 
There  is  a  feeling  of  repose,  a  heavenly  sweetness  in  the 
scene  ;  the  very  air  scarcely  seems  to  be  of  this  gross  world  ; 
and  the  delicious  half-melancholy  silence  cannot  be  compared 
to  anything  so  well  as  to  soft  music,  for  both  inspire  a  longing 
for  something  higher,  nobler,  better.  How  solemn  is  the 
sound  of  the  old  church  clock  striking  the  hour — of  that  old 
church  which  for  centuries  has  kept  guard  over  the  forest ; 
how  long  the  vibrations  dwell  in  the  still  nighjt  air,  and  how 
intense  is  the  silence  when  that  sound  has  ceased.  One 
cannot  refrain  from  lingering  to  enjoy  the  perfect  quiet,  and 
to  ponder  on  the  many  changes  that  have  occurred  on  every 
side,  and  yet  have  left  this  beautiful  old  forest  comparatively 
the  same  as  it  was  seven  hundred  years  ago.  Then  the 
dweller  in  this  village,  though  he  would  not  dare  to  be  abroad 
at  such  an  hour  as  this,  yet,  perhaps  through  the  chinks  of 
his  hovel,  he  might  hear  as  it  travelled  up  the  valley  from 
Clipston,  the  faint  sound  of  another  bell,  when  prayers  were 
being  said  in  the  chapel  of  the  palace  there,  as  ordered  by 
King  John  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  his  father.  Now  there 
is  a  slight  stir  in  the  branches  overhead,  and  a  few  faint  notes 
from  a  half-awakened  thrush,  which  are  answered  from  a 
neighbouring  tree.  In  the  east  is  seen  a  faint  light  of  dawn, 
while,  near  our  resting  place  the  lark  rises  from  his  nest  in 
the  grass,  and  ascending  towards  heaven  sings  a  glad  hymn 
of  welcome  to  the  new  day ;  nor  is  it  long  before  the  air  is 
full  of  sweet  melody,  and  turning  towards  home,  the  only 
sad  thought  is  inspired  by  the  cuckoo,  for  by  the  note  we  are 
reminded  that  its  stay  here  is  nearly  over,  and  the  sweet 
summer  will,  all  too  soon,  come  to  an  end. 

About  sixty  years  ago,  a  writer,  describing  Edwinstowe, 
says:  "In  this  village  the  very  houses  still  remain  where  the 
king's  huntsman  trained  up  the  hounds  which  years  ago  chased 
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the  sleek  deer  in  Birkland  hays.  They  are  now  converted 
into  a  couple  of  cottages,  the  dormer  windows  peep  out  of 
their  low  roofs,  and  lilies,  marigolds,  and  wall-flowers  bloom 
within  the  two-yard-wide  gardens  in  front  of  them ;  and 
apricots  ripen  on  the  old  grey  walls.  Only  one  generation 
has  passed  since  the  last  huntsman  was  consigned  to  his 
tenement  of  clay  upon  the  hill  hard  by."  *  The  road  leading 
to  these  cottages  is  still  called  "  Dog  Kennel  Lane." 

Twenty  years  ago  the  village  grocer,  who  was  also  post- 
master of  Edwinstowe,  was  a  somewhat  remarkable  man. 
The  name  over  the  shop  door — Richard  Westland  Marston — 
was  suggestive  to  any  stranger  of  literary  knowledge,  of  that 
of  the  eminent  dramatic  poet,  Dr.  Westland  Marston ;  and 
the  consequent  inquiry  which  followed,  was  answered  in  the 
affirmative — the  dramatist  was  cousin  to  the  postmaster.2 

The  village  postmaster,  however,  could  not  be  said  to  have 
inherited  the  poetic  genius  of  the  family ;  indeed,  he  gave  one 
the  impression  of  being  almost  anything  rather  than  a  poet. 
It  was  the  delight  of  the  younger  generation  in  the  village 
to  have  business  at  his  shop  of  an  evening  when  the  mail-bags 
were  being  made  up,  and  all  was  hurry  and  bustle,  to  listen 
to  his  caustic  remarks. 

But  Marston  asserted  that  he  had  other  famous  connections 
— that  his  grandmother  was  cousin  in  the  first  degree  to  Sarah 
Hoggins,  daughter  of  the  farrier  of  Bolas  Magna,  in  Shrop- 

1  Thomson's  Autobiography  of  an  Artisan. 

2  Dr.  Westland   Marston  was   one   of  the   leading  dramatists   of   the 
nineteenth  century,  one  of  whose   first  dramas,  The  Patrician's  Daughter, 
was   brought   out    by   Macready    in    1842,   with   a   prologue   by   Charles 
Dickens  ;    followed    in    1849    by    an    historical    play,   Slrathmore,    which 
met   with    great   success.      In    1858,  A   Hard  Struggle   drew   tears   and 
enthusiastic  praise  from   Dickens.     From   1860  to   1874  Dr.   Marston's 
house  was  a  favourite  meeting  place  for  poets,  actors,  and  literary  men, 
enlinking    the    days    of    Macready,    Phelps,    Robert    Browning,    Dante 
Rossetti,  with  those  of  poets  and  artistes  like  Swinburne,  Morris,  and 
Irving. 
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shire,  who  married  the  Marquis  of  Exeter,  and  was  the 
heroine  of  Tennyson's  poem,  "  The  Lord  of  Burleigh,"  and 
that  Dr.  Marston  stood  in  the  same  degree  of  relationship  to 
the  "village  maiden"  as  himself.1 

Nearer  the  river  Maune  than  the  situation  of  the  present 
Edwinstowe  House,  in  a  building  that  has  since  been  taken 
down,  there  resided  in  1784,  and  for  a  number  of  years  after- 
wards, William  Boothby,  Esquire,  the  younger  brother  of 
Sir  Brooke  Boothby 2  of  Ashbourne  Hall,  who  married 
Rafela,  daughter  of  Don  Miguel  del  Gado,  of  Mahon,  in  the 
Island  of  Minorca.  On  the  death  of  Sir  Brooke  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  baronetcy  in  January,  1824,  and  died  at 
Edwinstowe  on  the  1 7th  of  March  following.  Sir  William  was 

1  On    this  subject   a  correspondent  states    in   the   Athcnccum   of  July 
29,  1893:  "There  passed  away  last  week,  at  the  age  of  seventy-three,  a 
lady  not  only  of  high  rank  and  title,  as  was  duly  recorded  in  the  daily 
papers,    but   also   of   interest    on   account    of    her    connection   with   one 
person  whose  name  is  celebrated  by  Tennyson.     I  refer  to  Lady  Charles 
Wellesley,   of   Conholt    Park,    near   Andover,  Hampshire,    the  mother  of 
the    Duke    of    Wellington.       She     was    the    grand-daughter    of    Sarah 
Hoggins,  the  'Village    Maiden'    of    Bolas    Magna,  in   Shropshire,  whose 
marriage    with    Henry,    tenth    Earl,    and    afterwards    first     Marquis    of 
Exeter,  is  the  subject  of  the  '  Lord  of  Burleigh.' 

"  He  brought  her,  unconscious  of  his  rank,  to  '  Burleigh  House  by 
Stamford  Town.'  The  '  three  fair  children '  were  Brownlow,  second 
Marquis  of  Exeter,  Lord  Thomas  Cecil,  and  Lady  Sophia  Cecil,  who, 
by  her  marriage  with  the  late  Right  Hon.  Henry  Manvers  Pierrepont, 
became  the  mother  of  Lady  Charles  Wellesley.  The  present  Duke  of 
Wellington,  therefore,  is  great-grandson  of  Sarah  Hoggins." 

2  Sir  Brooke  Boothby,  of  Ashbourne  Hall,  is  still  remembered  in  con- 
nection with    Penelope  (his  only  child),  who,  although  she  died  before 
attaining   her   sixth   year,   became   famous  as  the   subject  of  one  of   the 
most  charming  of  Sir  Joshua's   studies  of  infantine   grace  ;  of   the   most 
successful  effort  of  Banks,  the  sculptor,  to    perpetuate  her    memory  in 
Ashbourne,  and  a  splendidly  illustrated  volume  of  poems  by  her  father, 
entitled  Sorrows  sacred  to  Penelope. 

This  figure  by  Banks  is  said  by  Ebenezer  Rhodes,  the  friend  of 
Chantrey,  to  have  suggested  to  Sir  Francis  the  sleeping  children  in 
Lichfield  Cathedral. 
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for  many  years  Major  of  the  Mansfield  troop  of  Yeomanry 
cavalry.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  baronetcy  by  his  eldest 
son,  also  named  William,  who  married  first  in  January,  1805, 
Fanny,  daughter  of  John  Jenkinson,  Esquire,  and  niece  to 
Charles,  first  Earl  of  Liverpool.  By  that  lady,  who  died  in 
1838,  he  had  issue  two  sons  and  four  daughters. 

Sir  William  married  secondly,  in  1844,  Mrs.  Cranston 
Nisbett,  the  celebrated  actress.  He  died  at  Ashbourne  Hall 
on  April  24th,  aged  sixty-four.  On  the  i2th  of  April,  1847, 
Lady  Boothby  reappeared  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre  as 
Constance  in  The  Love  Chase.  She  died  January  16,  1858. 

Crossing  the  bridge  over  the  river  Maun,  a  little  to  the 
right  is  the  house  where  formerly  resided  Christopher 
Thomson,  a  man  of  talent,  who  gave  an  example  of  the 
good  that  may  be  done  in  a  humble  way,  by  unselfish  devo- 
tion to  the  interests  of  others.  He  was  born  at  Hull  within 
a  few  days  of  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  ;  and  gained 
the  rudiments  of  education  in  the  Free  School  of  Sculcoates, 
which  he  afterwards  carried  forward  by  his  own  determined 
efforts.  In  his  early  days  he  passed  through  many  phases 
of  life,  by  turns  working  in  a  brick-field,  apprenticed  to  a 
shipwright,  making  a  voyage  as  carpenter's  mate  in  a  Green- 
land whaler,  and  employed  as  a  sawyer  at  Hull  and  York. 
From  his  youth  he  had  a  taste  for  painting,  and  some  of 
his  landscapes  show  more  than  average  ability.  He  settled 
at  Edwinstowe,  about  1830,  as  a  house-painter,  which  busi- 
ness he  successfully  carried  on.  In  his  autobiography  he 
says  :  "  It  was  my  privilege,  soon  after  settling  in  this  village, 
to  make  the  two  or  three  thinking  men — the  men  who  were 
anxiously  looking  for  better  days — my  companions ;  and  thus 
early  we  pledged  ourselves  mutually  to  endeavour  to  banish 
crime  from  the  village,  and,  if  possible,  to  restore  it  to 
virtue  and  freedom.  From  that  time  we  have  diligently 
worked  together,  full  of  hope  that  somebody  would  be 
benefited  from  our  love-labour."  By  dint  of  indomitable 
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exertions,  and  at  great  sacrifice  to  himself,  he,  with  the  aid 
of  his  friends,  established  a  valuable  artisans'  library,  with 
lectures  on  popular  subjects  in  the  village ;  and  he  also 
commenced  a  sick-club  in  connection  with  a  lodge  of  Odd- 
fellows. All  these  were  successful  and  beneficial  to  the 
people  while  he  resided  there. 

A  casual  visitor  to  the  country  is  apt  to  compare  the 
position  of  a  workman  in  these  beautiful  districts,  who 
occupies  a  comfortable  cottage  and  garden,  with  its  sweet 
flowers,  to  the  life  led  by  the  artisan  whose  home  is  in  a 
grimy  alley  of  one  of  our  manufacturing  towns,  and  the 
contrast  is  unfavourable  to  the  town  dweller ;  if  he  be  a 
skilled  workman,  a  carpenter,  or  a  mason,  reasonably  so ; 
but  the  wages  of  the  lower  class  of  farm  labourers  are  so 
scanty  that  their  lives  are  one  long  struggle  with  poverty. 
They  make  early  marriages  ;  some  will  say  this  is  improvi- 
dent, perhaps  it  is  so ;  at  any  rate  we  cannot  wonder,  for 
youth  is  hopeful ;  but  after  that  step  is  taken,  with  the 
majority  there  is  no  chance  of  providing  for  old  age,  and  if 
the  men  are  of  thinking  habits  they  cannot  but  foresee  the 
inevitable  end,  should  life  be  prolonged :  dependence  on 
others.  Such  a  one  was  the  old  stone-breaker,  who,  with 
his  barrow,  and  his  cheery  "good  morning,"  was  well-known 
to  visitors  to  Edwinstowe  twenty  years  ago.  Brought  up  as 
a  farm  labourer,  he  followed  the  usual  course,  married ;  had 
to  maintain  a  large  family,  with  the  result  that  the  utmost 
he  could  do  was  to  keep  clear  from  debt.  He  was 
thoroughly  respectable,  and  his  wife,  who  was  intelligent  and 
careful,  had  one  of  the  cleanest  houses  in  the  parish.  When 
age  came  upon  him,  he  lost  his  employment  on  the  farm  ; 
his  own  children  were  unable  to  help  him,  and  he  became 
the  parish  stone-breaker.  Lame,  deaf,  and  half  blind,  he  was 
at  the  time  of  his  death  obliged  to  be  dependent  on  the 
parish ;  a  catastrophe  he  had  always  held  in  dread,  but 
which  his  best  efforts  were  unable  to  ward  off;  and  this  is 
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an  outline  of  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  his  class.  One 
cannot  wonder  that  the  younger  generation  should  desert 
the  country  for  a  place,  where,  if  their  surroundings  are  less 
pleasant,  they  may  receive  sufficient  wages  to  be  able  to 
lay  by  something  for  old  age.  These  remarks  do  not  apply 
to  labourers  on  the  large  landed  estates ;  they  are  seldom 
allowed  to  want. 
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SIMON    FOSTER 

THIS  remarkable  tree  cannot  be  mistaken  for  any  other  in  the 
forest.  Its  trunk,  which  at  the  base  resembles  a  spiral  column, 
rises  massive  and  tall  from  immense  roots  that  grasp  the 
earth  in  every  direction  with  such  vigour  as  to  suggest 
boundless  strength  ;  while  its  great  arms  are  bent  to  the 
ground  by  their  own  weight.  Undoubtedly  Simon  Foster 
is,  with  one  exception,  the  finest  oak  in  Birkland.  To  reach 
the  tree  from  Edwinstowe,  the  way  lies  under  the  tall  pines 
that  skirt  the  village  green,  and  along  a  rude  path  to  the  north- 
west, where  that  beautiful,  though  much  despised  plant,  the 
ragwort,  with  its  golden  bloom  and  acanthus-like  foliage,  still 
flourishes.  And  on  the  southern  margin  of  the  wood,  where 
the  foxglove,  full  of  grace  and  lovely  colour,  springs  from  the 
midst  of  the  bracken,  this  giant  of  the  forest  may  be  found. 
Formerly,  the  inhabitants  in  this  district  had  certain 
privileges  in  connection  with  the  woodland,  similar  to  those 
still  enjoyed  in  the  New  Forest.  They  were  allowed  to 
gather  firewood ;  to  cut  down  the  bracken  and  burn  it,  selling 
the  produce  to  the  alkali  manufacturers.  They  were  also 
permitted  to  turn  their  swine  into  the  wood  to  fatten  upon 
the  mast.  At  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  one  Simon  Foster, 
an  Edwinstowe  man,  while  availing  himself  of  these  privileges, 
was  accustomed  to  secure  his  stock  during  the  night  under 
this  tree,  and  from  that  time  it  has  borne  his  name.  It  is 
scarcely  a  hundred  years  since  Simon  Foster's  death ;  his 
gravestone  may  be  seen  in  Edwinstowe  churchyard,  and 
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numbers  of  his  descendants  are  still  living  in  the  village. 
One  of  his  grandsons,  Reuben  Trueman,  who  died  at 
Edwinstowe  about  fifty  years  ago,  was  a  clever  naturalist, 
whose  collection  of  entomological  specimens  was  purchased 
by  the  trustees  of  the  British  Museum. 

In  some  guide  books  to  the  forest  the  tree  is  named 
"Simon  the  Forester,"  and  "Simon  Forester."  It  is  well, 
however,  not  to  lose  hold  of  this  fragment  of  local  history. 

In  1609  a  survey  was  made  of  the  oak-trees  in  Sherwood 
Forest,  and  in  Birkland  and  Bilhagh  they  were  found  to 
number  49,909.  Camden,  writing  about  this  time,  says  that 
the  forest  "  is  much  thinner  than  formerly,"  so  that  it  can 
well  be  imagined,  as  he  states,  to  have  been  "a  close  shade" 
at  an  earlier  date,  for  in  1790,  when  another  account  was 
taken  (and  when  there  remained  considerably  more  than  at 
the  present  time),  there  were  10,117  oaks,  or  less  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  number  there  when  Camden  wrote.  From  1609 
to  1686  the  quantity  was  much  reduced,  especially  in  Birkland. 
Between  these  dates  came  the  Civil  War,  and  though  the 
laws  specified  that  nothing  whatever  should  be  removed 
from  the  forest  without  a  warrant  from  a  justice  of  the  peace 
or  a  warden,  irregular  practices  seem  to  have  prevailed,  even 
among  persons  of  high  station,  of  which  a  curious  instance  is 
recorded:  "The  Countess  of  Newcastle,  whose  husband  was 
probably  at  that  time  Governor  of  Newark  Castle,  had  pro- 
cured large  quantities  of  timber  out  of  the  forest,  under  a 
warrant  to  furnish  such  timber  for  the  necessary  repairs  of  the 
castle.  The  quantity  delivered  led  to  an  inquiry,  and  it  was 
found  that  the  castle  was  not  repaired  at  all,  but  that  the 
timber  had  been  sold  and  the  Countess  had  got  the  cash.  Yet, 
after  this,  it  was  again  found  that  not  being  able  to  procure 
another  warrant  for  timber,  she  had,  however,  got  one  for 
the  delivery  of  cordwood  for  burning,  and  under  the  title 
of  cordwood  the  deputy-warden  had  supplied  her  with  some 
of  the  best  oaks  of  the  forest.  On  a  second  investigation  it 
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turned  out  that  the  deputy-warden  was  a  partner  in  a  timber 
trade ;  that  timber  was  thus  procured  through  the  means 
of  the  Countess's  plea  of  public  service,  and  that  she  and 
the  deputy  shared  the  spoil." ' 

It  is  pleasant  to  notice  that  the  paths  in  this  part  of  the 
wood  are  maintained  in  such  a  manner  as  to  retain  the 
feeling  that  they  belong  to  an  old  forest ;  for  though  one 
does  not  wish  to  encounter  the  difficulties  which  would  beset 
the  traveller  through  these  glades  in  ancient  days,  yet  formal 
walks,  and  ordered  neatness,  though  frequently  adding  to 
the  attractions  of  park  scenery,  would  be  quite  out  of  keep- 
ing here. 

1  Howitt's  Rural  Life. 
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THE   FALLEN    BOUGH 

YESTERDAY  there  was  a  great  storm,  which  made  sad  devasta- 
tion in  the  forest,  and  during  the  night  rain  has  fallen.  This 
morning  the  atmosphere  is  cold  and  damp,  and  although  the 
sun  now  shines  brightly,  a  grey  mist  rests  upon  the  landscape. 
There  is  a  look  of  desolation  in  these  exposed  situations  on  the 
skirts  of  the  woodland,  for  the  leaves  are  gone  from  many  of 
the  trees ;  but  the  bright  red  berries  of  the  wild  rose  and  the 
hawthorn  still  hang  upon  the  branches,  sparkling  in  the  sun- 
light ;  and,  with  the  background  of  yellow  forest  leaves,  and 
grey-blue  sky,  make  a  lovely  picture.  On  the  hill  side,  too, 
how  charmingly  the  rich  green  of  the  Scotch  fir  contrasts  with 
the  golden  colour  of  the  fading  larch. 

Though  the  foliage  on  many  of  the  trees  has  not  been  so 
gorgeous  in  colour  this  autumn  as  in  many  other  years,  yet  the 
excessive  rainfall,  which  has  caused  the  failure,  has  added 
greater  brilliance  to  the  mosses  and  lichens.  The  old  oak  on 
the  side  of  the  path  entering  the  wood,  cannot  have  been  more 
handsomely  clothed  when  in  the  full  vigour  of  his  youth,  than 
as  he  now  appears  in  a  mossy  garment  of  bright  green.  The 
trunks  of  these  ancient  trees  are  often  quite  hollow,  and  only 
united  to  the  boughs  by  the  outer  edges  ;  and  these  boughs 
being  very  heavy,  every  year  brings  some  disaster  to  one  or 
other  of  them.  Indeed,  occasionally,  without  any  apparent 
cause,  a  branch  will  fall  to  the  ground.  It  is  owing  in  some 
measure  to  these  hollow  boles  that  Sherwood  is  such  a  favourite 
resort  of  birds.  They  make  these  cavities  their  nesting  places, 
and  in  them  rear  their  young  in  safety.  Rooks  and  jackdaws 
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abound ;  often  several  families  occupy  the  same  tree.  Their 
ingenuity  and  industry  in  the  construction  of  their  nests  is  said 
by  Sterland  to  be  remarkable,  and  that  in  some  of  the  old  oaks 
he  has  found  several  barrow  loads  of  material,  carried  there  by 
these  birds,  to  make  the  spaces  convenient  for  their  purpose. 
The  squirrel  also  lays  by  his  store  of  food  in  these  trees.  The 
fox  occasionally  makes  his  abode  here ;  and,  tempted  by  the 
quantity  of  game  so  close  at  hand,  and  easily  obtained,  the  cat 
sometimes  gives  up  her  domestic  life  and  reverts  to  the  wild 
habits  of  her  ancestors.  But  when  this  happens,  her  life  is 
generally  a  short  one,  as  she  is  ruthlessly  destroyed  by  the  keeper. 

In  this  part  of  Birkland,  where  there  is  more  protection 
from  the  wind,  many  of  the  oaks  still  retain  their  foliage.  The 
fallen  timber  is  already  being  cleared  away  from  the  path. 
How  pleasant  is  the  scent  of  the  woodmen's  fire,  and  what  a 
fine  relief  to  the  colour  of  the  landscape  is  the  blue  smoke  rising 
in  graceful  curves  !  As  one  looks  at  the  tangled  mass  of  dying 
vegetation,  tossed  by  the  storm  in  every  shape  upon  the  ground, 
it  appears  evident  that  Nature  herself  has  abundance  of  work 
on  hand  to  restore  order  before  the  spring  is  here ;  but  she  is 
never  idle. 

The  sun  is  now  rapidly  clearing  away  the  mist,  and  the 
beauty  of  the  foliage  yet  remaining  on  the  trees  is  more  clearly 
seen.  Some  of  the  leaves  are  still  almost  as  green  as  in  the 
height  of  summer,  in  others  may  be  found  all  varieties  of 
gorgeous  colouring,  from  golden  yellow  to  deep  purple.  And 
yet,  although  nature  has  put  on  such  gay  attire,  there  is  a 
feeling  of  melancholy  in  the  wood.  Though  the  scent  of  the 
falling  leaves  is  sweet,  there  is  sadness  in  the  rustling  sound  as 
they  are  driven  along  by  the  wind.  The  birds  appear  con- 
scious that  a  time  of  privation  is  at  hand ;  the  song  of  the 
redbreast  is  short  and  mournful ;  the  cawing  of  yon  solitary 
rook  has  the  sound  of  a  knell.  Even  the  squirrel,  collecting 
his  winter  food,  has  not  the  bright  look  he  had  in  the  spring ; 
and  in  the  warm  sun  a  few  insects  are  flying  in  a  listless  way, 
as  though  their  vitality  was  almost  gone. 
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"  But  thou,  while  Kingdoms  overset, 

Or  lapse  from  hand  to  hand, 
Thy  leaf  shall  never  fail,  nor  yet 
Thine  acorn  in  the  land." 

TENNYSON. 

WHAT  memories  of  happy  hours  spent  in  its  leafy  shade  does 
the  name  of  this  tree  bring  to  thousands !  Old  men  in  distant 
cities  tell  with  what  pleasure  in  their  youthful  days  they 
climbed  the  Major's  great  branches,  or  hid  themselves  within 
his  hollow  trunk  ;  and  that  when  years  had  sped  away  and 
their  climbing  days  were  over,  these  excursions  were  still 
remembered  as  the  happiest  of  the  year  ;  and  no  journey  to  the 
forest  could  ever  be  made  without  a  call  upon  the  Major,  where, 
reclining  on  his  ancient  roots  in  company  with  life-long  friends, 
time  passed  too  quickly  away.  No  merely  local  fame  is  his, 
for  year  by  year  men  come  in  greater  numbers,  and  from  the 
most  distant  regions  of  the  world,  to  gaze  upon  his  patriarchal 
form.  During  his  long  existence  what  a  circle  of  acquaintance 
he  might  claim,  for  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  lives  of  two 
such  trees,  one  planted  at  the  death  of  the  other,  would  extend 
from  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era  to  the  present 
day!  Perhaps  the  "lion-hearted  Richard"  when  passing 
through  Sherwood  Forest,  saw  and  admired  the  fair  proportions 
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of  this  oak,  for  it  would  then  be  something  like  two  hundred 
years  old,  and  just  in  its  youthful  prime.  Whether  the 
treacherous  John  put  a  brand  upon  it  (as  on  other  forest  oaks, 
which  the  trees  made  haste  to  hide  away)  one  cannot  tell  ;  but, 
being  so  near  to  the  Kings'  house  at  Clipston,  it  would  be 
known  to  most  of  the  Plantagenet  Kings,  and  since  they 
vanished  from  the  earth  what  numbers  of  other  great  ones  have 
looked  upon  his  kingly  form  !  And  still  the  tree  is  full  of  life, 
though  centuries  have  passed. 

Major  Rooke,  a  noted  antiquary  who  resided  in  the 
neighbourhood  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago,  took  a  great 
interest  in  Sherwood.  He  discovered  the  brand  of  King  John, 
about  eighteen  inches  beneath  the  bark  of  one  of  these  oaks, 
and  upwards  of  a  foot  from  the  centre.  He  also  found  those  of 
King  James,  and  William  and  Mary.  But  this  oak  was  known 
to  be  a  particular  favourite  of  the  Major's,  and  on  that  account 
would  be  popularly  known  as  the  Major's  Oak,  from  which  the 
transition  would  naturally  follow.1 

Some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Edwinstowe  living  about  thirty 
years  ago  also  remembered  the  oak  by  another  name — "  the 
Cockpen  tree."  At  one  time  the  neighbourhood  was  famous 
for  the  breed  of  game  cocks,  and  the  Major's  hollow  trunk  was 
their  roosting  place. 

Christopher  Thomson  made  some  measurements  of  the  oak. 
In  his  description  he  says,  "  Look  well  at  his  broad  and  age- 

1  In  answer  to  an  inquiry  on  this  subject  addressed  some  years  ago  to 
Lord  Hawkesbury  (afterwards  Earl  of  Liverpool),  who  for  many  years 
resided  at  Cockglade,  and  was  an  undoubted  authority  on  everything 
connected  with  Sherwood,  his  lordship  replied  :  "  I  think  the  name 
'  Queen  Oak  '  is  older  than  you  imagine.  It  was  certainly  so  called  in  the 
late  Lord  Manver's  time,  and  I  have  always  known  it  under  that  name 
from  my  earliest  childhood,  when  we  went  over  often  from  Osberton  to 
picnic  there,  between  forty  and  fifty  years  ago.  And  my  father 
(born  1800)  always  called  it  by  that  name." 

There  is  an  early  water-colour  drawing  at  Osberton  of  the  last  century 
of  the  tree,  and  I  think  it  is  marked  at  the  back  in  writing  of  the  date  : 
"  The  Queen  Oak,  in  Birkland." 
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furrowed  flanks  ;  see  his  antique  roots  thrown  firmly  into  the 
soil,  and  observe,  that  by  actual  measurement,  his  bole  grips 
the  earth  with  a  circumference  of  ninety  feet ;  a  little  higher  up, 
six  feet  from  the  ground,  his  girth  is  thirty  feet ;  and,  of  his 
fifty  arms  which  he  throws  so  majestically  around,  one  alone  is 
twelve  feet  in  circumference,  while,  unitedly,  he  waves  his 
oaken  wreath  over  a  diameter  of  two  hundred  and  forty  feet ! 
Like  the  rest  of  his  greenwood  brethren,  the  storms  of  a 
thousand  winters  have  shaven  his  locks  and  shortened  his 
manly  proportions,  but  they  have  only  scathed — they  have  not 
killed  him  ;  .  .  .  On  one  occasion,  seven  of  our  villagers  took 
breakfast  within  the  age-scooped  trunk  of  this  old  oak,  and  had 
plenty  of  room  for  all  the  necessary  furniture  of  coffee,  kettles, 
and  cups.  On  many  occasions  our  village  choir  have  stepped 
aside  in  their  woodland  rambles  and  sheltered  themselves 
within  the  Major's  heart  to  the  number  of  twelve,  and  some- 
times more. ' l 

Some  years  before  the  production  of  The  Foresters,  Lord 
Tennyson,  in  company  with  his  son,  Mr.  Hallam  Tennyson, 
paid  a  visit  to  Sherwood  Forest.  The  scene  of  the  play  is 
laid  in  Sherwood,  and  Tennyson  must  have  had  the  Major  Oak 
in  mind  when  writing  this  passage  : 

"  Robin  Hood.    Where  lies  that  cask  of  wine  whereof  we  plundered 

The  Norman  Prelate  ? 

Little  John.  In  that  Oak  where  twelve 

Can  stand  inside  nor  touch  each  other." 

Excursionists  to  Sherwood  make  it  their  duty  to  see  the 
Major  Oak,  and  that  is  generally  the  extent  of  their  knowledge 
of  the  forest.  On  fine  days  in  summer  they  resort  there  in 
great  numbers,  and  it  is  seldom  they  add  picturesqueness  to  the 
scene.  An  incident  of  a  pleasing  character,  however,  happened 
one  midsummer  evening  thirteen  years  ago  through  the 

1  Autobiography  of  an  Artisan. 
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presence  of  a  party  of  pleasure-seekers.  Though  the  sun  was 
hidden  from  sight,  he  had  not  yet  set ;  but  through  an  opening 
among  the  trees  was  throwing  his  last  bright  golden  rays  on 
the  Major  and  the  tops  of  the  surrounding  oaks.  The  notes 
of  the  cuckoo  could  still  be  heard  in  the  direction  of  the  Hall 
wood  ;  no  other  sound  was  audible,  except  a  blackbird  piping 
in  low  tones,  as  though  he  too  would  soon  be  at  rest.  A  flock 
of  swans  with  outstretched  necks  was  flying  high  up  in  the  air, 
in  the  direction  of  Rufford  Lake.  All  about  the  great  tree  was 
silent  and  peaceful,  for  excursionists  had  long  since  left  the 
village.  Even  the  old  man,  who  in  summer  time  has  charge 
of  the  oak,  had  gone  home  hours  ago.  But  now  a  number 
of  people  (perhaps  thirty  to  forty)  were  seen  making  their  way 
along  the  road  to  the  Major  Oak.  As  they  drew  nearer, 
it  became  evident,  from  their  remarks  and  orderly  conduct,  that 
they  were  not  of  the  class  of  visitors  who  come  merely  for 
rough  enjoyment.  The  women,  who  all  appeared  to  be  young, 
were  well  though  plainly  dressed.  For  a  short  time  they 
wandered  about,  contemplating  the  size  of  the  tree,  and 
estimating  the  capacity  of  its  hollow  trunk.  They  then  seated 
themselves  on  the  great  roots  and  on  the  ground  under  the 
branches  ;  and  after  conversing  a  while,  one  of  the  party, 
opening  a  book,  commenced  to  read  aloud,  the  whole  company 
grouped  around.  This  continued  for  some  time,  and  wonder- 
ing what  could  be  of  sufficient  interest  to  keep  the  attention 
of  these  people,  I  heard  these  lines  : 

"  Me,  goddess,  bring 
To  arched  walks  of  twilight  groves, 
And  shadows  brown,  that  Sylvan  loves, 
Of  pine,  or  monumental  oak, 
Where  the  rude  axe,  with  heaved  stroke, 
Was  never  heard  the  nymphs  to  daunt, 
Or  fright  them  from  their  hallow'd  haunt." 

These   were   evidently  no  ordinary  excursionists,   or  they 
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would  not  listen  to  poetry  —  even  Milton's  —  on  such  an  occasion. 
After  a  while,  turning  to  another  part  of  the  volume,  the 
reader  resumed  : 

"  Haste  thee,  nymph,  and  bring  with  thee 
Jest,  and  youthful  Jollity, 
Quips,  and  cranks,  and  wanton  wiles, 
Nods,  and  becks,  and  wreathed  smiles, 
Such  as  hang  on  Hebe's  cheek, 
And  love  to  live  in  dimple  sleek  ; 
Sport  that  wrinkled  Care  derides, 
And  Laughter  holding  both  his  sides. 
Come,  and  trip  it,  as  you  go, 
On  the  light  fantastic  toe." 

Owing  to  the  rapidly  failing  light,  the  reading  ceased  ere 
long.  The  sky  overhead  had  by  this  time  become  of  deepest 
sombre  blue,  passing  by  gradations  to  golden  yellow  at  the 
horizon,  where  it  was  barred  by  bands  of  bright  crimson, 
throwing  a  deep  rich  glow  on  all  around.  Some  further  time 
was  spent  in  conversation,  when,  at  a  signal  from  one  of  the 
party,  the  whole  number  rose  to  their  feet,  and  forming  into 
two  columns  —  the  men  on  one  side  and  the  women  on  the 
other  —  began  a  slow  rhythmic  movement  to  the  low  music  of 
their  own  voices,  winding  about  in  graceful  curves  through 
the  wide  open  space  ;  now  the  two  columns  uniting,  now 
dividing,  and  again  uniting  ;  all  the  while  to  the  low  chanting 
of  the  dancers.  This  was  continued  for  some  time,  the 
surrounding  landscape  in  the  subdued  light  forming  a  lovely 
background  to  the  picture. 

The  whole  incident  seemed  like  a  dream,  so  beautiful,  and 
so  different  to  the  ordinary  life  of  to-day.  Perhaps  it  was  no 
less  impressive  from  being  entirely  unexpected.  But  this 
pleasing  episode  came  to  an  end  ;  the  visitors  took  their  way 
quietly,  as  they  had  come,  and  all  was  again  silent  near  the 
great  tree. 
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IN  no  part  of  the  forest  is  the  singing  of  birds  heard  in  greater 
perfection  than  in  the  avenue  leading  from  the  Major  Oak 
to  the  westward  : — 

"  Far  and  near, 

In  wood  and  thicket,  over  the  wide  grove, 
They  answer  and  provoke  each  other's  song." 

It  has  often  been  shown  how  delightfully  woodland  scenery 
lends  itself  to  tales  of  the  supernatural ;  and  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  a  more  appropriate  setting  for  the  "  wood  notes  wild  " 
of  Shakespeare  than  in  the  haunted  glades  of  this  old  forest  ; 
for  those  beautiful  creations  of  his  mind,  Titania  and  Oberon, 
Peasblossom,  Moth,  and  all  the  motley  train  ;  or  for  the  wild 
gambols  of  Robin  Goodfellow.  When  one  thinks  of  the  wise 
sayings  of  the  melancholy  Jacques,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  the 
banished  duke  and  his  companions  in  exile  grouped  on  the 
spreading  roots  of  one  of  the  great  oaks  ;  and  in  the  carolling 
of  the  birds  one  hears  an  echo  of  Amiens'  song,  as  though  the 
singer  was  in  one  of  the  glades  near  at  hand.  And  how  well 
this  out-of-the-world  forest  seems  to  accord  with  the  sweet  love 
passages  that  run  through  this  play,  and  with  the  philosophic 
foolery  of  Touchstone. 

Though  it  is  not  known  that  Shakespeare  ever  was  in 
Sherwood  Forest,  there  is  no  doubt  he  was  acquainted  with 
many  of  the  legends  of  Robin  Hood ;  and  in  that  old 
Shakespearian  England  men  must  have  rendered  a  grateful 
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homage  to  their  oak  forests  in  the  sense  of  all  that  they  owed 
to  their  goodly  timber  in  the  wainscot  and  furniture  of  the 
rooms  they  loved  best  when  the  blue  of  the  frosty  midnight 
was  contrasted  in  the  dark  diamonds  of  the  lattice  with  the 
glowing  brown  of  the  warm  fire-lighted  crimson-tapestried  walls.1 

Perhaps  we  of  the  twentieth  century  in  some  respects 
over-value  the  privileges  we  enjoy  in  this  epoch  of  motor-cars 
and  fast  life  in  comparison  to  that  of  our  ancestors  four  hundred 
years  ago,  when  men  of  giant  intellect  were  to  be  found  whose 
productions  have  astounded  the  world.  And  to  the  artist  what 
a  charming  sketch  is  this  by  Ruskin  of  the  homes  in  the 
England  of  that  age  ! 

At  the  western  extremity  of  the  broad  drive,  and  running  at 
right  angles  with  it,  is  the  neutral  ground,  an  avenue  composed 
principally  of  hollies,  dividing  the  Thoresby  and  Welbeck 
estates.  It  is  about  two  miles  in  length,  the  ground  rising 
from  each  extremity  to  a  point  at  its  intersection  with  the  drive, 
where  may  be  found  the  Centre  Tree,  only  notable  as  a 
landmark.  It  is  an  oak,  about  140  years  old,  and,  compared 
to  its  neighbours,  a  mere  stripling. 

At  the  southern  end  of  this  centre  drive,  in  the  middle  of  a 
wide  opening,  is  a  large  stone  building  erected  by  the  Duke  of 
Portland  in  the  early  years  of  this  century  as  a  school,  for  which 
purpose  it  is  still  used.  The  design  is,  in  some  measure,  a 
copy  of  the  Abbey  Gateway  at  Worksop.  It  was  an  excellent 
idea  to  ornament  this  structure — standing  in  Sherwood  Forest 
—with  carved  figures  of  Robin  Hood,  Little  John,  Maid 
Marian,  Friar  Tuck,  and  others  of  the  outlaws ;  yet,  how 
strange  it  is  that  the  memory  of  these  men  should  still  survive 
and  be  honoured  in  this  manner  within  sight  of  the  King's 
House  at  Clipston,  whilst  its  royal  owners,  who  held  this 
class  of  men  in  detestation,  are  comparatively  forgotten. 
Unfortunately,  as  works  of  art,  these  figures  must  be  acknow- 
ledged to  be  failures,  but  notwithstanding  this  drawback,  they 
are  of  interest  here. 

1  Ruskin. 
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To  a  lover  of  picturesque  scenery,  perhaps  the  least  interesting 
time  of  the  year  in  Sherwood  occurs  in  late  autumn  or  the 
beginning  of  winter.  Then  the  days  are  frequently  dull  and 
damp ;  but  after  a  continuance  of  this  depressing  weather,  it  is 
pleasant  on  awakening  some  morning  to  find,  from  the  frost 
upon  the  window  panes,  and  the  thin  covering  of  snow  upon 
the  ground,  that  during  the  night  a  change  of  temperature  has 
taken  place.  Now  the  sun  is  struggling  to  dispel  the  mist  that 
hangs  on  Wellow  Wood,  the  forest  path  is  frozen  hard  and 
crisp,  the  snow  clings  lovingly  to  the  church  spire,  and  throws 
her  light  mantle  on  the  old  parsonage.  How  sweet  the  village 
bells  sound  in  the  keen  morning  air !  On  such  a  day  the  sense 
of  beauty  is  intensified.  Although  in  winter  Nature  is  sparing 
of  her  brightest  colours — gilding  the  bracken  with  a  paler  gold 
than  in  the  earlier  months,  yet,  even  now  she  paints  the  cottage 
roof  with  lovely  hues  of  green  and  luscious  red,  as  though  she 
loved  these  humble  dwellings  of  the  poor,  and  gave  them  of  her 
best.  Within  the  forest  the  oaks  and  birches,  silvered  by  the 
snow,  have  a  mysterious  charm,  and  the  hoar  frost  sparkling  on 
the  long  reedy  grass,  the  clear  air,  the  bright  sky,  even  the 
iris-tinted  feather  in  the  frozen  pool,  speak  of  a  world  of  beauty. 
But,  when  for  a  lengthened  period  the  ground  is  covered 
with  deep  snow,  winter  wears  a  more  serious  aspect.  Until 
the  making  of  the  new  railway,  almost  all  communication 
between  the  vicinity  of  the  forest  and  distant  places  was  occa- 
sionally stopped  by  snow  drifts  on  the  roads.  At  such  times 
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the  wild  animals  of  the  forest  suffer  severely.  It  is  pitiable  to 
see  the  poor  starved  creatures,  usually  timorous,  and  flying  on 
the  approach  of  a  human  being,  now  so  stupefied  by  want  of 
food  as  to  lose  all  sense  of  fear.  In  their  hunger  they  destroy 
many  of  the  newly  planted  trees  by  eating  the  bark,  and 
numbers  of  the  fine  hollies  in  the  neutral  ground  have  been 
killed  in  this  way. 

In  these  peaceful  times,  when  one  is  accustomed  to  wander 
in  the  forest  without  fear  of  danger,  it  is  a  matter  of  some 
surprise  to  read  in  Harrod's  History  of  Mansfield,  of  Sir 
Robert  Plumpton  holding  lands  in  Mansfield  Woodhouse,  called 
Wolfhunt  Land,  "  by  the  service  of  winding  a  horn  and  driving 
or  frightening  the  wolves  in  the  forest  of  Shirewood."  Alice, 
the  wife  of  Sir  Robert  Plumpton  (from  whom  he  derived  his 
interest  in  the  estate),  was  a  descendant  of  Godfrey  Foljambe, 
who,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  owned  lands  there,  and  was 
the  King's  forester.  The  wolves  would  doubtless  prey  upon 
the  King's  deer,  and  in  after  years  the  devastations  of  the  deer 
themselves  became  a  source  of  trouble  to  the  landowners. 

In  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  the  annoyance  had  become  so 
acute  that  a  meeting  of  the  gentlemen  of  Nottinghamshire  was 
held  at  Rufford,  to  take  into  consideration  the  propriety  of 
addressing  her  Majesty  on  the  subject.  In  the  address  these 
gentlemen  forwarded,  they  expressed  a  desire  to  have  the 
bounds  of  the  forest  accurately  ascertained  and  described,  and 
complained  of  the  excessive  burden  they  sustained  through  the 
inroads  of  the  deer,  which  they  stated  to  be  three  times  as 
numerous  as  formerly,  and  even  then,  when  the  number  did  not 
exceed  three  hundred,  it  was  as  many  as  the  forest  could 
properly  maintain.  That  they  not  only  destroyed  the  crops  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  forest,  but  even  to  the  distance  of 
many  miles,  and  that  the  gentlemen  found  the  charge  to  which 
they  were  put  in  hiring  watchmen  to  protect  their  property  both 
night  and  day  was  almost  more  than  they  could  support.1 
1  The  Last  Perambulation  of  Sherwood  Forest,  A.  Stapleton. 
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Among  the  MSS.  preserved  at  Osberton  is  a  letter  of  some 
months'  earlier  date,  from  one  Isaac  Knight  to  St.  Andrew 
Thornhagh  on  the  same  matter.  The  writer  concludes  by 
suggesting  that  "  it  might  be  convenient  to  have  the  case 
printed  how  that  there  is  no  harbour  nor  shelter  left  for  the 
deer,  and  that  they  are  so  numerous  that  in  hard  weather  they 
break  into  barns  to  get  hay,  and  that  they  eat  up  and  destroy 
all  poor  people's  cabbages  and  carrots  that  live  near  the  forest, 
and  the  farmers  are  afraid  to  sow  any  corn  in  the  usual  time  for 
fear  the  deer  should  destroy  it,  and  what  they  do  sow  they  are 
forced  to  watch  all  night  for  some  six  months,  and  that  they 
scarce  can  get  any  servants  to  live  with  and  serve  them  because 
they  will  not  watch  their  corn  in  the  night  time.  All  this  you 
know  to  be  true  ;  there  might  a  great  deal  more  be  said  ;  this 
must  be  left  to  better  judgment."  ' 

The  trouble  caused  by  the  depredations  of  the  deer,  how- 
ever, was  not  abated  until  long  after  this,  for,  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  "  the  father  of  the  late  Samuel  Plumb, 
the  poet,  was  allowed  to  live  with  his  family  rent  free,  at  a 
house  called  the  Odd  Place,  between  Lambley  and  Wood- 
borough,  on  condition  that  he  kept  the  forest  deer  from  destroy- 
ing his  landlord's  corn  in  that  quarter."  2 

1  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission  :  Osberton  MSS. 

2  White's  Worksop  and  the  "Dukcry." 
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"  Time  made  thee  what  thou  wast,  King  of  the  Woods ; 
And  time  hath  made  thee  what  thou  art — a  cave 
For  owls  to  roost  in." 

MANY  years  have  elapsed  since  the  great  bough  was  torn 
from  this  oak,  and  still  the  tree  stands  erect  and  tall  like  an 
aged  warrior,  proudly  exhibiting  his  scars.  Nor  is  it  wanting 
in  vigour,  for  every  summer  it  is  decked  with  an  abundance 
of  green  leaves.  Summer,  however,  is  not  the  only  season 
when  trees,  and  particularly  the  oak-trees,  excite  our  admira- 
tion ;  for  then  the  foliage  hides  a  great  part  of  the  contours 
of  the  trunk  and  boughs,  as  well  as  the  smaller  branches  in 
which  Nature's  handiwork  is  so  beautifully  displayed.  In 
winter  the  marvellous  intricacy  of  the  small  branches  and  the 
grandeur  of  the  great  boughs  fills  one  with  wonder.  Nor 
is  this  wonder  abated  when  occasionally  some  irregularity 
appears  in  the  laws  which  govern  their  growth,  as  may  be 
noticed  in  an  oak  on  the  Budby  path  near  this  place.  This 
tree  is  perfect  in  form,  with  the  exception  of  one  bough, 
which,  after  leaving  the  trunk  at  an  acute  angle  near  the 
ground,  is  extended  for  thirty  feet  in  a  straight  line,  and  is 
quite  out  of  harmony  with  the  usual  growth  of  the  oak.  Is 
there  then  truth  in  the  thought  that  "  Nature  has  perfections, 
in  order  to  show  that  she  is  the  image  of  God  ;  and  defects, 
in  order  to  show  that  she  His  only  is  image"?' 

1  Pascal. 
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The  bracken  is  here  almost  as  remarkable  as  the  oak  for 
its  vigorous  growth.  Tennyson  says  the  oak  of  Sumner- 
chace  is  "hidden  to  the  knees  in  fern";  but  in  Sherwood, 
bracken  attains  to  a  height  of  five  or  six  feet,  and  even  now, 
though  it  is  March,  and  many  rude  gales  of  wind  have 
swept  over  Birkland  during  the  winter,  it  still  remains 
standing  erect  in  sheltered  places,  though  dead,  and  some- 
what shrunk  in  height. 

There  is  a  feeling  of  quiet  in  the  wood  this  morning  that 
is  most  enjoyable  ;  the  mere  sensation  of  living  feels  to  be 
sufficient  for  one's  present  happiness.  Grey  clouds  are  floating 
overhead  from  which  at  intervals  the  sun  peeps  out,  and  the 
lark,  that  hopeful  bird,  is  fluttering  from  the  ground.  A 
flock  of  jackdaws  may  be  seen  in  the  distance,  but  there  is 
nothing  to  disturb  the  feeling  of  repose.  A  solitary  rabbit 
starts  at  the  sight  of  a  stranger,  and  when  he  is  gone  the 
stillness  is  even  more  pronounced.  And  yet,  how  pleasant 
are  many  of  the  commonest  sounds  of  country  life  : — there 
is  something  musical  even  in  the  closing  of  the  gate  and 
the  reverberating  echo  through  the  wood  as  one  leaves 
Birkland.  But  how  discordant  is  the  noise  the  bird- 
tenter  in  yonder  field  begins  to  make  when  roused  by 
the  approach  of  a  stranger, — alternately  screaming  at  the 
top  of  his  voice,  and  shaking  an  odious  rattle.  Nor,  to 
one  unpractised  in  agricultural  ways,  does  it  appear  that  the 
work  he  is  engaged  upon  will  repay  the  cost,  as  it  is  not 
unusual  for  the  bird-tenter  to  have  no  voice  beyond  a 
whisper,  for  some  weeks  after  his  protection  of  the  farmers' 
seed  corn. 

Unlike  Birkland  and  Bilhagh,  Budby  south  forest  is 
comparatively  open  ground,  for  the  almost  numberless  haw- 
thorns are  of  low  growth,  and  the  clumps  of  Scotch  firs 
do  not  materially  obstruct  the  view.  Although  autumn  is 
generally  thought  to  be  the  most  favourable  time  for  seeing 
the  forest,  when  the  purple  bloom  is  on  the  heather,  when 
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the  fading  bracken  is  of  gorgeous  tones  of  gold,  or  crimson, 
and  the  branches  of  the  hawthorns  hang  with  bright  red 
berries  ;  yet,  even  in  this  early  month  of  the  year,  the  land- 
scape has  a  charm  peculiarly  its  own.  The  thorns  now  show 
their  leafless  forms,  moss-grown,  and  twisted  into  thousands 
of  fantastic  shapes,  sometimes  bent  nearly  to  the  ground 
by  the  wind,  often  with  mistletoe  clinging  to  the  upper 
branches.  The  masses  of  heather,  now  of  a  purple  grey,  the 
bracken  of  an  orange  brown,  the  sombre  green  of  the  gorse, 
and  the  delicate  pale  tints  of  the  forest  grass,  compose  a 
scene  of  quiet  beauty,  which  is  heightened  in  the  distance 
by  the  pleasant  colour  of  the  cottage  roofs  of  Budby,  while 
the  grey  hills  about  Welbeck,  Clumber,  and  Thoresby  close 
in  the  view. 

It  appears  surprising  that  fires  are  not  of  more  frequent 
occurrence  in  these  open  forests,  for  in  the  early  spring, 
should  the  rainfall  be  less  abundant  than  usual,  the  bracken 
becomes  very  combustible,  and  when  once  on  fire  burns 
fiercely,  and  is  difficult  to  extinguish.  Some  years  ago, 
while  in  the  wood  near  this  place,  the  writer  was  startled 
by  two  boys  calling  for  assistance,  and  shouting  "  the  forest 
is  on  fire."  It  turned  out  to  be  merely  the  bracken  that 
was  burning.  It  had  evidently  not  been  long  alight,  but 
spread  too  rapidly  to  be  extinguished  by  stamping,  although, 
after  some  trouble,  the  mischief  was  prevented  from  extending 
by  pulling  up  the  bracken  and  dry  grass  in  the  direction  in 
which  the  fire  was  being  carried  by  the  wind. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  a  serious 
conflagration  took  place  in  Sherwood  Forest,  which  had  its 
origin  in  some  ill-slacked  charcoal  falling  among  the  dry 
heather. 
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BUDBY 

IT  has  been  well  said  by  an  eminent  writer  on  country  life, 
that  "  there  is  not  a  more  beautiful  sight  in  the  world  than 
that  of  our  English  cottages  in  those  parts  of  the  country  where 
the  violent  changes  of  the  times  have  not  been  so  sensibly 
felt,  where  manufacturers  have  not  introduced  their  red, 
staring,  bald,  brick  houses,  and  what  is  worse,  their  beer- 
shops  and  demoralisation  ;  where,  in  fact,  a  more  primitive 
simplicity  remains.  There,  on  the  edges  of  the  forests,  in 
quiet  hamlets,  and  sweet  woody  valleys,  the  little  grey 
thatched  cottages,  with  their  gardens  and  old  orchards,  their 
rows  of  bee  hives,  and  their  porches  clustered  with  jessamine 
and  roses  .  .  .  there  they  stand,  and  give  one  a  poetical  idea 
of  peace  and  happiness  which  is  inexpressible  ;  well  may  they 
be  the  admiration  of  foreigners."  ' 

Surrounded  on  every  hand  by  pleasing  sights  and  sounds, 
what  opportunities  of  happiness  are  within  the  reach  of  the 
humble  dwellers  here !  Life  passed  in  scenes  like  this  ought 
certainly  to  be  affected  for  the  better,  although  the  faculty 
of  appreciating  lovely  objects  is  not  given  to  all.  But,  that 
there  are  some  dwellers  here  who  appreciate  the  beauties  of 
nature  may  be  seen  in  the  careful  training  of  the  old- 
fashioned  pink  rose  that  blooms  so  luxuriantly  over  yon 
parlour  window.  And  those  noble  hollyhocks  would  not 
hold  up  their  heads  so  proudly,  or  those  lilies  and  carnations 

1  Howitt's  Rural  Life. 
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grow  so  fine  and  smell  so  sweet  unless  the  hand  that  tends 
them  was  a  loving  one. 

The  beautifully  clear  river  Meden  flows  by  the  side  of 
the  road,  and  adds  greatly  to  the  attraction  of  the  village. 
The  further  bank  of  the  stream  is  overgrown  with  low 
shrubs  and  reeds,  where  the  aquatic  birds  that  frequent  the 
river  make  their  nests ;  among  others,  the  water  hen,  who 
here  seems  to  have  thrown  aside  her  timidity,  for  though 
so  near  these  dwellings  she  frequently  crosses  the  road  in 
order  to  feed  with  the  poultry  in  the  farmyard. 

From  the  bridge  may  be  seen,  a  little  lower  down  the 
river,  a  fine  group  of  Scotch  firs,  reflected  in  the  water, 
which  is  undisturbed  save  by  the  stately  movement  of  the 
swans,  whose  graceful  forms  serve  to  emphasise  the  rude 
grandeur  of  the  pines. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second  when  a  perambulation 
(which  is  said  to  have  been  the  last)  took  place  of  Sherwood 
Forest,  one  of  the  boundaries  named  is  the  King's  Stand,  in 
Budby  North  Forest,  where  the  Stuart  Kings  were  accustomed 
to  watch  the  progress  of  the  hunt.  In  old  times  the  forest, 
or  a  chase,  differed  from  a  park  in  not  being  enclosed,  but 
in  being  defined  by  metes  and  bounds.  These  boundaries 
had  to  be  inspected  at  intervals,  and  in  1662  twelve  jury- 
men were  engaged  on  the  borders  of  Sherwood  for  upwards 
of  a  month  in  this  occupation.  From  the  King's  Stand  in  a 
southerly  direction,  other  limits  of  the  forest  were  at  Glead- 
thorpe,  Warsop,  Pleasley  Mill,  near  Newbold  Mill,  Teversall 
Bridge,  near  Hardwick  Hall,  Linby  Mill,  Bulwell,  Basford, 
Radford  Mill,  and  the  Trent  Bridge,  Nottingham.  While 
from  the  King's  Stand  in  a  north-westerly  direction  the 
boundaries  were  in  Nortonfield  side,  at  Cat  hill,  Clown  fields, 
Welbeck  Park,  Clumber  yate,  Thoresby  fields,  Conyngswath 
(the  King's  ford),  near  Haughton  Park,  the  "  High  Street 
of  Blith,"  which  the  writer  says  "is  a  way  that  leadeth  from 
Nottingham  to  Blith  by  Horton  Parke  Side,  and  followeth 
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the  same  hie  street  to  a  place  called  White  Water,  and  so 
along  the  said  street,  leaving  Boughton  Fields  on  the  east 
part,  and  Olerton  Fields,  and  the  Towne,  on  the  west  part, 
and  soe  to  Blith  Street  Lane,  which  goeth  up  to  Mellow, 
alias  Melleigh,  and  there  it  is  crossed  with  a  way  which 
goeth  from  Newark  to  Warsopp  and  there  it  entereth  into 
the  demesnes  of  Rufford  at  Wellye  Gapp,  and  still  proceedeth 
by  an  old  lane  crossing  a  great  way  leading  from  Kneesall 
to  Mansfield,  by  Reuen  Grange,  leaving  it  on  the  east,  and 
leaveing  Wellye  also  on  the  east,  and  then  neare  unto  Blake- 
stone  Hall  now  called  Southsell"  leaving  the  olde  Parke  on 
the  east,  and  proceedeth  along  by  the  said  Parke,  to  the 
way  that  goeth  to  Nottingham,  between  Shire  Oaks  field 
and  the  Brook  that  runneth  into  Rufford  Dam,  and  so  alonsT 

o 

the  said  Highway  between  the  fields  of  Bilesthorpe  and 
Winkersfielcl,  and  then  to  an  old  ditch  which  is  the  outside 
of  the  Boundaries  of  Rufford  on  the  East,  until  it  come  unto 
a  stone  called  the  Abbot's  Stone  which  is  the  Pertition 
between  the  Grounds  of  the  Abbott  of  Rufford,  and  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Yorke,  and  so  it  extendeth  itself  southward 
till  it  come  over  against  Darton  Grange,  and  always  keeping 
the  way,  turning  a  little  Westward  until  it  come  to  the  river 
of  Dorbeck,"  and  by  various  other  boundaries,  the  last  being 
the  Trent  bridge  at  Nottingham.1 

1  Stapleton,  The  Last  Perambulation  of  Sherwood  Forest. 
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"  Lord,  who  would  live  turmoiled  in  the  court, 
And  may  enjoy  such  quiet  walks  as  these  ? " 

SHAKESPEARE. 

ONE  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  many  fine  parks  that  adorn 
this  kingdom  is  undoubtedly  Thoresby.  It  is  inseparably 
a  part  of  the  old  forest ;  numbers  of  the  trees  now  standing 
were  here  before  Robert  de  Pierpont,  the  ancestor  of  the 
present  noble  owner  of  the  estate,  came  to  England  in  the 
train  of  Duke  William,  and  in  any  account  of  Sherwood, 
Thoresby  must,  of  necessity,  have  a  place. 

Near  the  classic  bridge  in  the  park,  at  a  short  distance 
from  Budby,  may  be  found  one  of  the  most  charming  scenes 
in  the  locality.  From  this  point  may  be  seen  Kingston  Island 
in  the  middle  of  the  lake,  and  on  rising  ground  further  away 
is  Thoresby  House,  with  the  graceful  spire  of  Perlethorpe 
Church  in  the  distance.  Here  and  there  may  be  recognised, 
by  their  rugged  contours,  some  of  Sherwood's  ancient  oaks, 
while  the  white  blossoming  thorn  flourishes  everywhere,  and 
is  perhaps,  when  its  perfume  scents  the  air,  the  most 
favoured  of  all  trees.  Never  is  there  more  pleasure  in  looking 
on  the  old  oaks  than  in  spring,  when  they  give  tokens  of 
renewed  vigour.  Then  the  Scotch  firs,  with  their  sombre 
foliage,  and  stems  glowing  of  a  bright  orange  in  the  sunlight, 
show  to  advantage  the  fresh  bright  green  of  the  beech  ;  and 
certainly  at  no  other  time  does  the  great  avenue  of  Spanish 
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chestnuts  look  so  lovely.  The  birds  by  their  songs  are 
known  to  be  most  happy  in  spring,  and  near  this  lake  they 
seem  to  sing  their  sweetest.  Swans  and  other  aquatic  birds 
abound.  We  are  told  by  Sherland  of  some  herons  making 
their  nests  on  these  great  trees ;  but  alas !  this  proved  no 
paradise  to  them,  for  in  some  seasons  their  eggs  were 
destroyed  by  the  carrion  crow,  and  eventually  the  herons 
were  all  shot  by  the  keepers.  The  osprey,  though  seldom 
seen  in  this  part  of  the  country,  took  up  its  abode  near  the 
lake  for  a  few  weeks  in  the  summer  of  1855.  It  was  frightened 
away  by  the  keepers.  White,  in  The  Natural  History  of 
Setborne,  speaks  of  the  bird  as  being  a  rarity  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood. 

From  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  a  number 
of  large  models  of  sea-going  vessels  were  on  this  lake.  In 
1795,  Throsby  names  "this  fine  sheet  of  water,  bearing 
vessels,  of  no  great  burthen,  richly  ornamental,"  and  he  adds, 
"  their  little  streamers  wafted  by  the  wind  have  a  pretty  effect." 
The  last  of  these  vessels,  built  of  cedar,  was  broken  up  about 
fifty  years  ago ;  the  captain  of  it,  an  old  sailor,  lived  and 
died  at  Castle  William,  a  picturesque,  ivy-covered  house 
on  the  adjacent  hill. 

Architects  of  the  present  day,  perhaps,  succeed  in  erecting 
bridges  that  are  more  convenient  for  use  than  the  fine  specimen 
of  eighteenth-century  work  in  Thoresby  Park  ;  and,  in  populous 
places,  utility,  no  doubt,  should  be  one  of  the  first  considera- 
tions ;  but  every  one  will  perceive  how  much  more  handsome 
is  the  general  design,  as  well  as  the  detail  of  this  bridge 
(with  the  crown  of  the  arch  slightly  higher  than  the  level 
of  the  road,  and  the  lines  of  its  balusters  gracefully  carved) 
than  many  of  more  recent  erection. 

On  each  side  the  pathway  from  the  lake  of  Chameleon 
Lodge  are  a  number  of  groups  of  noble  beeches  and  Scotch 
firs  ;  some  of  the  finest  in  the  park.  Though  not  so  grand 
in  their  effect  as  before  the  winter  of  1894,  when  two  of 
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the  most  handsome  beeches  were  blown  down.  There  is  a 
look  of  contentment  in  the  dwelling  at  the  head  of  this 
road,  sheltered  from  cold  winds  by  lovely  evergreen  trees 
of  phenomenal  growth ;  while  in  the  pleasure  garden  in 
front  of  the  house  is  a  mass  of  lovely  sweet  scented  flowers, 
and  from  the  windows  an  uninterrupted  view  of  beautiful 
scenery  where  the  occupant  may  wander  at  his  pleasure.  The 
dweller  in  a  town  may  well  say  "here  is  everything  needful 
to  a  happy  life." 

From  these  more  elevated  parts  of  the  park  extensive 
views  are  obtained  of  the  finely-wooded  landscape.  The  river 
Meden  may  be  traced  from  its  entrance  to  the  lake,  shining 
like  a  thread  of  silver,  and  again  as  it  emerges  near  Thoresby 
House  on  its  course  towards  Perlethorpe  ;  joining  the  Maun 
a  little  lower  down.  Among  the  thorns,  the  chestnuts,  and 
the  old  forest  oaks,  are  many  groups  of  beeches ;  Scotch 
firs  crowning  the  uplands,  and  occasionally  a  company  of 
fine,  vigorous  yews,  but  not  more  than  two  or  three  centuries 
old,  and  wanting  in  the  picturesque  beauty  that  age  alone 
can  give. 

An  agreeable  diversity  of  colour  is  given  to  the  scenery 
by  the  numerous  herds  of  deer ;  often  a  solitary  stag  may 
be  seen  half  buried  in  the  bracken,  apparently  absorbed  in 
meditation.  He  seems  to  be  the  poet  among  animals,  and 
as  he  walks  away  his  every  movement  is  full  of  grace. 

It  is  pleasant  to  be  reminded  by  the  name  of  the  wood 
at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  park,  of  Evelyn,  the  famous 
diarist.  Trees  in  this  wood,  protected  from  rough  weather 
by  proximity  to  each  other,  seem  to  lead  an  ideal  life.  How 
rapid  and  how  perfect  has  been  the  growth  of  these  pines ! 
And  the  Wellingtonia,  though  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  a 
picturesque  tree,  promises  to  rival  the  height  it  attains  in 
its  native  land. 

Gilbert  White,  in  his  Selborne,  asserts  that  the  beech  is 
"  the  most  lovely  of  forest  trees,  whether  we  consider  its 
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smooth  rind  or  bark,  its  glossy  foliage,  or  graceful  pendulous 
boughs."  Among  forest  trees  there  is  no  doubt  that  it 
occupies  a  high  position,  but  if  judged  by  its  graceful  growth 
it  has  a  formidable  rival  in  the  birch,  with  its  silvery  bark, 
its  slender  branches  and  delicate  leafage.  Nor  should  the 
elm  with  its  splendid  masses  of  foliage  be  forgotten.  Nor 
the  stately  Scotch  fir,  its  so.mbre  leaves  whispering  to  every 
passing  wind.  Is  there  not  also  a  wondrous  amount  of 
feathery  grace  and  lovely  colour  in  the  spring  foliage  and 
blossom  of  the  larch  ?  May  not  the  rugged  grandeur  of 
the  oak  claim  one's  admiration  equally  with  the  grace  of  the 
beech?  It  is  difficult  to  give  a  preference  to  one,  where  each 
has  a  special  beauty  of  its  own.  But  there  does  seem  a 
probability  that  an  avenue  of  beeches,  such  as  this,  first 
gave  the  old-time  architect  his  inspiration  when  designing 
the  "  pointed  aisle  and  shafted  stalk "  of  the  great  religious 
houses ;  so  close  is  the  resemblance  between  the  bole  of 
this  tree  and  the  column  of  the  cathedral  aisle,  and  so  great 
the  similarity  of  the  curving  of  the  upper  branches  and  the 
groining  of  the  roof.1 

There  are  few  finer  specimens  of  the  old  oaks  of  Sherwood 
than  those  adjoining  the  carriage  drive  in  the  park,  near 
the  Edwinstowe  gate.  Their  trunks,  massive  and  grand, 
and  their  roots  spreading  in  all  directions,  give  evidence  of 
enormous  strength  ;  while  their  foliage  seems  to  be  as  vigorous 
and  plentiful  as  in  their  early  days. 

1  Charles  Kingsley,  in  his  Biography,  says  on  this  subject  :  "  I  once 
scandalised  a  man,  who  had  been  sentimentalising  about  Gothic  aisles,  by 
telling  him  that  all  agreed  that  they  were  built  in  imitation  of  the  glades 
of  forest  trees,  with  branches  interlacing  overhead.  And  that  I  liked 
God's  work  better  than  man's. 

"  In  the  cathedral  we  worship  alone,  and  the  place  is  dumb,  or  speaks 
only  to  us,  raising  a  semi-seltish  emotion  ;  that  is,  having  its  beginning  and 
end  in  us.  In  the  forest  every  branch  and  leaf,  with  the  thousand  living 
things  which  cluster  on  them,  all  worship  with  us.  ...  They  are  all 
witnesses  of  God,  and  every  emotion  of  pleasure  which  they  feel  is  an  act 
of  praise  to  Him." 


- 
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Standing  near  the  head  of  the  Chestnut  Avenue,  which 
reaches  from  this  point  towards  the  river,  might  be  seen,  about 
fifty  years  ago,  the  Thoresby  House  which  preceded  the 
present  one.  In  1873  ^  was  taken  down,  the  more  magnifi- 
cent mansion  being  then  nearly  completed.  It  was  a  plain 
square  building,  without  any  pretence  to  architectural  adorn- 
ment, replacing  the  one  destroyed  by  fire  in  1745,  which  had 
itself  replaced  an  earlier  one  of  Elizabethan  character  not 
very  long  before  that  date.  The  situation  being  near  the 
river,  must  have  been  cold  and  damp  in  the  winter.  A 
distinguished  member  of  this  family,  writing  in  1754,  says: 
"  I  imagine  the  Duke  of  Kingston  is  now  building.  I  was 
told  he  intended  it  on  the  same  ground  where  the  last  house 
stood,  which  I  think  an  ill  fancy,  being  the  lowest  part  of 
the  park,  and  he  might  choose  others  with  a  prospect  more 
agreeable,  which  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  first  thing  to  be  con- 
sidered in  a  country  seat." 

Robert  de  Pierrepont,  who  was  of  French  extraction,  came 
first  into  England  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  and  from  a 
general  survey  taken  soon  afterwards,  appears  to  have  then 
possessed  the  lordships  of  Henestede  and  Wretham,  in  Suffolk, 
which  he  held  of  the  famous  William,  Earl  Warren  ;  one 
of  the  chief  nobles  who  accompanied  the  victorious  Norman 
duke.  And,  although  none  of  the  descendants  of  this  Robert 
de  Pierrepont  received  the  honour  of  a  peerage  until  the  reign 
of  King  Charles,  they  were  men  of  great  note  throughout 
succeeding  times,  both  for  the  considerable  lands  they 
possessed  in  several  counties,  and  also  for  services  in  the 
wars. 

In  the  thirteenth  century  Sir  Henry  de  Pierrepont  married 
Annora,  only  daughter  of  Michael  de  Manvers,  and  sister 
and  heiress  to  Lionel  de  Manvers,  by  whom  he  became 
possessed  of  several  lordships  in  Nottinghamshire,  and  among 
them  that  of  Holme,  which  now  retains  the  name  of  Holme- 
Pierrepont. 
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Sir  William  Pierrepont,  who  was  present  at  the  battle  of 
Stoke,  near  Newark,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  was 
made  a  Knight  Banneret  in  reward  for  his  valour  at  the  sieges 
of  Therounne  and  Tournay  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Eighth. 
By  his  second  wife,  who  was  daughter  of  Sir  Richard  Empson, 
he  was  father  of  Sir  George  Pierrepont,  who  was  created  a 
knight  of  the  carpet  at  the  coronation  of  Edward  VI. 

Upon  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  by  Henry  the 
Eighth,  Sir  George  Pierrepont  became  possessor  of  many 
manors. 

Henry  de  Pierrepont,  son  of  the  last-named  Sir  George, 
married  Frances,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Cavendish  and 
"  Bess  of  Hardwick."  The  second  son  of  this  marriage, 
Robert  de  Pierrepont,  was  said  by  Thoroton  to  be  not  more 
distinguished  for  his  fortune,  which  was  ample,  than  for  the 
endowment  of  his  mind.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  in 
1 60 1  represented  Nottingham  in  Parliament.  Charles  the  First, 
in  the  third  year  of  his  reign,  raised  him  to  the  dignity  of  Lord 
Pierrepont  of  Holme-Pierrepont,  in  Nottinghamshire,  Viscount 
Newark,  and  soon  afterwards  Earl  of  Kingston. 

The  Earl  of  Kingston  was  accidentally  killed  near  Gains- 
borough on  the  30th  of  July,  1643.' 

1  In  the  Life  of  Colonel  Hutchinson,  his  biographer,  writing  from  a 
Commonwealth  point  of  view,  gives  a  different  estimate  of  the  character  of 
this  Earl.  Mrs.  Hutchinson  says  that  at  the  commencement  of  the  difference 
between  Charles  I.  and  the  Parliament,  "  The  Earl  of  Kingston  a  few  months 
stood  neuter,  and  would  not  declare  himself  of  either  party,  and  being  a 
man  of  great  wealth  and  dependencies,  many  people  hung  in  suspense  by 
his  example  ;  whereupon  the  gentlemen  of  Nottingham  often  spoke  to  his 
son,  to  persuade  his  father  to  declare  himself,  but  he  told  them  he  knew 
his  father's  affections  were  firm  to  the  Parliament,  that  he  had  encouraged 
him  to  join  with  them,  and  promised  him  money  to  carry  it  on,  and  such 
like  things,  which  he  continually  assured  them,  till  the  Colonel's  cold 
behaviour,  and  some  other  passages,  made  them  at  length,  those  at  least 
who  were  firm  to  the  cause,  jealous  both  of  the  father  and  the  son. 
Hereupon  when  the  danger  grew  imminent,  and  my  lord  lay  out  a  brave 
prey  to  the  enemy,  they  sent  Captain  Lomax,  one  of  the  committee,  to 
understand  his  affections  from  himself,  and  to  press  him  to  declare  for  the 
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Henry,  fi'rst  Marquis  of  Dorchester,  eldest  son  of  Robert 
Pierrepont,  Earl  of  Kingston,  was  born  in  1606.  At  an  early 
age  he  sat  in  Parliament  under  the  title  of  Viscount  Newark. 
In  1642,  when  the  King  began  to  raise  forces,  Lord  Newark 
rendered  him  considerable  assistance.  In  the  Life  of  Colonel 
Hutchinson  an  account  is  given  of  an  attempt  made  at 
Nottingham  by  Lord  Newark  to  seize  the  store  of  powder 
belonging  to  the  county,  for  the  King's  use,  which  was 
frustrated  by  Colonel  Hutchinson.1 

After  the  death  of  his  father  he  joined  the  King  at  Oxford, 
where,  in  regard  for  his  faithful  service,  his  Majesty  conferred 
upon  him  the  title  of  Marquess  of  Dorchester.  While  at 

Parliament,  in  that  so  needful  season.  My  lord  professing  himself  to  him 
rather  desirous  for  peace,  and  fully  resolved  not  to  act  on  either  side,  made 
a  serious  imprecation  on  himself  in  these  words  :  'When,'  said  he,  '  I  take 
up  arms  with  the  King  against  the  Parliament,  or  with  the  Parliament 
against  the  King,  let  a  cannon  bullet  divide  me  between  them  : '  which 
God  was  pleased  to  bring  to  pass  a  few  months  after  ;  for  he,  going  into 
Gainsborough,  and  there  taking  up  arms  for  the  King,  was  surprised  by  my 
Lord  Willoughby,  and  after  a  handsome  defence  of  himself,  yielded,  and 
was  put  prisoner  into  a  pinnace,  and  sent  down  the  river  to  Hull,  when  my 
Lord  Newcastle's  army  marching  along  shore,  shot  at  the  pinnace,  and 
being  in  danger,  the  Earl  of  Kingston  went  upon  the  deck  to  show  himself, 
and  to  prevail  with  them  to  forbear  shooting,  but  as  soon  as  he  appeared  a 
cannon  bullet  flew  from  the  King's  army  and  divided  him  in  the  middle, 
being  then  in  the  Parliament's  pinnace,  who  perished  according  to  his  own 
unhappy  imprecation." 

1  "  Mr.  Hutchinson  being  in  Nottingham,  and  going  to  the  mayor's 
to  have  some  news,  he  met  with  such  as  he  expected  not,  for  as  soon  as  he 
came  in,  the  mayor's  wife  told  him  that  the  sheriff  of  the  county  was  come 
to  fetch  away  the  magazine  that  belonged  to  the  train  bands  of  the  county, 
which  was  left  in  her  husband's  trust,  and  that  her  husband  had  sent  for 
the  county  to  acquaint  them,  but  she  feared  it  would  be  gone  before  they 
could  come.  Whereupon  Mr.  Hutchinson  taking  his  brother  from  his 
lodgings  along  with  him,  presently  went  to  the  Town  Hall,  and  going  up  to 
my  Lord  Newark,  told  him  that  hearing  some  dispute  concerning  the 
county's  powder  he  was  come  to  wait  on  his  lordship,  and  to  know  his 
desires  and  intents  concerning  it.  My  lord  told  him,  that  the  King  having 
great  necessities,  desired  to  borrow  it  of  the  county.  Mr.  Hutchinson 
asked  my  lord  what  commission  he  had  from  his  Majesty.  My  lord 
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Oxford,  Dorchester  earned  great  reputation  with  the  soldiers  by 
his  opposition  to  the  rest  of  the  council  in  their  determination 
to  surrender  Oxford. 

In  1647  he  surprised  the  Royalists  by  compounding  for 
his  estate.  He  had  not  fought  in  the  King's  army.  His 
delinquency  consisted  solely  in  sitting  in  the  Oxford  Parliament. 
He  was  assessed  to  pay  .£7,447.  Early  in  life  Dorchester  was 
greatly  addicted  to  learning,  seldom  spending  less  than  ten  or 
twelve  hours  in  the  day  at  his  books;  and  when  the  war  was  over 
he  returned  to  his  studies.  For  some  time  he  lived  at  Worksop 
Manor,  lent  to  him  by  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  two  of  his  own 
houses  having  been  ruined  during  the  war.  But  after  the 
death  of  the  King  he  declared  there  was  no  living  in  the 
country,  for  every  workman  thought  himself  equal  to 
the  greatest  peer ;  and  a  few  months  afterwards  he  removed 
to  London.  Sedentary  habits  and  trouble  of  mind  brought  on 
illness,  and  this  suggested  to  him  the  study  of  physic,  to  which 
he  applied  himself  with  great  energy.  To  the  study  of 
medicine  he  added  that  of  the  law,  and  in  1651  was 
admitted  to  Gray's  Inn. 

The  Royalists  regarded  his  conduct  as  unbecoming  to  his 
order,  and  it  was  reported  that  by  his  prescriptions  he  had 
killed  his  daughter,  his  coachman,  and  five  other  patients. 

At  the  Restoration,  notwithstanding  Dorchester's  com- 
pliance with  the  Protector's  government,  he  was  re-admitted 
to  the  privy  council,  and  remained  a  member  of  that  body 
until  1673. 

The  Marquess  was  a  little  man  with  a  very  violent  temper. 

answered  him  that  he  had  one  but  had  left  it  behind.  Mr.  Hutchinson 
replied,  that  my  lord's  affirmation  was  satisfactory  to  him,  but  the  county 
would  not  be  willing  to  part  with  the  powder  in  so  dangerous  a  time 
without  an  absolute  command  ;  and  Mr.  Hutchinson  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  people  who  were  assembled  round  refused  to  allow  the  powder  to 
be  taken  away.  On  this,  Lord  Newark  warned  Mr.  Hutchinson  that  it 
would  be  his  duty  to  inform  the  King  of  the  answer  he  had  received  ;  and 
so  departed." — Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  Life  of  Colonel  Hutchinson, 
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In  1638  he  committed  an  assault  on  Philip  Kinder  within  the 
precincts  of  Westminster  Abbey  during  time  of  Divine  service, 
for  which  he  obtained  a  pardon.  In  1660  he  challenged  his 
son-in-law,  Lord  Roos,  to  a  duel  on  account  of  his  treatment  of 
Lady  Roos.  The  two  peers  exchanged  long  and  abusive 
letters,  which  they  published.  "  You  dare  not  meet  me  with  a 
sword  in  your  hand,"  wrote  Dorchester,  "  but  was  it  a  bottle, 
none  would  be  more  forward."  "  If,"  'replied  Roos,  "  by  your 
threat  to  ram  your  sword  down  my  throat,  you  do  not  mean 
your  pills,  the  worst  is  past  and  I  am  safe  enough."  In 
December,  1667,  Dorchester  came  to  blows  with  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  in  the  painted  chamber.  The  Marquess,  who  was 
the  lower  in  stature,  and  less  active  in  his  limbs,  lost  his 
periwig,  for  which  indignity  he  could  not  reach  sufficiently 
high  to  revenge  himself  in  the  same  way  on  the  Duke.  The 
Marquess  also  received  from  the  Duke  some  rudeness,  but  to 
counterbalance  this  treatment  Dorchester  had  much  of  the 
Duke's  hair  in  his  hand.  The  two  combatants  were  committed 
to  the  Tower  by  the  House  of  Lords,  but  released  on 
apologising  a  few  days  after.  Dorchester  died  at  his  house 
in  Charter  House  yard  in  1680.  and  was  buried  at  Holm- 
Pierrepont,  leaving  to  the  College  of  Physicians  a  library 
valued  at  .£4,000. 

The  original  manuscript  of  the  Lije  of  Wolsey  is  said  to 
be,  or  to  have  been,  in  the  hands  of  the  Pierrepont  family. 

William  Pierrepont  was  the  second  son  of  Robert,  first 
Earl  of  Kingston.  He  was  born  about  1607  ;  and  he  settled 
at  Thoresby,  which,  in  1633,  was  given  to  him  by  his  father. 
He  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Sir  Thomas 
Harris,  Bart.,  of  Tong  Castle  in  Shropshire.  In  the  Parliament 
of  1640,  Pierrepont  served  as  member  for  Great  Wenlock, 
and  soon  became  one  of  the  most  useful  members  of  the 
popular  party.  He  is  described  as  an  ornament  to  the  country 
and  one  of  the  most  excellent  speakers,  and  wisest  counsellors 
in  the  House,  by  whom  the  Bill  was  promoted  for  the  con- 
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tinuation    of  the    sittings    of  the  Parliament.1     He  is  spoken 
of  by  Whitelocke  as  "  a  man  of  deep  foresight  and  prudence." 

At  the  close  of  1642,  on  a  proposition  being  made  for  a 
cessation  of  hostilities  between  the  King  and  the  Parliament, 
Pierrepont  was  chosen  one  of  the  commissioners  to  act  for 
the  House  of  Commons.  In  the  following  year,  on  the  failure 
of  a  renewed  attempt  to  arrange  terms  of  peace  with  Charles, 
Pierrepont  requested  the  permission  of  the  Parliament  to 
leave  the  country,  but  his  services  were  so  highly  valued 
that  the  request  met  with  a  friendly  refusal.  The  high 
appreciation  in  which  his  efforts  to  serve  the  nation  were 
held,  is  shown  by  the  grant  to  him  of  ,£7,467,  the  amount 
of  the  fine  levied  on  his  brother's  estate. 

Again  in  1644  Pierrepont  was  chosen  by  Parliament  one 
of  the  commissioners  to  endeavour  to  arrange  terms  of  peace 
with  the  King.  To  the  same  conference  the  Earl  of  Kingston 
(Mr.  Pierrepont's  father)  was  appointed  by  his  Majesty  to 
act  on  his  behalf.  In  regard  to  this  conference,  it  was  said 
that  "  Pierrepont  and  Crewe,  who  were  both  men  of  great 
fortunes,  and  had  always  been  of  the  greatest  moderation 
in  their  councils,  and  most  solicitous  upon  all  opportunities 
for  peace,  appeared  now  to  have  contracted  more  bitterness 
and  sourness  than  formerly,  and  were  more  reserved  towards 
the  King's  commissioners  than  was  expected,  and  in  all  con- 
ferences insisted  peremptorily  that  the  King  must  yield  to 
whatever  was  required."  - 

Cromwell  himself  is  said  often  to  have  sought  advice 
from  Pierrepont.  In  a  letter  from  Cromwell  to  Hammond 
he  is  referred  to  as  "my  wise  friend,"  an  epithet  which 
still  adheres  to  his  name. 

"  When  on  the  way  from  Scotland,  following  the  King's 
army,  Cromwell  passed  the  night  of  Thursday,  the  2ist  of 
August,  at  Mr.  Pierrepont's  house.  William  Pierrepont  of  the 

1  Life  of  Colonel  Hutchinson. 

2  Clarendon's  History  of  the  Great  Rebellion. 
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Kingston  family — much  his  friend — '  the  house  called  Thoresby, 
near  Mansfield '  ;  leaving  there  next  morning  for  Nottingham, 
where  he  arrived  that  night.  From  Nottingham  by  Coventry, 
Stratford,  and  Evesham,  to  Worcester,  where  the  important 
battle  was  fought  on  the  evening  of  the  3rd  of  September."1 

Mr.  Pepys,  in  his  Diary  on  January  23,  1659,  wrote:  "I 
met  with  Mr.  Crewe  who  told  me  that  my  lord  was  chosen 
by  73  voices  to  be  one  of  the  council  of  state.  Mr.  Pierrepont 
had  the  most  101,  and  himself  the  next,  100." 

In  June,  1667,  Pepys  writes  :  "The  King  hath  chosen  Mr. 
Pierrepont  Privy  Councillor." 

William  Pierrepont  used  his  influence  to  save  the  life  of 
Colonel  Hutchinson,  and  is  said  to  have  been  greatly  attached 
to  Henry  Cromwell,  the  son  of  the  Protector,  and  through 
his  friends  Thurloe  and  St.  John  to  have  exercised  great 
influence  on  the  policy  of  Richard  Cromwell's  Government.2 

He  died  in   1678. 

Gervase,  his  third  son,  was  born  in  1649,  and  created  Lord 
Pierrepont  of  Ardglass  in  Ireland,  in  March,  1703,  and  Lord 
Pierrepont  of  Hanslope  in  Buckinghamshire,  in  1714.  He 
died  without  issue  in  1715,  and  these  titles  became  extinct. 

Frances,  William  Pierrepont's  eldest  daughter,  married 
Henry  Cavendish,  afterwards  Duke  of  Newcastle.3 

1  Carlyle's  Letters  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 

2  Dictionary  of  National  Biography. 

In  the  Parish  Register  of  Perlethorpe  the  death  is  named  in  1625,  of 
Marmaduke  Machill.  He  was  lessee  of  Thoresby  Hall  and  the  manor  of 
Peverelthorp  ;  "  he  paying  eighty  pounds  per  year  for  the  mansion,  and 
sixty  pounds  per  year  for  the  manor."  It  is  probable  the  property  was 
leased  to  Machill  by  Mr.  Lodge,  an  Alderman  of  London,  who  is  stated 
in  Dukery  Records  to  have  owned  the  estate  in  1589,  and  is  mentioned 
as  having  granted  a  lease  to  some  person  not  named.  Eight  years  after 
Machill's  death  William  Pierrepont  was  the  owner. 

Thoroton  names  Sir  John  Byron  as  one  of  the  tenants  of  Perlethorpe, 
but  gives  no  dates. 

s  Among  the  manuscripts  preserved  at  Welbeck  are  two  short  letters 
from  this  Henry  Cavendish  written  at  Thoresby  and  sent  to  Viscount 
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Grace,  second  daughter,  married  Gilbert,  third  Earl  of 
Clare. 

Gertrude,  third  daughter,  married,  as  second  wife,  George 
Savile,  Marquis  of  Halifax. 

Robert,  William  Pierrepont's  eldest  son,  married  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Evelyn  of  Wilts,  and  died  in  1666, 
leaving  three  sons,  Robert,  William,  and  Evelyn,  who  became 
successively  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  Earls  of  Kingston. 

It  was  William,  the  fourth  Earl  of  Kingston,  who,  in 
1683,  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  .£7,100,  obtained  from 
Charles  II.  a  grant  of  442  acres  out  of  the  hays  of  Bilhagh 
in  Sherwood  Forest,  and  828  acres  from  the  township  of 
Perlethorpe,  or  Palethorpe,  and  Thoresby,  for  the  formation 
of  Thoresby  Park.1 

Evelyn,  the  fifth  earl,  succeeded  to  the  title  and  estates  on 
the  death  of  his  elder  brother  in  1690.  In  1706,  Queen  Anne 
was  pleased  to  confer  upon  him  the  title  of  Marquis  of  Dor- 
chester, with  remainder  to  Gervase,  Lord  Pierrepont,  and  his 
male  heirs.  He  was  also  constituted  one  of  the  commissioners 
for  the  arrangement  of  the  union  with  Scotland  in  the  same 
year.  In  1715  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council 

Mansfield.  The  first  is  dated  April  17,  1656,  wherein  he  says  :  "  Major 
General  Whalley  is  on  this  side.  To-morrow  he  goes  to  Retford.  He 
is  sorry  he  could  not  wait  on  you.  My  father  Pierrepont  gave  him 
many  thanks  for  you,  and  assured  him  he  could  not  be  on  a  juster 
business." 

Nine  days  afterwards  Cavendish  writes  :  "  My  father  Pierrepont  and 
all  the  rest  of  your  cousins  present  their  service  to  you.  I  told  him  how 
desirous  you  were  to  bowl  with  him  at  Lord  Clare's  (at  Haughton)." 

1  Dukety  Records,  edited  by  Robert  White. 

Charles  I.  in  his  prosperity  having  attempted  to  revive  the  hated 
Forest  Laws,  in  his  adversity  granted  the  New  Forest  and  Sherwood 
as  security  to  his  creditors  : — See  "  The  humble  petition  of  Richard 
Spencer,  Esq.,  Sir  Gervas  Clifton,  Knight  and  Baronet,  and  others,  to 
enter  upon  the  New  Forest  and  Sherwood  Forest,"  &c.,  &c.  Record 
Office.  Domestic  Series,  Charles  II.,  July  21, 1660. — J.  R.  Wise's  History  of 
the  New  Forest.  This  application  would  be  made  twenty-three  years  before 
the  purchase  by  the  Earl  of  Kingston. 
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by  George  III.,  and  raised  to  the  rank  of  Duke  of  Kingston- 
upon-Hull.  In  the  following  year  the  additional  honour  of 
Lord  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal  was  conferred  upon  him.  In 
1719  he  became  Lord  President  of  the  Council,  and  was 
elected  a  Knight  of  the  Garter.  The  Duke  was  on  three 
occasions  chosen  one  of  the  Lords  Justices  of  Great  Britain 
while  his  Majesty  was  absent  at  Hanover. 

He  was  a  Whig  in  politics,  a  member  of  the  famous  Kit-Cat 
Club,  and  one  of  the  foremost  men  in  the  fashionable  world. 
He  married  Lady  Mary  Fielding,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Denbigh,  and  by  her  had  three  daughters  and  one  son.  The 
eldest  daughter,  Lady  Mary,  better  known  as  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  Montagu,  was  one  of  the  most  famous  women  of 
her  time.  She  was  witty,  accomplished,  philanthropic,  and 
endowed  with  great  literary  ability.  Lady  Mary  and  Henry 
Fielding,  the  novelist,  were  second  cousins,  each  being 
descended  in  the  same  degree  from  the  Earl  of  Denbigh. 
Of  her  grandmother,  the  Countess  Dowager  of  Denbigh, 
she  speaks  as  having  had  a  superior  understanding,  which 
she  retained  unimpaired  at  an  extraordinary  age.  While 
her  paternal  grandmother  was  a  relative  of  the  distinguished 
scholar,  John  Evelyn,  in  whose  diary  is  noted  "  the  prodigious 
memory  of  this  lady  who  married  Mr.  Pierrepont,  and  became 
mother  of  the  Earl  of  Kingston."  Indeed,  Lady  Mary,  writing 
to  her  daughter,  Lady  Bute,  many  years  after,  says  :  "  If  there 
is  anything  in  blood,  you  may  reasonably  expect  your  children 
should  be  endowed  with  an  uncommon  share  of  good  sense."3 

3  Fielding  dedicated  his  first  play  to  Lady  Mary.  In  one  of  her  letters 
Lady  Mary  says  of  the  novelist :  "  H.  Fielding  has  given  a  true  picture  of 
himself  and  his  first  wife  in  the  characters  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Booth,  some 
compliments  to  his  own  figure  excepted  ;  and  I  am  persuaded,  several  ot 
the  incidents  he  mentions  are  real  matters  of  fact.  I  wonder  he  does  not 
perceive  Tom  Jones  and  Mr.  Booth  are  sorry  scoundrels.  .  .  .  Fielding  has 
really  a  fund  of  true  humour,  and  was  to  be  pitied  at  his  first  entrance  into 
the  world,  having  no  choice,  as  he  said  himself,  but  to  be  a  hackney  writer 
or  a  hackney  coachman.  His  genius  deserved  a  better  fate  ;  but  I  cannot 
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In  the  account  given  of  the  Duke's  family  in  the  memoirs 
of  the  members  of  the  Kit-Cat  Club,  the  biographer,  writing 
of  Lady  Mary,  says  :  "  The  first  dawn  of  Lady  Mary's  genius 
opened  so  auspiciously  that  her  father  resolved  to  cultivate  the 
advantages  of  nature  by  a  sedulous  attention  to  her  early 
education.  Under  the  same  preceptor  as  her  brother  she 
acquired  the  elements  of  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  French 
languages,  with  the  greatest  success."  Lady  Mary,  however, 
gives  an  account  of  her  young  days  which  is  quite  at  variance 
with  the  above.  She  tells  us, — her  mother  died  in  1694,  and 
though  her  father  remained  a  widower  until  all  his  children 
were  married,  it  was  not  thought  to  be  from  any  anxiety  for 
their  welfare.  He  was  a  man  of  pleasure ;  and  though  fond 

help  blaming  that  continued  indiscretion,  to  give  it  the  softest  name, 
that  has  run  through  his  life,  and  I  am  afraid  still  remains." — Letters  of  Lady 
M.  W.  Montagu,  edited  by  Lord  Wharncliffe. 

Thackeray  says  of  Fielding  :  "  The  kind  and  wise  old  Johnson  would 
not  sit  down  with  him."  (Yet  Johnson,  too,  as  Boswell  tells  us,  read 
Amelia  through  without  "  stopping.")  "  But  a  greater  scholar  than  Johnson 
could  afford  to  admire  that  astonishing  genius  of  Harry  Fielding  :  and  we 
all  know  the  lofty  panegyric  which  Gibbon  wrote  of  him,  and  which 
remains  a  towering  monument  to  the  great  novelist's  memory.  '  Our 
immortal  Fielding,'  Gibbon  writes,  '  was  of  the  younger  branch  of  the 
Earls  of  Denbigh,  who  drew  their  origin  from  the  Counts  of  Hapsburgh. 
The  successors  of  Charles  V.  may  disdain  their  brethren  of  England  ;  but 
the  romance  of  Tom  Jones,  that  exquisite  picture  of  humorous  manners, 
will  outlive  the  palace  of  the  Escurial  and  the  imperial  Eagle  of  Austria.'  " — 
Thackeray's  English  Humourists  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 

Fielding's  first  wife  was  Miss  Craddock,  a  young  lady  from  Salisbury, 
with  a  fortune  of  ,£1,500,  whom  he  married  in  1736.  About  the  same  time 
he  succeeded  himself  to  an  estate  of  ^200  per  annum,  and  on  the  joint 
amount  he  lived  for  some  time  as  a  splendid  country  gentleman  in  Derby- 
shire. Three  years  brought  him  to  the  end  of  his  fortune,  when  he 
returned  to  London  and  became  a  student  of  law. 

"  It  is  elsewhere  told  of  Fielding,  that  being  in  company  with  the  Earl 
of  Denbigh,  and  the  conversation  turning  upon  their  relationship,  the  Earl 
asked  him  how  it  was  that  he  spelled  his  name  '  Fielding '  and  not 
'  Feilding,'  like  the  head  of  the  house  ?  '  I  cannot  tell,  my  lord,'  said  he, 
'  except  it  be  that  my  branch  of  the  family  were  the  first  that  knew  how 
to  spell.'  " — Thackeray's  English  Humourists  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  (note). 
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of  the  precocious  talent  of  his  little  daughter,  saw  little  of  her, 
she  and  her  sister  passing  their  time  principally  at  Thoresby, 
where  he  seldom  came.  In  one  of  her  letters  Lady  Mary 
tells  us  :  "I  find  in  the  picture  of  Sir  Thomas  Grandison 
and  his  lady,  what  I  have  heard  of  my  mother  and  seen  of 
my  father ;  "  and  of  her  education  :  "  My  own  was  one  of 
the  worst  in  the  world,  being  exactly  the  same  as  Clarissa 
Harlowe's  ;  her  pious  Mrs.  Norton  so  perfectly  resembling 
my  governess,  who  had  been  nurse  to  my  mother,  I  could 
almost  fancy  the  author  was  acquainted  with  her,  she  took 
so  much  pains  from  my  infancy  to  fill  my  head  with  super- 
stitious tales  and  false  notions.  It  is  none  of  her  fault  that 
I  am  not  at  this  day  afraid  of  witches  and  hobgoblins."  It 
is  said  that  in  her  learning  she  might  possibly  have  some 
assistance  from  her  mother's  brother,  Mr.  William  Fielding, 
who  corresponded  with  her,  and  encouraged  her  pursuit  of 
knowledge  ;  but  she  was  endowed  with  a  passion  for  learning, 
spending  ten  years  of  her  youth  at  Thoresby  reading  every 
book  on  which  she  could  lay  her  hands,  and  forgetting 
nothing. 

One  pleasurable  recollection  she  had  of  Lord  Kingston's 
fondness  ;  a  small  matter  which  Lady  Mary  loved  to  recall, 
will  show  how  much  she  was  the  object  of  Lord  Kingston's 
pride  in  her  childhood.  "As  a  leader  of  fashion  and  a 
strenuous  whig  in  politics,  he,  as  a  matter  of  course,  belonged 
to  the  Kit-Cat  Club.  One  day,  at  a  meeting  to  choose  toasts 
for  the  year,  a  whim  seized  him  to  nominate  her,  then  not 
eight  years  old,  a  candidate,  alleging  that  she  was  far  prettier 
than  any  on  their  list.  The  other  members  demurred,  because 
the  rules  of  the  club  forbade  them  to  elect  a  beauty  whom 
they  had  never  seen. 

"  'Then  you  shall  see  her,'  cried  he;  and  in  the  gaiety  of 
the  moment  sent  orders  home  to  have  her  finely  dressed,  and 
brought  to  him  at  the  tavern,  where  she  was  received  with 
acclamations  ;  her  claim  unanimously  allowed,  her  health  drunk 
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by  every  one  present,  and  her  name  engraved  in  due  form  on  a 
drinking  glass.  The  company  consisting  of  some  of  the  most 
eminent  men  in  England,  she  went  from  the  lap  of  one  poet,  or 
patriot,  or  statesman,  to  the  arms  of  another,  was  feasted  with 
sweetmeats,  overwhelmed  with  caresses,  and,  what  perhaps 
already  pleased  her  better  than  either,  heard  her  wit  and  beauty 
loudly  extolled  on  every  side.  Pleasure,  she  said,  was  too  poor 
a  word  to  express  her  sensations  :  they  amounted  to  extasy  ; 
never  again,  throughout  her  whole  future  life,  did  she  pass  so 
happy  a  day."  ' 

At  Wortley,  about  twenty  miles  from  Thoresby,  resided 
Mistress  Anne  Wortley,  Lady  Mary's  friend  and  frequent 

1  The  Kit-Cat  Club  was  instituted  about  the  year  1700,  and  consisted  of 
some  of  the  principal  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  the  kingdom. 

The  particulars  as  to  its  origin  are  involved  in  some  obscurity,  although 
in  all  probability  it  took  its  name  from  the  person  at  whose  house  the 
meetings  of  the  club  were  first  held,  who  was  an  obscure  pastry  cook, 
named  Christopher  Cat,  residing  in  Shire  Lane,  near  Temple  Bar.  The 
dinners  and  suppers  upon  which  this  person  feasted  his  illustrious  guests 
were  composed  principally  of  mutton  pies,  for  his  skill  in  the  making  of 
which  he  had  acquired  considerable  reputation. 

Jacob  Tonson,  the  bookseller,  who  was  secretary  to  the  club,  was  on 
terms  of  some  intimacy  with  Cat,  and  it  is  probable  that  knowing  Cat's 
ability  as  a  pastry  cook,  Tonson  procured  him  the  patronage  of  this 
renowned  club.  Soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  club,  Cat  removed 
to  more  commodious  premises  at  the  Fountain  Tavern  in  the  Strand. 

Tonson  afterwards  acquired  a  house  at  Barn  Elms  in  Surrey,  where 
he  built  a  room  for  the  occasional  meeting  of  the  Kit-Cat  Club.  This  room 
was  ornamented  with  the  portraits  of  members  of  the  club,  painted  by 
Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  and  as  the  walls  of  this  room  were  not  sufficiently  lofty 
for  the  ordinary  half  length  portrait,  Sir  Godfrey  made  use  of  a  shorter 
canvas  which  has  since  been  named  "  Kit-Cat." 

It  would  probably  be  at  the  Fountain  Tavern  where  Lady  Mary  passed 
"  such  a  happy  day,"  and  had  her  name,  as  the  toast  of  the  year,  engraved 
upon  a  drinking  glass. 

The  portraits  of  the  members  of  the  club  are  now,  with  the  exception 
of  that  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  in  the  possession  of  Jacob  Tonson's 
great  nephew,  Mr.  William  Baker,  of  Brayfordbury,  in  Hertfordshire. 

Memoirs  of  the  Members  of  the  Kit-Cat  Club. — Dictionary  of  National 
Biography. 
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correspondent.     Twelve  years  after  the  incident  last  narrated, 
writing  to  this  friend  she  says  : — 

"  I  shall  run  mad — with  what  heart  can  people  write,  when 
they  believe  their  letters  will  never  be  received  ? .  .  .  this  will, 
perhaps,  miscarry,  as  the  last  did  ;  how  unfortunate  am  I  if  it 
does.  You  will  think  I  forgot  you,  who  are  never  out  of  my 
thoughts.  You  will  fancy  me  stupid  enough  to  neglect  your 
letters,  when  they  are  the  only  pleasure  of  my  solitude.  .  .  . 
I  am  now  so  much  alone,  I  have  leisure  to  pass  whole  days 
in  reading,  but  am  not  at  all  proper  for  so  delicate  an  employ- 
ment as  chusing  your  books.  Your  own  fancy  will  better  direct 
you.  My  study  at  present  is  nothing  but  dictionaries  and 
grammars.  I  am  trying  whether  it  be  possible  to  learn 
without  a  master ;  I  am  not  certain  (and  dare  hardly  hope) 
I  shall  make  any  great  progress  ;  but  I  find  the  study  so 
diverting,  I  am  not  only  easy,  but  pleased  with  the  solitude 
that  indulges  it.  I  forget  there  is  such  a  place  as  London, 
and  wish  for  no  company  but  yours.  You  see,  my  dear,  in 
making  my  pleasures  consist  of  these  unfashionable  diversions, 
I  am  not  of  those  who  cannot  be  easy  out  of  the  mode.  I 
believe  more  follies  are  committed  out  of  complaisance  to  the 
world,  than  in  following  our  own  inclinations — Nature  is  seldom 
in  the  wrong,  custom  always ;  it  is  with  some  regret  I  follow 
it  in  all  the  impertinences  of  dress  ;  the  compliance  is  so  trivial 
it  comforts  me  ;  but  I  am  amazed  to  see  it  consulted  even  in  the 
most  important  occasions  of  our  lives  ;  and  that  people  of  good 
sense  in  other  things  can  make  their  happiness  consist  in  the 
opinions  of  others,  and  sacrifice  everything  in  the  desire  of 
appearing  in  fashion."  .  .  . 

In  reply  to  this  letter  Mistress  Wortley  wrote  :  "  Dear 
Lady  Mary  will  pardon  my  vanity  ;  I  could  not  forbear  reading 
to  a  Cambridge  doctor  that  was  with  me,  a  few  of  those  lines 
that  did  not  make  me  happy  till  this  week  :  where  you  talk 
of  dictionaries  and  grammars,  he  stopped  me,  and  said,  the 
reason  why  you  had  more  wit  than  any  man,  was,  that  your 
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mind  had  never  been  encumbered  with  any  of  these  tedious 
authors;  that  Cowley  never  submitted  to  the  rules  of  grammar, 
and  therefore  excelled  all  of  his  own  time  in  learning  as 
well  as  in  wit ;  that  without  them,  you  would  read  with  pleasure 
in  two  or  three  months,  but  that  if  you  persisted  in  the  use  of 
them,  you  would  throw  away  your  Latin  in  a  year  or  two,  and 
the  commonwealth  would  have  reason  to  mourn  ;  whereas  if  I 
could  prevail  with  you,  it  would  be  bound  to  thank  you  for 
a  brighter  ornament  than  any  it  can  boast  of." 

The  education  of  women  at  that  time  had  reached  its  very 
lowest  ebb,  and  however  fond  Mr.  Wortley  might  be  of  his 
sister,  he  could  have  no  particular  motive  to  seek  the 
acquaintance  of  her  companions.  His  surprise  and  delight 
were  the  greater  when  one  afternoon  having  by  chance 
loitered  in  her  apartment  till  visitors  arrived,  he  saw  Lady 
Mary  Pierrepont  for  the  first  time,  After  this  interview 
Mistress  Anne  Wortley's  letters  grew  more  eloquent  in  Lady 
Mary's  praise,  and  Mistress  Anne  more  anxious  to  correspond 
with  her — and  no  wonder,  since  the  rough  draught  of  a 
letter  in  her  brother's  hand,  indorsed  "  For  my  sister  to 
Lady  M.  P.,"  betrays  that  he  was  the  writer  and  she  only 
the  transcriber  of  encomiums  that  are  extravagant  when 
addressed  by  one  woman  to  another.  But  she  did  not  live 
long  to  be  the  medium  through  which  they  passed ;  a  more 
direct  correspondence  soon  began,  and  was  continued  after 
her  decease.1 

These  letters,  which  have  been  preserved,  form  a  curious 
memorial  of  their  days  of  courtship,  no  longer  complimentary  on 
his  part,  but  strikingly  expressive  of  a  real  strong  passion,  to 
which  he  appears  to  have  yielded  against  his  convictions.  They 
were  perpetually  on  the  point  of  breaking  altogether  :  he  felt 
and  knew  that  they  suited  each  other  very  ill  ;  he  saw,  or 
thought  he  saw,  his  rivals  encouraged,  if  not  preferred  ;  he  was 
more  affronted  than  satisfied  with  her  assurance  of  a  sober 
1  Letters  of  Lady  Mary  Wor\ley  Montagu,  edited  by  Lord  Wharncliffe. 
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esteem  and  regard  ;  and  yet  every  struggle  to  get  free  did  but 
end  where  it  set  out. 

After  some  time  spent  in  these  disputes  and  lovers'  quarrels, 
he  at  length  made  his  proposals  to  Lord  Dorchester,  who 
received  them  favourably  until  the  settlements  came  under  con- 
sideration, but  he  then  broke  off  the  match  in  great  anger. 
"  Mr.  Wortley,  while  offering  to  make  the  best  provision  in  his 
power  for  Lady  Mary,  steadily  refusing  to  settle  his  landed  pro- 
perty upon  a  son  who,  for  aught  he  knew,  might  prove  unworthy 
to  possess  it — might  be  a  spendthrift,  an  idiot,  or  a  villain." 

The  secret  correspondence  between  the  lovers  went  on  as 
before,  although  Lady  Mary  acquainted  Mr.  Montagu  that  she 
was  peremptorily  commanded  to  accept  the  offer  of  another 
suitor,  ready  to  close  with  all  her  father's  terms.  "  Lord  Dor- 
chester seems  to  have  asked  no  questions  regarding  her  inclina- 
tion in  either  instance.  Lady  Mary  declared,  though  timidly, 
her  utter  antipathy  to  the  person  proposed  to  her.  Upon  this 
her  father,  after  expressing  surprise  at  her  presumption  in 
questioning  his  judgment,  assured  her  he  would  not  give  her  a 
single  sixpence  if  she  married  any  one  else.  Rather  than  marry 
one  whom  she  did  not  care  for,  she  asked  her  father's  permission 
to  remain  single.  This  he  ivould  not  agree  to,  but  threatened  to 
send  her  to  a  distant  part  of  the  country."  Relying  on  the 
effect  of  these  threats,  the  preparations  for  the  marriage  pro- 
ceeded ;  the  day  was  appointed,  the  wedding-dresses  were 
bought,  and  everything  was  ready,  when  suddenly  Lady  Mary 
disappeared,  and  was  privately  married  to  Mr.  Wortley  in 
August,  1712.  Her  father  was  greatly  exasperated,  and,  it  is 
said,  never  really  forgave  her.  Lady  Frances  Pierrepont, 
afraid  that  her  father  should  examine  her  sister's  papers  and 
find  something  there  to  further  exasperate  him,  hastily  burned 
all  she  could  find. 

After  their  marriage  they  lived  for  some  time  at  Hinchin- 
brook,  or  at  Huntingdon,  a  town  which  the  Wortley  Montagus, 
had  frequently  represented  in  Parliament, 
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One  of  the  first  letters  to  her  husband  is  dated  by  Lady 
Mary  from  Walling  Wells,  near  Worksop,  where  she  was 
staying  with  the  Whites.  She  says  :  "  I  don't  know  very  well 
how  to  begin ;  I  am  perfectly  unacquainted  with  a  proper 
matrimonial  style.  After  all,  I  think  'tis  best  to  write  as  if  we 
were  not  married  at  all.  I  lament  your  absence  as  if  you  were 
still  my  lover,  and  I  am  impatient  to  hear  you  have  got  safe  to 
Durham  and  that  you  have  fixed  a  time  for  your  return.  I 
have  not  been  long  in  this  family,  and  I  fancy  myself  in  that 
described  in  the  Spectator.  The  good  people  here  look  upon 
their  children  with  a  fondness  that  more  than  recompenses  their 
care  of  them.  I  don't  perceive  much  distinction  in  regard  to 
their  merits  ;  and  when  they  speak  sense  or  nonsense  it  affects 
the  parents  with  almost  the  same  pleasure.  My  friendship  for 
the  mother  and  kindness  for  Miss  Biddy  make  me  endure  the 
squalling  of  Miss  Nanny  and  Miss  Mary  with  abundance  of 
patience  ;  and  my  foretelling  the  future  conquests  of  the  eldest 
daughter  makes  me  very  well  with  the  family.  I  don't  know 
whether  you  will  presently  find  out  that  this  seeming  impertinent 
account  is  the  tenderest  expression  of  my  love  to  you,  but  it 
furnishes  my  imagination  with  agreeable  pictures  of  our  future 
life,  and  I  flatter  myself  with  the  hopes  of  one  day  enjoying 
with  you  the  same  satisfaction  ;  and  that  after  as  many  years 
together,  I  may  see  you  retain  the  same  fondness  for  me  as  I 
shall  certainly  do  for  you,  when  the  noise  of  a  nursery  may 
have  more  charms  for  us  than  the  music  of  an  opera." 

In  1715  Edward  Wortley  Montagu  was  returned  to  Parlia- 
ment as  member  for  Westminster,  and  appointed  a  Commissioner 
of  the  Treasury  by  Lord  Halifax,  and  Lady  Mary,  coming  up 
at  this  time  with  him  to  the  Court  of  George  I.,  became  a  con- 
spicuous figure  among  the  ladies. 

In  1716,  Mr.  Montagu  being  appointed  Ambassador  to 
Turkey,  set  out  on  the  long  journey  to  Constantinople,  by  way 
of  Vienna,  in  company  with  his  wife  and  infant  child. 

In  a  letter  from  Adrianople,  dated  April    i,    1717,    Lady 
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Mary  gives  an  account  of  the  process  of  inoculation  for  the 
small-pox  as  practised  there,  which  she  afterwards  introduced 
into  England.  She  calls  the  practice  "ingrafting." 

"  A  propos  of  distempers,  I  am  going  to  tell  you  a  thing 
that  I  am  sure  will  make  you  wish  yourself  here.  The  small- 
pox, so  fatal,  and  so  general  amongst  us,  is  here  entirely 
harmless  by  the  invention  of  ingrafting,  which  is  the  term  they 
give  it.  There  is  a  set  of  old  women  who  make  it  their  business 
to  perform  the  operation  every  autumn,  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember, when  the  great  heat  is  abated.  People  send  to  one 
another  to  know  if  any  of  their  family  has  a  mind  to  have  the 
small-pox  ;  they  make  parties  for  this  purpose  ;  when  they  are 
met  (commonly  fifteen  or  sixteen  together),  the  old  woman 
comes  with  a  nut-shell  full  of  the  matter  of  the  best  sort  of 
small-pox,  and  asks  what  veins  you  please  to  have  opened. 
She  immediately  rips  open  that  you  offer  to  her  with  a  large 
needle  (which  gives  you  no  more  pain  than  a  common  scratch), 
and  puts  into  the  vein  as  much  venom  as  can  lie  upon  the 
head  of  a  needle,  and  after  binds  up  the  little  wound  with  a 
hollow  bit  of  shell.  The  children  or  young  patients  play 
together  all  the  rest  of  the  day  and  are  in  perfect  health  until 
the  eighth  ;  then  they  keep  their  beds  two  days,  never  more 
than  three."  l 

1  The  following  account  is  given  of  this  matter  by  Mr.  Maitland,  who 
attended  the  Embassy  in  the  capacity  of  surgeon  : — 

"  About  this  time  the  Ambassador's  ingenious  lady,  who  had  been  at 
some  pains  to  satisfy  her  curiosity  in  this  matter,  and  had  made  some  useful 
observations  on  the  practice,  was  so  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  safety  of  it 
that  she  resolved  to  submit  her  only  son  to  it,  a  very  hopeful  boy  of  about 
six  years  of  age.  She  first  of  all  ordered  me  to  find  out  a  fit  subject  to  take 
the  matter  from,  and  then  sent  for  an  old  Greek  woman  who  had  practised 
this  a  great  many  years.  After  a  good  deal  of  trouble  and  pains  I  found  a 
proper  subject,  and  then  the  good  woman  went  to  work,  but  so  awkwardly, 
by  the  shaking  of  her  hand  ;  she  put  the  boy  to  so  much  torture  with  her 
blunt  and  rusty  needle,  that  I  pitied  his  cries,  who  had  ever  been  of  such 
spirit  and  courage  that  hardly  anything  of  pain  could  make  him  cry  before  ; 
and  therefore  inoculated  the  other  arm  with  my  own  instrument,  and  with 
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Having  lost  her  only  brother  from  small-pox,  and  suffered 
herself  severely  from  its  ravages,  Lady  Mary,  on  her  return 
from  Turkey  in  1718,  used  her  utmost  endeavours  to  promote 
the  adoption  of  the  Turkish  system  of  inoculation  ;  but  only  the 
higher  motive  of  hoping  to  save  numberless  others  could  have 
given  her  courage  to  bring  home  the  discovery.  Those  who 
have  heard  her  applauded  for  it  ever  since  they  were  born  may 
naturally  conclude  that  when  once  the  experiment  had  been 
made,  and  had  proved  successful,  she  could  have  nothing  to  do 
but  to  sit  down  triumphant  and  receive  the  thanks  and  bless- 
ings of  her  countrymen.  But  it  was  far  otherwise.  Lady  Mary 
protested  that  in  the  four  or  five  years  immediately  succeeding 
her  arrival  at  home  she  seldom  passed  a  day  without  repenting 
of  her  patriotic  undertaking  ;  and  she  vowed  that  she  never 
would  have  attempted  it  if  she  had  foreseen  the  vexation,  the 
persecution,  and  even  the  obloquy  it  brought  upon  her.  The 
clamour  raised  against  the  practice,  and  of  course  against  her, 
were  beyond  belief.  The  faculty  rose  in  arms,  foretelling  failure 
and  the  most  disastrous  consequences.  The  clergy  descanted 
from  their  pulpits  on  the  impiety  of  thus  seeking  to  take  events 
out  of  the  hands  of  Providence.  The  common  people  were 
taught  to  hoot  at  her  as  an  unnatural  mother  who  had  risked 
the  lives  of  her  own  children.  And  notwithstanding  that  she 
soon  gained  many  supporters  amongst  the  higher  and  more 
enlightened  classes,  headed  by  the  Princess  of  Wales  (Queen 
Caroline),  who  stood  by  her  firmly,  some  even  of  her  acquain- 
tance were  weak  enough  to  join  in  the  outcry. 

Lady  Mary  stated  that  even  the  four  great  physicians 
deputed  by  Government  to  watch  the  progress  of  her 
daughter's  inoculation,  betrayed  not  only  such  incredulity  as 
to  its  success,  but  such  an  unwillingness  to  have  it  succeed, 
such  an  evident  spirit  of  rancour  and  malignity,  that  she  never 

so  little  pain  to  him  that  he  did  not  in  the  least  complain  of  it.  The  opera- 
tion took  in  both  arms,  and  succeeded  perfectly  well  ;  it  was  performed  at 
Pera,  near  Constantinople,  in  March,  1717." 

10 
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dared  to  leave  the  child  alone  with   them   one   second  lest  it 
should  in  some  secret  way  suffer  from  their  interference. 

But  as  inoculation  gained  ground  all  who  could  make  a 
claim  to  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
used  to  beg  for  her  advice  and  superintendence  while  it  was 
going  on  in  their  families  ;  and  she  constantly  carried  her  little 
daughter  along  with  her  to  the  house,  and  into  the  sick-room, 
to  prove  her  security  from  infection. 

Writing  to  Lady  Craven,  Horace  Walpole,  in  1787,  says  of 
Lady  Mary's  work  :  "  The  invaluable  art  of  inoculation,  which 
she  brought  from  Constantinople,  so  dear  to  all  admirers  of 
beauty  .  .  .  stamps  her  as  an  universal  benefactress." 

In  1739  she  again  left  England — this  time  alone;  and 
though  she  and  her  husband  were  in  the  habit  of  corre- 
sponding, they  never  again  met.  Lady  Mary  wrote  many 
interesting  letters  from  abroad  to  the  Countess  of  Oxford,  as 
well  as  to  her  daughter,  the  Countess  of  Bute,  to  whom  on 
April  11,  1760,  she  says:  "I  am  exceeding  glad  of  your 
father's  good  health  ;  he  owes  it  to  his  uncommon  abstinence 
and  resolution.  I  wish  I  could  boast  the  same.  I  own  I  have 
too  much  indulged  a  sedentary  humour,  and  have  been  a  rake 
in  reading.  You  will  laugh  at  the  expression,  but  I  think  the 
literal  meaning  of  the  ugly  word  'rake'  is  one  that  follows  his 
pleasures  in  contradiction  to  his  reason.  I  thought  mine  so 
innocent  I  might  pursue  them  with  impunity.  I  now  find  that 
I  was  mistaken,  and  that  all  excesses  are  (though  not  equally) 
blamable." 

In  one  of  her  last  letters  she  says  to  the  Countess  of  Bute  : 
"There  is  a  quiet  after  the  abandoning  of  pursuits,  something 
like  the  rest  that  follows  a  laborious  day.  I  tell  you  this  for 
your  comfort.  It  was  formerly  a  terrifying  view  to  me  that  I 
should  one  day  be  an  old  woman.  I  now  find  that  Nature  has 
provided  pleasures  for  every  state.  Those  are  only  unhappy 
who  will  not  be  contented  with  what  she  gives,  but  strive  to 
break  through  her  laws  by  affecting  a  perpetuity  of  youth, 
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which  appears  to  me  as  little  desirable  at  present  as  the  babies 
do  to  you  that  were  the  delight  of  your  infancy." 

Her  long  life  was  now  drawing  near  its  close.  In  1761  she 
heard  of  the  death  of  her  husband  at  the  age  of  eighty-three.1 
She  said  :  "  I  now  begin  to  feel  the  worst  effects  of  age,  blind- 
ness excepted."  And  at  the  request  of  her  daughter  Lady 
Mary  resolved  to  set  out  for  England,  the  more  readily,  perhaps, 
because  she  probably  knew  she  was  suffering  from  an  incurable 
disease  and  had  but  a  short  time  to  live.  On  her  homeward 
journey  she  wrote  to  her  friend,  Sir  James  Stewart :  "  I  tried 
in  vain  to  find  you  at  Amsterdam.  I  began  to  think  we  re- 
sembled two  parallel  lines,  destined  to  be  always  near  and  never 
to  meet.  You  know  there  is  no  fighting  (at  least  no  over- 
coming) destiny  ;  I  am  dragging  my  ragged  remnant  of  life 
to  England.  The  wind  and  tide  are  against  me  :  how  far  I 
have  strength  to  struggle  against  both  I  know  not.  That  I  am 

1  Horace  Walpole  writes  of  Wortley  Montagu,  about  four  years  before 
his  death  :  "  Old  Wortley  Montagu  lives  on  the  very  spot  where  the  dragon 
of  Wantley  did,  only  I  believe  the  latter  was  much  better  lodged.  You 
never  saw  such  a  wretched  hovel — lean,  unpainted,  and  half  its  naked- 
ness barely  shaded  with  harateen,  stretched  till  it  cracks.  Here  the  miser 
hoards  health  and  money,  his  only  two  objects.  He  has  chronicles  in 
behalf  of  the  air,  and  battens  on  Tokay,  his  single  indulgence,  as  he  heard 
it  is  particularly  salutary.  But  the  savageness  of  the  scene  would  charm 
your  Alpine  taste  :  it  is  tumbled  with  fragments  of  mountains  that  look 
ready  laid  for  building  the  world.  One  scrambles  over  a  huge  terrace,  on 
which  mountain  ashes  and  various  trees  spring  out  of  the  very  rocks  ;  and 
at  the  brow  is  the  den,  but  not  spacious  enough  for  such  an  inmate." 

Wortley  Montagu  is  said  to  have  left  a  fortune  of  ;£  1,350,000.  From 
1727  to  the  time  of  his  death  he  had  been  in  possession  of  his  father's  great 
estates. — Dictionary  of  National  Biography. 

Wortley  Montagu  in  his  will  bequeathed  to  his  son  an  annuity  of  a 
thousand  a  year,  to  be  paid  him  during  the  joint  lives  of  himself  and  his 
mother,  Lady  Mary  ;  and  after  her  death  an  annuity  of  two  thousand  a 
year  during  the  joint  lives  of  himself  and  his  sister,  Lady  Bute.  By  the 
same  will  he  was  empowered  to  make  a  settlement  on  any  woman  he  might 
marry,  not  exceeding  eight  hundred  a  year,  and  to  any  son  of  such  marriage 
he  devised  a  considerable  estate  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire. — Family 
Romance,  by  Sir  Bernard  Burke. 
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arrived  here  is  as  much  a  miracle  as  any  in  the  golden  legend, 
and  if  I  had  foreseen  half  the  difficulties  I  have  met  with,  I 
should  not  certainly  have  had  the  courage  to  undertake  it." 

Lady  Mary  died  on  August  21,1 763,  from  cancer. 

A  cenotaph  was  erected  to  her  memory  in  Lichfield 
Cathedral,  commemorating  her  introduction  of  "'inoculation,' 
and  expressing  the  gratitude  of  one  who  has  herself  felt  the 
benefit  of  this  alleviating  art."  ' 

William,  the  only  son  of  Evelyn,  first  Duke  of  Kingston, 
married  Rachel,  daughter  of  Thomas  Baynton,  of  Little 
Chalfield,  Wiltshire,  by  whom  he  had  a  son  named  Evelyn, 
born  in  1711,  and  one  daughter,  Lady  Frances.  William,  who 
took  the  title  of  Karl  of  Kingston,  died  of  small-pox  in  1713. 

Kvelyn,  the  first  duke,  died  in  1726,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  grandson  Kvelyn  in  the  dukedom  and  the  estates. 

He  was  elected  a  Knight  of  the  Garter  in  1741.  On 
the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion  in  1745  the  Duke,  at  his  own 
cost,  raised  a  regiment  of  light  horse,  which  greatly  dis- 
tinguished itself  at  the  battle  of  Culloden.  Some  years 
afterwards  lie  was  given  the  rank  of  Lieutenant-General 
in  the  army.  On  the  occasion  of  the  coronation  of  George 
III.  he  had  the  honour  of  carrying  St.  Edward's  staff,  and 
in  1763  was  appointed  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Nottinghamshire 
and  Steward  of  Sherwood  Forest. 

The  Duke  is  described  by  Walpole  as  weak,  though  of 
fine  person  and  great  beauty.  On  March  8,  1769,  he  went 
through  the  ceremony  of  marriage  at  St.  George's,  Hanover 
Square,  with  the  notorious  Elizabeth  Chudleigh,2  who  was 

1  Letters  of  Lady  M.  W.  Montagu,  edited  by  Lord  Wharncliffe  ; 
Lady  M.  W.  Montagu,  by  Flora  Masson  ;  Lady  M.  W.  Montagu,  by  A.  K. 
Hoper,  M.A.  ;  Didionaiy  of  National  Biography. 

1  The  career  of  Elizabeth  Chudleigh,  who  went  through  the  ceremony 
of  marriage  with  Evelyn,  the  last  Duke  of  Kingston,  was  so  remarkable 
that  it  is  said  to  have  suggested  to  Thackeray  the  character  of  "  Beatrice  " 
in  Esmond,  and  of  the  "  Baroness  Bernstein  "  in  The  Virginians. 

She  was  the  only  child  of  Colonel  Thomas  Chudleigh,  Lieutenant- 
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afterwards  proved  to  have  been,  at  the  time  when  the 
ceremony  took  place,  the  wife  of  the  Hon.  Augustus  John 
Hervey,  afterwards  Earl  of  Bristol. 

On  the  Duke's  death  in  1773  the  titles  became  extinct. 
His  only  sister,  Lady  Frances  Pierrepont,  married,  in  1734- 

Governor  of  Chelsea  Hospital.  On  Colonel  Chudleigh's  death,  she 
and  her  mother  being  badly  provided  for,  her  youth  was  spent  in  the 
country.  She  was  a  beautiful  girl,  and  while  staying  at  her  aunt's 
house  met,  at  Winchester  races,  Augustus  John  Hervey,  a  lieutenant 
in  the  navy,  grandson  of  the  first  Earl  of  Bristol.  Hervey  obtained 
leave  of  absence  from  his  ship  and  paid  his  addresses  to  her  at  her 
cousin's  house.  Piqued  at  the  apparent  neglect  of  another  lover,  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton,  she  consented  to  marry  him,  and,  as  they  were  both 
poor  and  she  could  not  afford  to  lose  her  place  as  maid  of  honour, 
they  were  married  privately,  though  in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  in 
the  chapel  of  Laniston,  by  the  rector,  Mr.  Amis,  at  10  or  n  p.m.  on 
August  4,  1744.  A  few  days  afterwards  Hervey  joined  his  ship  and 
sailed  for  the  West  Indies,  and  his  wife,  when  not  in  attendance  at 
Leicester  House,  lived  with  her  mother  in  Conduit  Street.  Her  husband 
returned  to  England  in  October,  1746,  and  in  the  summer  of  the  next 
year  she  was  secretly  delivered  of  a  male  child  at  Chelsea.  This  child 
was  baptized  and  put  out  to  nurse  at  Chelsea  in  November,  1747,  as 
Henry  Augustus,  son  of  the  Hon.  Augustus  Hervey,  and  shortly  after- 
wards died,  and  was  buried  there.  From  the  time  of  Hervey's  return 
to  England  there  had  been  frequent  quarrels  between  him  and  his  wife. 
Miss  Chudleigh,  as  she  was  still  called,  kept  her  marriage  secret,  and 
continued  to  hold  office  as  a  maid  of  honour  at  the  Court  of  the 
princess.  George  II.  pretended  to  be  in  love  with  her,  and  gave  her 
a  watch  which  cost  thirty-live  guineas,  and  made  her  mother  house- 
keeper at  Windsor,  a  place  of  considerable  profit.  As,  in  1759,  the 
failing  health  of  the  Earl  of  Bristol  seemed  to  promise  the  succession 
at  an  early  date  to  his  brother  Augustus,  Kli/abeth  thought  it  well 
to  take  steps  to  prove  her  marriage,  should  she  desire  to  do  so.  She 
went  down  to  Winchester,  where  Mr.  Amis  then  lay  on  his  death-bed, 
and  in  the  presence  of  witnesses  caused  him  to  enter  her  marriage 
in  the  register  of  Laniston  Chapel. 

Hervey,  who  was  anxious  to  marry  again,  sent  a  message  to  her 
in  1768  by  Caesar  Hawkins,  the  surgeon  who  had  been  present  at  the 
birth  of  the  child,  to  say  that  he  proposed  to  apply  for  a  divorce.  In 
order  to  obtain  a  divorce,  however,  it  was  necessary  to  prove  the 
marriage,  and  as  Elizabeth  was  not  willing  to  incur  the  scandal  of  a 
divorce,  she  refused  to  allow  that  a  marriage  had  taken  place.  At  the 
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Philip  Meadows,  Esq.,  third  son  of  Sir  Philip  Meadows, 
and  left  issue,  Charles,  who  succeeded  to  the  estates  and 
assumed  the  surname  and  arms  of  Pierrepont.  He  was 
created  Lord  Pierrepont  of  Holme-Pierrepont  and  Viscount 
Newark  in  1796,  and  Earl  Manvers  1806.  He  married 

same  time  she  was  anxious  for  a  dissolution  in  order  that  she  might 
become  the  wife  of  the  Duke  of  Kingston.  Accordingly  she  instituted 
a  suit  of  jactitation  against  him  in  the  Consistory  Court,  and  the  answer 
made  by  Hervey  was  so  weak  that  there  is  reason  to  believe  the  whole 
proceeding  was  collusive.  Elizabeth,  however,  as  she  told  Caesar 
Hawkins,  was  unhappy  at  finding  that  she  had  to  swear  she  was 
not  married.  She  took  the  required  oath,  however,  and  on  February  u, 
1769,  the  court  declared  her  a  spinster  and  free  from  any  matrimonial 
contract  ;  and  enjoining  silence  on  Hervey,  on  the  8th  of  March 
following,  she  was  married  to  the  Duke  of  Kingston,  at  St.  George's, 
Hanover  Square. 

In  May,  1773,  Hervey  renewed  his  matrimonial  case  by  presenting 
a  petition  to  the  King  in  Council  for  a  new  trial,  and  the  matter  was 
referred  to  the  Lord  Chancellor.  The  Duke  of  Kingston  died  at  Bath 
on  September  23,  1773,  leaving  to  the  Duchess  by  his  will  his  real 
estate  for  life  and  the  whole  of  his  personality  for  ever,  on  condition 
that  she  remained  a  widow.  Shortly  after  the  Duke's  death  she  sailed 
for  Italy  in  her  yacht. 

During  her  absence  Mr.  Evelyn  Meadows,  the  next  heir  to  the 
estate,  the  Duke's  nephew,  on  information  received  from  Ann  Cradock, 
who  had  been  in  the  service  of  Elizabeth,  caused  a  bill  of  indictment  for 
bigamy  to  be  drawn  up  against  her.  On  learning  this  she  determined 
to  return  to  England  at  once. 

In  March,  1775,  her  first  husband,  Hervey,  succeeded  his  brother 
as  Earl  of  Bristol. 

On  the  24th  of  May  the  Duchess  appeared  before  Lord  Mansfield 
in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  to  answer  the  indictment  preferred  against 
her.  She  was  attended  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  others,  and 
entered  into  a  recognizance,  herself  in  ^4,000  and  four  sureties  of 
;£i,ooo  each. 

The  trial  of  the  Duchess  before  the  House  of  Peers  began  on  April  16, 
1776.  It  extended  over  the  rgth,  2oth,  and  22nd. 

The  indictment  set  forth  that  she,  as  the  wife  of  Augustus  John  Hervey, 
did  on  the  third  day  of  March,  in  the  ninth  year  of  George  the  Third, 
marry  the  late  Evelyn  Pierrepont,  Duke  of  Kingston,  her  former  husband 
being  then  living.  Her  plea  was  an  authenticated  copy  of  a  sentence  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  Court  in  her  favour,  in  the  year  1768,  previous  to  her 
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Anne  Orton,  daughter  of  John  Mills,  Esq.,  of  Richmond, 
and  had  issue  the  Hon.  Charles  Herbert,  who  married 
Mary  Letitia,  daughter  of  Anthony  Hardolph  Eyre,  Esq., 
and  from  this  marriage  are  descended  the  present  noble 
owners  of  the  estate.  The  younger  brother  of  the  last- 
named  Charles  Herbert  Pierrepont,  Earl  Manvers — the  Right 
Hon.  Henry  Manvers,  who  was  born  in  1780,  married  Lady 
Sophia,  only  daughter  of  Henry,  first  Marquis  of  Exeter. 

The  Marchioness  of  Exeter,  who  was  mother  of  Lady 
Sophia,  was  said  to  be  the  heroine  of  Tennyson's  poem,  "  The 
Lord  of  Burleigh." 

The  village  of  Perlethorpe,  situated  near  Thoresby  House, 
and  entirely  within  the  park,  is  occupied  exclusively  by  work- 
men and  others  employed  on  the  estate.  In  old  documents 
it  is  frequently  called  Peverelthorpe.  In  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Third,  William  Peverel,  the  younger,  had  the  profit  and 
control  of  this  part  of  the  country,  and  probably  had  some 
settlement  here. 

The  parish  register  contains  entries  of  very  early  date  ;  in 
fact,  it  is  one  of  the  three  earliest  in  the  country,  beginning  in 
1529,  ten  years  before  the  order  was  made  directing  parish 
registers  to  be  kept,  but  in  other  respects  it  is  of  no  great 
interest.  It  has  been  recently  published  by  Dr.  Marshall. 
Some  of  the  earliest  names  that  occur  are  borne  by  families  still 

marriage  with  the  Duke  of  Kingston,  deceased,  which  her  counsel  pro- 
nounced was  a  good  plea  in  bar  of  the  indictment.  All  the  peers  found  her 
guilty,  but  one,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who  said,  "  erroneously,  but  not 
intendedly  guilty,  upon  my  honour." 

The  marriage  with  Hervey,  the  birth  of  the  child,  and  the  registration 
of  the  marriage  in  1759  were  clearly  proved  by  Ann  Cradock,  and  the 
widow  of  the  clergyman  who  officiated. 

The  Earl  of  Bristol,  her  husband,  died  on  December  22,  1779.  Eliza- 
beth Chudleigh  (Countess  of  Bristol)  died  in  1788. 

Walpole  says  :  "  She  was  presented  at  Court  as  Duchess  of  Kingston,  and, 
as  if  she  had  bribed  the  King  and  Princesses  too,  they,  the  Queen  and  the 
whole  Court,  wore  the  favours  she  had  sent  them  on  her  marriage." 

Dictionary  of  National  Biography  ;    H.  Walpole's  Reign  of  George  III. 
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in  the  neighbourhood,  such  as  Rockley,   Bullivante,   Peatfield, 
Tudsbury,   Hardstaffe. 

1533.     Edward  Bullivante  was  baptised  ye  firste  day  of  Marche. 

1542.  Henerie  Foster  and  Elizabeth  Hurst  was  maried  iv  th.  daie 
of  June. 

1552.  Edward  Bullivante  and  Alee  heathe  were  married  the  Xlth.  day 
of  Maie. 

1627.  Richard  Tudsbury  and  Mary  was  married  the  i6th.  daye  of 
August. 

1652.     heanearye  marshall  was  baptized  the  4th  day  of  Aprill. 

April  ye  i8th,  1746.     Sarah  Peattield  of  Palethorpe  made  oath  that  ye 
body  of  Daniel  Marshall  of  ye  same  place,  lately  deceased,  was  not,  when 
buried,  wrapped  up  in  any  thing,  nor  put  in  any  coffin  lined  or  faced  with 
anything,  but  what  was  made  of  sheeps  wool  only  :  before  me. 
Richard  Jackson,  Vicar  of  Walesby. 

In  ye  presence  of  Matthew  Markland,  Vicar  of  Sutton. 

The  burial  of  William  Scott,    "Captain  of  the  Mary"  in 

1756,  and  the  birth  of  Ann  Winchester  at  the  "  Menagerie"  in 

1757,  carry  us  back  to  the  palmy  days  of  Thoresby.     Throsby, 
in  his  edition  of  Thoroton,   mentions  "the  fine  sheet  of  water 
bearing   vessels  of  no   great  burthen,  of  which    I    suppose  the 
Mary  was  the  chief." 

The  keeper,  the  house-steward,  the  baker,  and  the  clerk 
of  the  kitchen  to  the  Duchess  of  Kingston,  whose  burials 
are  entered,  remind  us  of  the  residence  here  of  Elizabeth 
Chudleigh. 

In  1800.  Charles  Tudsbury  and  Martha  Hardstaffe,  both  of  the  parisli 
of  Edwinstowe,  were  married  in  this  chapel  by  license.  July  14. 

In  the  presence  of  John  Eaton. 

Ann  Tudsbury. 

1802.  William  Bentinck,  Esq.,  and  the  Honourable  Frances  Augusta 
Eliza  Pierrepont.  Oct.  20. 

The  will  of  "Thomas  Stringer,  of  Parlethorpe,  husband- 
man," who  died  in  1557,  of  which  a  copy  is  here  given,  is 
of  some  interest  on  account  of  the  bargain  his  executor 
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is  required  to  make  with  certain  legatees.  He  bequeaths 
"unto  the  Church  of  P'lethorpe  ij  vestments  and  a  cope  willing 
that  the  said  p'ish  shall  pay  unto  my  executor  iij  iv  for  which 
vestments  and  cope  I  lade  out  vis  viiid  for  them.  .  .  .  To  our 
clerke  an  old  cote.  To  benson  my  best  hose.  To  Saunderson's 
wif  a  yowe  and  a  lambe. " 

Edmund  Pettynggar,  of  Thowrsbye,  by  will  dated  February 
15,  1556,  gives  "to  Richard  Pettyngar,  my  servant  ;  a  violytt 
jackytt." 
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"  Cauld  is  the  e'ening  blast 
O'  Boreas  o'er  the  pool, 
And  dawin  it  is  dreary 
When  birks  are  bare  at  Yule." 

COLERIDGE  is  believed  to  have  been  the  first  to  name  the  birch 
"The  Lady  of  the  Woods,"  and  truly  so,  as  the  tree  is  seen  in 
spring,  when  its  silken  stem  is  brighter  than  at  any  other 
season,  and  its  tender  foliage  gives  life  and  colour  to  the  forest 
long  before  the  oak  ;  or  in  autumn,  when  the  foliage  of  the 
weeping  birch  glows  in  the  sunlight  of  a  rich  golden  hue,  the 
name  is  most  appropriate  ;  but,  when  in  winter  Nature  clothes 
the  myriads  of  birches  with  hoar-frost,  and  lights  them  "  with 
the  mystic  silver  of  her  moon,"  Birkland  is  such  a  vision  of 
beauty  that  the  poet's  name  does  not  seem  to  be  sufficiently 
ethereal  to  convey  a  true  idea  of  its  loveliness.  But  poets, 
with  their  love  of  nature,  have  always  sung  the  praises  of 
the  birch,  and  it  is  no  surprise  that  Burns  should  be  one  of 
its  most  enthusiastic  admirers.  William  Howitt  says  of 
Birkland,  "  I  have  seen  many  a  wood  of  birches,  and  some 
of  them  amazingly  beautiful  too,  in  one  quarter  or  another 
of  this  fair  island,  but  in  England  nothing  that  can  compare 
with  this ;"  and  after  speaking  of  the  lovely  birches  of  Scotland, 
he  adds,  "  but  Birkland  has  some  advantages  which  they  have 
not.  Its  trees  have  reached  a  size  that  the  northern  ones 
have  not ;  and  the  peculiar  mixture  of  their  lady-like  grace 
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with  the  stern  and  ample  forms  of  these  feudal  oaks,  produces 
an  effect  most  fairy-landish  and  unrivalled." 

It  is  singular  to  read  in  Evelyn's  Syha  that  this  tree, 
so  full  of  poetic  inspiration,  also  "claims  a  memory  for  arrows, 
bolts,  shafts,  our  old  English  artillery."  That  it  should 
produce  a  wine,  which,  though  weak,  is  of  a  pleasant  flavour, 
seems  more  appropriate.  Speaking  of  this  wine,  the  same 
writer  observes  :  "  I  may  perhaps  for  once  be  permitted  to 
play  the  empiric,  and  to  gratify  our  laborious  woodman  with 
a  draught  of  his  own  liquor  .  .  .  the  mystery  is  no  more  than 
this  :  about  the  beginning  of  March  (when  the  buds  begin  to 
be  proud  and  turgid,  and  before  they  expand  into  leaves),  with 
a  chisel  and  mallet,  cut  a  slit  almost  as  deep  as  the  very  pith, 
under  some  bough  or  branch  of  a  well-spreading  birch  ;  cut  it 
oblique,  and  not  long  ways  (as  a  good  surgeon  would  make 
his  orifice  in  a  vein),  inserting  a  small  stone  or  chip,  to  keep 
the  lips  of  the  wound  a  little  open  .  .  .  fasten  ...  a  bottle  or 
some  such  convenient  vessel  appendent ;  out  of  this  aperture 
will  extil  a  limpid  and  clear  water,  retaining  an  obscure  smack 
of  the  taste  and  odour  of  the  tree." 

During  the  siege  of  Hamburg  by  the  Russians,  in   1814 
nearly  all  the  birch-trees  in  that  neighbourhood  were  destroyed 
by  the   Russian  soldiers,   from  being  injudiciously  tapped   for 
their  juice. 

Although  the  birch  is  so  fairy-like  in  appearance,  the  mani- 
fold uses  to  which  the  tree  may  be  applied  strike  one  with 
astonishment.  In  some  parts  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  at 
no  very  distant  date,  it  formed  the  roof-tree  of  the  cottage,  the 
bedstead,  chairs,  tables,  yokes  for  cattle,  bowls,  spoons,  baskets, 
hurdles,  hoops,  spades,  ploughs,  carts,  and  even  the  harness, 
for  birch  ropes  are  said  to  be  more  durable  than  those  made 
from  hemp.  The  inhabitants  of  Finland  use  the  leaves  for  tea  ; 
and  both  in  Lapland  and  Greenland  strips  of  the  young  tender 
bark  are  used  for  food.  The  young  shoots  nourish  the  cattle. 
The  bark  is  used  for  tanning  ;  the  agreeable  perfume  of 
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Russia  leather  being  produced  by  an  oil  obtained  from  it. 
A  red  dye  is  also  prepared  from  the  birch.1 

There  is  probably  truth  in  William  Howitt's  statement,  that 
the  birch  has  reached  a  greater  size  in  Sherwood  Forest  than 
in  many  other  places.  A  writer  on  forest  trees  gives  two  feet 
as  the  diameter  of  the  trunks  of  some  exceptionally  large 
birches  in  Morayshire.  Another  authority  states  that  in  some 
countries  the  trunk  of  the  birch  has  a  diameter  of  two  feet,  but 
that  in  England  its  dimensions  are  not  so  great. 

In  Birkland,  within  about  a  hundred  yards  of  the  Major 
Oak,  is  a  birch  of  which  the  trunk  at  five  feet  from  the  ground 
is  slightly  over  two  feet  diameter.  Near  the  Simon  Foster  is 
another  birch  that  at  two  feet  from  the  ground  has  a  trunk  of 
nine  feet  circumference,  afterwards  dividing  in  two  trunks  of  five 
feet  five  inches  and  four  feet  three  inches  circumference. 
About  fourteen  years  ago,  a  birch  was  taken  down  near  the 
keeper's  cottage  in  Birkland  the  circumference  of  which,  at  six 
inches  from  the  ground,  was  ten  feet  two  inches  ;  at  a  height 
of  four  feet  dividing  in  two,  each  being  eighteen  inches 
diameter.  Without  doubt,  other  birches  quite  as  large,  or 
larger,  than  these  might  be  found  in  the  forest. 

1  Forsyth  On  the  Culture  of  Trees. 
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OR 

ROBIN    HOOD'S    LARDER 

"  The  spring 

Finds  thee  not  less  alive  to  her  sweet  force 
Than  yonder  upstarts  of  the  neighbouring  wood, 
So  much  thy  juniors,  who  their  birth  received 
Half  a  millennium  since  the  date  of  thine." 

COWPER. 

ABOUT  half  a  mile  from  the  centre  tree,  in  a  westerly  direction, 
is  this  old  oak.  Though  the  trunk  is  quite  hollow,  yet  he 
seems  to  say,  "  My  age  is  as  a  lusty  winter,  frosty,  but 
kindly."  The  branches  are  strong  and  full  of  life,  the  foliage 
is  as  plentiful  and  well-grown  as  on  younger  trees. 

Although  the  preservation  of  all  that  now  remains  of 
Sherwood  Forest  is  probably  owing  to  the  fact  that  its 
owners  have  been  few  in  number,  and  of  the  great  land- 
owning class  resident  in  the  locality  who  have  appreciated  its 
unique  beauty,  yet,  early  in  the  present  century,  it  happened 
unfortunately  that  the  portion  of  Birkland  belonging  to  the 
Welbeck  estate  suffered  grievous  injury,  through  great  quanti- 
ties of  picturesque  old  trees  being  cut  down  to  make  room  for 
what  was  considered  to  be  more  profitable  timber.  Amongst 
the  thin  stripling  oaks  planted  eighty  years  ago  may  still  be 
found  here  and  there  one  of  the  time-worn  veterans,  as  if  to 
show  how  beautiful  a  spot  this  once  has  been. 
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Until  the  year  1827,  when  he  obtained  these  Hays  from 
the  Crown,  the  Duke  of  Portland,  who  had  claimed  unsuccess- 
fully in  1793  the  soil  of  the  Hays  of  Birkland  and  Bilhagh, 
had  not  power  to  cut  down  the  trees,  as  they  were  the  property 
of  the  Crown.1  The  Duchess  of  Newcastle,  in  a  letter  written 
to  the  Earl  of  Oxford  in  1711,  shortly  after  the  Duke's  death, 
referring  to  this,  says  : — 

"  I  am  extremely  troubled  the  Duke  of  Leeds  has  any 
concern  in  this  country,  and  I  shall  have  no  ease  till  you 
have  the  Justiceship  in  Eyre.  My  share  is  so  large  in  the 
Forest,  and  it  being  in  the  power  of  the  Justice  in  Eyre  to 
hinder  me  cutting  my  own  wood  and  enclosing  my  land,  such 
a  man  in  that  place  may  do  me  great  wrong,  especially  that 
Lord  who  has  a  particular  malice  to  me  from  our  often  rejecting 
his  impertinence  in  his  proposals.  .  .  ."2 

At  the  time  when  the  forest  was  being  stripped  of  its  old 
oaks,  Washington  Irving  was  on  a  visit  to  Newstead  Abbey. 
He  relates  that  it  gave  him  great  pleasure  to  be  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood so  full  of  reminiscences  of  Robin  Hood  and  his 
companions,  although  in  that  locality,  even  then,  the  charm 
of  the  wild  forest  had  disappeared.  But  the  old  clergyman 

1  From  the  14th  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  1793,  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  Land  Revenues  of  the  Crown,  it  appears  that  all  the  soil 
of  Sherwood  Forest  was  claimed  by  others  adversely  to  the  Crown,  but 
those  Commissioners  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  claim  of  the  Duke 
of  Portland  to  the  soil  of  the  Hays  of  Birkland  and  Bilhagh  was  founded 
on  a  misapprehension,  and  that  the  soil  of  these  Hays  (enclosures) 
belonged  to  the  Crown,  subject  to  commonable  rights.  An  Act  was 
passed  in  58  Geo.  III.  for  "vesting  in  his  Majesty  certain  parts  of  the 
Hays  of  Birkland  and  Bilhagh  and  of  certain  commonable  lands  and  open 
and  unenclosed  grounds  in  the  township  of  Edwinstowe  within  the  Forest 
of  Sherwood."  This  Act  authorised  the  sale  of  Crown  Lands,  &c.,  in 
order  to  raise  the  purchase  money  to  be  paid  to  the  Duke  of  Portland 
for  the  Advowson  of  St.  Mary-le-bone.  The  conveyance  to  the  Crown 
of  the  Advowson  was  made  on  September  30,  1826,  and  the  conveyance 
to  the  Duke  of  the  lands  allotted  to  the  Crown  in  the  Hays  of  Birkland 
and  Bilhagh  was  made  May  31,  1827. 

a  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission,  Welbeck  Papers. 
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at  the  abbey,  noticing  the  interest  Irving  took  in  all  that 
concerned  the  outlaw  and  his  followers,  told  him  that  there 
was  a  tract  of  woodland  at  about  ten  miles  distance  that  was 
in  its  original  state,  that  the  trees  were  much  decayed,  many  of 
them  being  shattered  with  lightning,  and  bare  of  leaves,  but 
still  picturesque  ;  that  he  often  rode  there  on  the  long  summer 
evenings,  and  lingered  in  the  twilight  among  its  glades.  Irving 
accepted  the  clergyman's  offer  to  accompany  him  there,  and 
was  charmed  with  the  genuine  wild  wood,  the  lovely  groves 
and  green  alleys,  the  tall,  graceful  birches,  but  more  than 
all,  with  the  mighty  oaks  that  he  saw  around  him  ;  and 
he  says  :— 

"  As  I  gazed  about  me  upon  these  vestiges  of  once  '  Merrie 
Sherwood,'  the  picturings  of  my  boyish  fancy  began  to  rise  in 
my  mind,  and  Robin  Hood  and  his  men  to  stand  before  me. 


"  '  He  clothed  himself  in  sc;irlet  then, 

His  men  were  all  in  green  ; 
A  finer  show  throughout  the  world 
In  no  place  could  be  seen. 

Good  lord  !  it  was  a  gallant  sight 
To  see  them  all  in  a  row  ; 

With  every  man  a  good  broad  sword 
And  eke  a  good  yew  bo\v.' 


"  The  horn  of  Robin  Hood  again  seemed  to  resound 
through  the  forest.  I  saw  this  sylvan  chivalry,  half  hunts- 
men, half  freebooters,  trooping  across  the  distant  glades,  or 
feasting  and  revelling  beneath  the  trees  ;  I  was  going  on  to 
embody  in  this  way  all  the  ballad  scenes  that  had  delighted 
me  when  a  boy,  when  the  distant  sound  of  a  woodcutter's  axe 
roused  me  from  my  day-dream. 

"  The  boding  apprehensions  which  it  awakened  were  too 
soon  verified.  I  had  not  ridden  much  further,  when  I  came 
to  an  open  space  where  the  work  of  destruction  was  going 
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on.  Around  me  lay  the  prostrate  trunks  of  venerable  oaks, 
once  the  towering  and  magnificent  lords  of  the  forest,  and  a 
number  of  woodcutters  were  hacking  and  hewing  at  another 
gigantic  tree,  just  tottering  to  its  fall. 

"  Alas  for  old  Sherwood  Forest !  it  had  fallen  into  the 
possession  of  a  noble  agriculturist ;  a  modern  utilitarian,  who 
had  no  feeling  for  poetry  or  forest  scenery.  In  a  little  while 
and  this  glorious  woodland  will  be  laid  low  ;  its  green  glades 
be  turned  into  sheep  walks  ;  its  legendary  bowers  supplanted 
by  turnip  fields  ;  and  '  Merrie  Sherwood  '  will  exist  only  in 
ballad  and  tradition."  ' 

Writing  on  Evelyn's  great  work,  Sylva,  or  a  Discourse  of 
Forest  Trees,  D' Israeli  says  :  "It  was  a  retired  philosopher 
who  aroused  the  genius  of  the  nation,  and  who,  casting  a 
prophetic  eye  towards  the  age  in  which  we  live,  has  contributed 
to  secure  our  sovereignty  of  the  seas.  The  present  navy  of 
Great  Britain  has  been  constructed  with  the  oaks  which  the 
genius  of  Evelyn  planted." '2  When  the  above  was  written, 
little  more  than  a  hundred  years  had  passed  since  the  publi- 
cation of  Evelyn's  work.  These  oaks  of  eighty  years'  growth, 
planted  by  the  Duke  of  Portland,  though,  perhaps,  not  the 
finest  specimens  that  might  be  found,  are  far  from  confirming 
D'Israeli's  assertion. 

Of  the  period  of  existence  of  the  oak  in  England,  it  has 
been  said  by  one  with  whom  the  tree  was  a  favourite, 

''  Three  centuries  he  grows,  and  three  he  stays 
Supreme  in  state,  and  in  three  more  decays." 


1  The  4th  Duke  of  Portland  did  actually  grow  a  crop  of  turnips  there, 
and  tried  various  experiments  in  agriculture  before  re-planting  with  trees, 
as  is  stated  in  the  inscription  on  a  board  still  to  be  seen  on  the  spot  in 
Birkland. 

2 ^Curiosities  of  Literature. 
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"  What  years  are  thine,  not  mine  to  guess  ! 
The  stars  look  youthful,  thou  being  by  ; 
Youthful  the  sun's  glad-heartedness  ; 
Witless  of  time  the  unageing  sky  ! " 

WILLIAM  WATSON. 

WELL  may  it  be  said  of  these  old  oaks,  "  You  seem  as  'twere 
immortal,  and  we  mortal,"  for  still,  on  the  return  of  summer, 
does  this  tree,  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  the  forest,  give  signs 
of  vigorous  life  ; '  although,  since  it  was  in  its  prime,  every 
other  tree  and  shrub,  all  neighbouring  life  has  "gone,  like 
the  hour  that  can  return  no  more." 

It  has  been  stated,  with  some  probability  of  truth,  that 
King  John,  while  hunting  in  the  forest,  was  informed  by  a 
messenger  of  a  revolt  of  the  Welsh,  and  of  an  insurrection 
in  the  north  of  England  ;  that  he  hastily  summoned  a  parlia- 
ment to  meet  under  this  tree,  and  that  it  owes  its  name  to  that 
incident.  Another  account  connects  it  with  Edward  I.,  who, 
when  on  his  way  to  Scotland,  in  1290,  summoned  a  parliament 
to  meet  at  Clipston.  The  proceedings  opened  on  St.  Michael's 
Day,  but  there  is  no  authority  for  stating  that  any  ceremonial 
assembly  took  place  here,  although  the  name  may  have  been 
given  to  the  oak  in  consequence  of  some  informal  meeting 
under  its  branches. 

Standing  on  high  ground,  as  it  does,  on  the  borders  of 
Derbyshire,  the  prospect  from  the  Parliament  Oak  is  more 
1  In  1896  the  Parliament  Oak  bore  a  large  crop  of  acorns. 
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varied  and  extensive  than  is  generally  found  in  Nottingham- 
shire. On  one  side  it  is  bounded  by  the  hills  near  Bolsover 
Castle  and  Welbeck,  while  in  the  valley  beneath  may  be  seen 
the  red  roofs  and  the  church  of  the  ancient  village  of  Warsop. 
Looking  towards  the  south-east  from  near  this  tree,  in  former 
times  would  be  noticed  "  The  Kings'  House "  at  Clipston, 
with  the  vivarium,  so  often  named  in  the  royal  accounts. 
Beyond,  in  the  same  direction,  are  the  woods  of  Rufford 
Abbey,  and  in  the  east  the  spire  of  Edwinstowe  Church  rises 
gracefully  from  among  the  old  oaks. 

The  boundary  of  Clipston  Park  was  formerly  at  this  tree, 
which  stood  in  the  park  fence,  but  in  the  time  of  Edward  III. 
an  attempt  appears  to  have  been  made  to  extend  its  limit 
considerably  further  in  the  direction  of  Warsop,  for  in  that 
reign,  John  de  Warsop,  who  was  lord  of  the  manor,  presented 
a  petition  to  the  King  and  Council,  complaining  of  an 
inclosure  within  the  park  of  his  wood  of  Warsop,  to  his  great 
disinheritance  and  the  impoverishment  of  his  tenants,  who 
ought  to  have  commonage  there.1 

During  the  Civil  War,  in  October,  1645,  the  King's  forces 
lay  between  Welbeck  and  Blyth,  and  had  their  rendezvous  at 
Warsop.  In  a  letter,  Sir  John  Gell  writes:  "On  Saturday 
last  a  party  of  the  Yorkshire  horse  fell  upon  some  of  the 
King's  in  Warsopp,  and  took  some  prisoners  and  horse, 
but  the  certain  number  I  yet  know  not.  .  .  .  The  King 
himself  continues  still  about  Newark,  and  makes  a  show  of 
taking  up  his  winter  quarters  there.  He  hath  appointed  the 
country  people  to  come  into  Newark  this  day  to  be  healed  of 
the  King's  evil,  and  either  he  will  remove  just  against  that 
time,  as  formerly  he  did,  or  else  he  will  make  a  long  stay  in 
these  parts.  ...  At  this  instant  I  have  intelligence  that  most 
of  the  King's  horse  are  gone  to  Tuxford  in  the  Clay." 

Major  Rooke,  the  antiquary,  who  resided  in  a  picturesque 
house  on  the  way  to  Mansfield  from  this  place,  more  than 
1  Stapleton's  History  of  Kings'  Clipston. 
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a  hundred  years  ago  gave  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  an 
account  of  several  Roman  Camps  which  had  been  discovered 
in  this  locality.  He  also  brought  to  light  the  remains  of  two 
extensive  Roman  Villas,  about  half  a  mile  from  Mansfield- 
Woodhouse.  The  buildings  had  been  erected  near  to  each 
other,  and,  he  believed,  occupied  by  some  Roman  officer  of 
distinction.  The  smaller  dwelling  he  names  the  "  villa  rustica," 
or  farmhouse,  belonging  to  the  large  "  villa  urbana."  There 
were  indications  found  that  this  site  had  been  selected  for  the 
enjoyment  of  the  pleasures  of  the  chase. 

Major  Rooke  relates  that  Mr.  Wylde,  of  Nettleworth,  who 
died  in  1780,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two,  well  remembered  one 
continuous  wood  between  Mansfield  and  Nottingham. 

"On  Thursday,  iith  February,  1646-7,  on  the  road 
between  Mansfield  and  Nottingham,  .  .  .  the  General  of  the 
Parliamentary  army.  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  went  and  met  the 
King,"  Charles  I.,  "who  stopped  his  horse;  Sir  Thomas 
alighted,  and  kissed  the  King's  hand  ;  and  afterwards  mounted, 
and  discoursed  with  the  King  as  they  passed  towards 
Nottingham."  ' 

In  Groves's  History  of  Mansfield,  it  is  stated  that  from 
Major  Rooke's  house  "  Thoroton  Gould  eloped  with  the 
daughter  of  the  last  Earl  of  Sussex,  and,  riding  over  the 
border,  was  married  to  her  by  the  blacksmith  of  Gretna  Green. 
The  lady  succeeded  to  the  title  of  Baroness  Grey  de  Ruthyn 
on  the  death  of  her  father."  Their  son  was  the  Lord  Grey  de 
Ruthyn  named  in  Moore's  Life  of  Byron  as  being  tenant  of 
Newstead  during  Lord  Byron's  minority,  and  their  descendants 
are  found  in  the  most  eminent  families  of  the  kingdom,  among 
others  may  be  named  the  late  Duchess  of  Norfolk.  The 
Goulds  were  people  of  some  note,  whose  house  in  Mansfield- 
Woodhouse  may  still  be  recognised  by  the  monogram  of  the 
family  entwined  into  the  ironwork  of  the  entrance  gates. 
Edward  Thoroton  Gould,  who  married  this  lady,  was  an 
1  Carlyle's  Letters  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 
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officer  in  the  4th  Regiment  of  Foot,  which  early  in  1775  was 
stationed  in  the  American  Colonies.  He  was  wounded  and 
taken  prisoner  in  an  attack  upon  the  bridge  at  Concord,  near 
Lexington,  one  of  the  first  actions  during  the  American  War 
of  Independence. 

Another  account  states  that  the  elopement  took  place  from 
an  inn  at  Barnet,  but  as  Major  Rooke  and  the  Goulds  were 
near  neighbours,  there  seems  some  probability  that  Sherwood 
Forest  may  have  been  the  scene  of  this  romantic  episode. 

In  a  list  of  officials  of  Sherwood  Forest,  published  in  1801, 
the  name  of  E.  T.  Gould  occurs  as  one  of  the  verderers. 
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CLIPSTON 

OR 

KINGS'   CLIPSTON 

SUCH  a  feeling  of  quiet  dwells  in  this  little  sleepy  village, 
consisting  of  a  few  labourers'  cottages  and  farmhouses, 
with  straight  canals  along  the  meadows  in  place  of  the 
pleasant  river  with  the  golden  ragwort  flourishing  on  its 
banks,  that  from  its  appearance  a  stranger  would  gather 
no  idea  of  its  ancient  importance,  for  there  is  nothing  to 
indicate  the  rude  state  which  must  at  one  time  have  been 
here  maintained  ;  certainly  those  few  undressed  stones, 
roughly  built  together,  which  he  notices  by  the  roadside, 
would  never  convey  the  impression  that  this  was  the  Kings' 
House,  or  the  "Castle,"  as  it  was  sometimes  called,  or  that 
within  these  walls  the  most  powerful  of  the  Plantagenet 
Kings  once  held  their  court  and  issued  their  edicts.  Mr. 
Stapleton  (to  whose  short  History  of  Clipston  the  writer 
is  indebted  for  his  account  of  a  number  of  the  incidents 
noticed)  has  done  good  service  in  gathering  together 
the  records  of  a  once  famous  spot. 

In  Thoroton's  History  of  Nottinghamshire  it  is  said 
that  before  the  Norman  Conquest  Osborne  and  Ulsi  had 
two  manors  in  Clipston.  There,  afterwards,  Roger  de  Busli 
had  in  demesne  one  and  a  half  carucates  of  land,  twelve 
villeins,  and  three  bordarii,  having  three  and  one  half 
carucates  and  a  mill,  with  wood  by  places  pasturable.  In 
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the    Confessor's    time    the    value    was    sixty    shillings ;    when 
the   Domesday  survey  was  taken   it  was  forty  shillings. 

From  the  time  of  Henry  II.  it  is  known  to  have  been 
a  royal  residence  ;  large  sums  of  money  were  expended  on 
account  of  building  the  Kings'  House,  of  the  chantry 
within  its  walls,  of  providing  utensils  for  the  house,  of 
making  the  vivarium,  or  fish  pond,  of  building  the  mill,  as 
well  as  of  stocking  the  farm.  Quantities  of  wine,  also, 
were  ordered  to  be  conveyed  here. 

It  is  stated  by  an  old  chronicler  that  when  Richard  I., 
after  his  return  from  the  Holy  Land,  had  brought  to  sub- 
jection his  rebellious  subjects  in  the  castles  of  Tickhill  and 
Nottingham,  he,  on  the  next  day,  being  the  29th  of  March, 
1194,  "proceeded  to  view  Clipston  and  the  Forest  of  Sher- 
wood, which  he  had  never  before  seen,  and  they  pleased 
him  much."  On  the  2nd  of  April,  the  King  was  again  there, 
to  meet  William,  King  of  Scotland.  The  following  day 
being  Palm  Sunday,  the  King  remained  at  Clipston;  while 
the  King  of  Scots  spent  the  day  in  great  solemnity  at 
Worksop. 

Though  the  name  of  King  John  is  closely  associated 
with  this  building,  it  has  not  been  found  that  he  paid  many 
visits  to  Clipston.  He  was  there,  however,  in  the  first 
year  of  his  reign  (which  dates  from  Ascension  Day,  1199), 
and  again  1201,  when  the  Sheriff,  William  Brewer,  gave  an 
account  of  his  expenditure  for  "carrying  the  King's  Bacons 
from  Clipston  to  Northampton  --  ten  shillings  and  ten 
pence."  To  the  Chaplain  at  Clipston  he  also  paid  twenty 
shillings  for  his  services  from  the  Sunday  next  before  the 
feast  of  St.  Nicholas,  until  the  Sunday  next  before  the  feast 
of  the  Ascension,  and  likewise  twenty  shillings  to  him  from 
that  time  until  St.  Michael's  day. 

King  John's  last  visit  to  Clipston  is  believed  to  have 
occurred  on  the  anniversary  of  the  day  when  his  brother 
Richard  first  saw  Sherwood  Forest.  The  large  quantity 
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of  wine  ordered  to  be  sent  here  about  this  time  is  also 
an  indication  of  hospitality.  There  is  further  evidence  that 
the  Kings'  House,  even  when  he  was  far  away  from  it, 
had  an  interest  for  him,  for  on  the  eleventh  of  January, 
1215,  the  King  being  then  at  the  New  Temple,  London, 
commanded  the  Sheriff  to  provide  payment  for  the  two 
Chaplains  at  Clipston  and  Harestan,  there  ministering  by 
his  order  for  the  soul  of  King  Henry  his  father.  He  died 
at  Newark  Castle  on  the  igth  of  October,  1216. 

About  the  fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third, 
Clipston  was  burned  and  repaired  again,  but  whether  the 
Kings'  House  suffered  is  uncertain,  though,  from  the  work 
ordered  some  time  afterwards  to  be  done  to  the  King's 
chamber,  it  is  not  improbable.  In  regard  to  this  fire, 
Henry  III.  (whom  Dante,  in  his  vision  of  Purgatory, 
describes  as  "  the  King  of  simple  life  and  plain "),  while 
at  Blyth,  directed  Brian  de  Insula  to  see  to  the  repairs 
of  the  houses  of  "our  poor  men  there,"  and  to  allow  them 
to  cut  down  a  reasonable  amount  of  timber  to  rebuild  them, 
and  to  see  that  this  was  done  "at  the  least  detriment  to 
our  forest."  How  fearful  the  King  was  of  any  injury  being 
done  to  the  forest,  may  be  judged  from  his  repetition  of  the 
order  in  the  following  week  for  the  timber  to  be  "taken 
from  the  forest  at  the  least  detriment  to  it,"  and  adding, 
"above  all." 

The  order  given  to  the  Sheriff  of  Nottingham  in 
1849-50,  for  the  sale  of  the  wine  in  the  Kings'  Houses 
at  Clipston  and  Nottingham,  was  doubtless  owing  to  the 
preference  for  the  new  vintages,  especially  as  directions  were 
issued  to  other  Sheriffs  in  different  parts  of  the  country  to 
the  same  effect.  Henry  the  Third  died  on  the  i6th  of 
November,  1272  ;  and  during  his  long  reign  it  is  not  known 
that  he  ever  visited  Clipston. 

In  a  Forest  book  containing  the  laws,  statutes,  and 
ordinances  of  the  Forest  of  Sherwood,  compiled  about  this 
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time,  the  marks  and  bounds  of  Clipston  Park  are  defined  as 
"beginning  at  the  pounde  at  Clipston,  and  extending  to 
Toyst  Cross,  and  from  Toist  Cross  to  the  holm  dale  unto 
the  bancke  of  Mane,  and  from  the  water  bancke  of  Mane 
going  to  the  well  dale,  and  from  the  well  dale  going  to  the 
herthe  pitt,  and  from  the  herthe  pitt  to  bradmeer,  and  from 
the  bradmeer  to  the  leapinge  place  besyde  the  chappell  of  St. 
Edwynnes  and  so  going  by  the  way  unto  another  leapinge 
place,  and  so  from  thence  unto  the  said  ponde  at  Clipston 
where  it  began."  ' 

The  reign  of  Edward  the  First  began  on  the  2Oth  of 
November,  1272,  but  there  are  very  few  records  of  his  early 
years,  either  relating  to  the  manor  or  to  Sherwood  Forest. 

In  September,  1290,  the  King  was  at  Geddington  and 
Rockingham,  on  the  i  ith  he  was  at  Hardby  (or  Harby,  as  it  is 
now  called),  in  Nottinghamshire,  where  it  is  probable  he  then 
left  the  Queen,  who  during  this  autumn  was  suffering  from 
illness.  From  the  i3th  to  the  i/th  he  was  at  Newstead,  the 
next  two  days  were  spent  at  Rufford  Abbey,  and  from  Rufford 
he  went  on  the  2oth  to  Clipston.  On  the  23rd  he  was  at 
Dronfield,  in  Derbyshire,  and  remained  in  that  county  until  the 
7th  of  October,  when  he  left  for  Clipston,  where  he  remained 
until  the  i2th.  On  the  i4th  of  October  the  King  made  known 
his  intention  of  going  to  the  Holy  Land,  for  which  purpose  he 
accepts  the  tenths  granted  by  his  subjects. 

As  King  Edward  was  said  to  be  strongly  attached  to  the 
Queen,  it  is  possible  that  this  resolution  had  some  connection 
with  her  serious  illness. 

The  King  summoned  a  parliament  to  meet  at  Clipston 
during  this  autumn.  It  is  said  to  have  assembled  on  St. 
Michael's  Day,  and  must  have  been  a  stately  gathering,  which, 
no  doubt,  would  call  forth  the  resources  of  the  adjacent 
religious  houses  of  Rufford,  Welbeck,  and  Newstead,  to  furnish 
accommodation  for  the  nobles,  knights,  and  their  various 

1  Dukery  Records. 
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retinues.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  parliament  the  King  spent 
several  days  at  Lexington  and  Marnham.  He  was  again  with 
the  Queen  at  Harby  on  the  2Oth,  where  he  remained  until  her 
death,  of  a  slow  fever,  on  the  28th  of  November.1 

Edward  the  First  appears  to  have  spared  no  pains  in 
training  the  heir  to  the  throne  both  in  the  art  of  war  and 
in  matters  of  business.  This  is  said  to  be  exemplified  by  a 
large  quantity  of  letters  written  by  the  Prince  in  1305,  which 
have  been  accidentally  preserved. 

Edward  the  Second,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  July, 
1307,  made  frequent  visits  to  Clipston.  On  the  25th  of  the 
following  September  he  writes  from  thence  to  the  Sheriff  of 
Gascony  and  the  Constable  of  Bordeaux,  requesting  a  thousand 
tuns  of  good  wine  to  be  forwarded  to  Clipston  for  the  occasion 
of  his  coronation. 

Edward  was  a  tall,  handsome  man,  endowed  with  great 
bodily  strength,  and  well  qualified  to  excel  in  martial  exercises, 
but  want  of  earnest  purpose  darkened  his  whole  career.  He 
was  addicted  to  gambling,  by  which  he  lost  large  sums  of 
money,  and  was  driven  to  borrow  of  servants  to  pay  his  debts. 
One  of  his  gambling  agents  was  Piers  Gaveston,  towards 
whom,  through  Edward's  injudicious  favouritism,  the  jealousy 
of  the  nobles  became  so  much  excited  that  they  broke  out 
into  open  rebellion,  took  Gaveston  prisoner,  and  put  him  to 
death. 

The  Christmas  of  1315  the  King  spent  at  Clipston,  making 

1  The  Queen's  funeral  procession  left  Lincoln  on  December  4th,  her 
body  being  buried  at  Westminster  on  the  i7th,  and  her  heart  deposited 
in  the  Church  of  the  Dominicans. 

The  route  taken  by  the  funeral  procession  is  ascertained  by  the 
account  of  the  crosses  the  King  erected  to  her  memory  at  Lincoln, 
Grantham,  Stamford,  Geddington,  Northampton,  Stony  Stratford,  Woburn, 
Dunstable,  St.  Albans,  Waltham,  West  Cheap,  and  Charing. 

Edward  felt  her  death  very  deeply,  and  is  said  to  have  mourned  for 
her  all  the  rest  of  his  life  ;  he  accompanied  the  funeral  procession 
throughout  the  whole  way. 
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many  presents,  and  on  the  2oth  of  December  he  sent  regretting 
his  inability  to  be  present  at  the  coronation  of  Philip,  King  of 
France.  On  the  same  day  he  gave  permission  to  the  Earl  of 
Athol  to  take  all  the  plunder  he  could  win  from  the  Scots, 
and  also  gave  orders  for  a  grant  to  be  made  to  the  widow  of 
the  noted  Piers  Gaveston. 

To  Clipston,  in  1317,  came  Cardinal  Pelagrua,  the  Nuncio 
of  the  Pope,  the  Cardinal  "  coming  to  our  Lord  the  King,  to 
announce  the  creation  and  coronation  of  his  said  Lord  the 
Pope."  In  the  royal  accounts  is  included  a  gift  of  one  hundred 
pounds  to  the  Cardinal,  and  also  a  present  to  Amenenus  de 
Pelagrua,  the  nephew  of  the  Cardinal,  of  a  basin  chased  and 
richly  gilt,  with  a  ewer  to  match. 

Edward,  when  on  his  travels,  was  accustomed  to  be  accom- 
panied by  a  lion  and  Genoese  fiddlers. 

In  January,  1320,  the  King  held  a  council  of  the  magnates 
at  York.  He  then  proceeded  south  with  the  Queen,  and  was 
at  Clipston  from  the  ist  to  the  4th  of  February  on  his  way  to 
London,  where  he  arrived  on  the  i6th. 

In  1322  Thomas  de  Burgh  is  ordered  to  pay  arrears  of 
wages  to  a  chaplain  celebrating  divine  service  daily  in  the 
chapel  of  the  King's  Manor  of  Clipston — 5  marks  yearly.  To 
Thomas  Atte  Merk,  bailiff  of  the  manor  and  keeper  of  the 
King's  peel,  3d.  a  day  ;  and  to  Roger  de  Warsop,  keeper  of 
the  paling  about  the  park  there,  2d.  a  day  ;  from  the  time  of 
the  death  of  Gilbert  de  Stapleton,  and  to  continue  to  pay  these 
until  further  orders. 

In  1323,  the  keeper  of  the  Kings'  peel  of  Clipston  is 
ordered  to  deliver  to  Joan  de  Boys,  Patronilla  de  la  Dale, 
Robert  de  Cleveland,  and  John  de  Oselaston,  poor  tenants  of 
Edwin  de  Chandos,  four  oxen,  six  cows,  and  three  calves, 
which  were  taken  from  them  by  certain  men  who  were  pursuing 
Thomas,  late  Earl  of  Lancaster,  on  his  flight  from  the  bridge 
of  Burton,  when  the  said  men  took  many  beasts  in  Derbyshire, 
from  those  who  were  believed  to  be  the  Earl's  adherents,  and 
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drove  them  to  the  said  peel,  and  delivered  them  to  the  keeper 
for  custody. 

Edward  the  Second  was  deposed  on  January  25,  1327, 
and  murdered  at  Berkley  Castle  on  September  2Oth,  in  the 
same  year. 

The  reign  of  Edward  the  Third  commenced  January  25, 
1327,  and  during  that  year  he  granted  letters  patent  for  the 
chantry  within  the  manor  of  Clipston. 

The  same  year  the  King  appointed  Robert  de  Clipston 
Keeper  of  the  Pale  of  Clipston  in  Sherwood,  to  hold  during 
pleasure,  &c. 

Also,  during  this  year,  John  de  Crumb  well,  warden  of  the 
forests  north  of  the  Trent,  was  directed  to  recompense  the  men 
and  tenants  of  the  vill  of  Kings'  Clipston  for  the  losses  they 
sustained  by  the  inclosure  which  our  lord,  Edward,  the  late 
King,  made  in  the  ancient  wood  called  Clipston  Park,  in 
Clipston  Dam,  and  in  other  places  in  the  Forest.  These  men 
and  tenants  were  to  have  common  of  pasture  for  all  kinds  of 
cattle  and  flocks — except  goats — in  the  King's  Hay  of  Birk- 
land  ;  also,  by  the  King's  will,  they  may  have  Fugeria  and 
Folia  in  Clipston  Park,  on  condition  of  paying  thirteen  shillings 
and  four  pence  annually. ' 

Edward  was  at  Clipston  on  the  28th  of  November.  From 
thence  he  sent  to  Charles,  King  of  France,  requesting  that 
justice  may  be  done  to  William  de  Rydale,  an  English 
merchant,  whose  woad  was  arrested  at  Amiens. 

1  The  mass  of  the  agricultural  population  at  this  date  formed  a  class 
of  men  far  removed  from  the  original  serf.  The  villein,  or  free  tenant, 
was  only  bound  to  gather  in  his  lord's  harvest,  and  to  aid  in  the 
ploughing  and  sowing  of  autumn  and  Lent ;  while  the  cottar,  the 
bordar,  and  the  laborer  were  bound  to  aid  in  the  work  of  the  home- 
farm  throughout  the  year.  The  cultivation,  indeed,  of  the  home-farm, 
or,  as  it  was  then  called,  the  demesne,  rested  wholly  with  the  tenants  ; 
it  was  by  them  that  the  great  Grange  of  the  lord  was  rilled  with 
sheaves,  his  sheep  sheared,  his  grain  malted,  the  wood  hewn  for  his 
hall  fire. — History  of  the  English  People,  by  J.  R.  Green. 
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On  the  same  day  the  King  sent  a  safe  conduct  for 
Bartholomew  de  Burghersh,  Constable  of  Dover  Castle,  and 
William  de  Clynton — who  was  to  accompany  William,  Count 
de  Hainault,  and  his  daughter  Philippa,  into  England.  This 
Philippa  was  married  to  the  King  in  the  following  January,  and 
became  mother  of  the  Black  Prince.  At  the  time  of  his 
marriage  Edward  was  little  more  than  fifteen,  and  his  bride 
was  still  younger.  During  the  following  year  the  King  again 
granted  Robert  de  Clipston  the  custody  of  the  Manor  and 
Park  of  Clipston,  to  hold  so  long  as  he  should  well  and 
faithfully  perform  his  office.  He  was  to  keep  the  Manor  in 
repair  at  the  King's  cost,  and  the  Park  pale  at  his  own, 
receiving,  for  the  latter  duty,  timber  of  the  dry  wood  there, 
and  taking  every  day  for  himself,  the  parkers,  and  makers  of 
the  said  pale,  jA. 

In  1329-30  information  was  dispatched  to  the  Sheriff  that 
the  "great  gate  and  sluice  of  our  Mill  at  Clipston,  at  the  head 
of  our  great  Dam  there,  are  very  weak  and  ruinous,  and  that 
the  bursting  of  that  Dam,  and  loss  of  our  fish  therein,  is  to  be 
feared,  unless  the  gate  and  sluice  are  repaired.  You  are  com- 
manded, therefore,  to  repair  the  same,  for  which  ten  marks  will 
suffice." 

In  1335,  from  Clipston,  on  the  gth  of  April,  Edward  directs 
the  Archbishop  of  York  to  permit  the  cross  to  be  carried  in  the 
province  of  York  before  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  on  his 
way  to  the  Parliament  at  York.  A  fortnight  afterwards  the 
King  orders  the  Sheriffs  of  Notts  and  York  to  protect 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (bearing  his  cross)  on  his 
journey  to  the  Parliament  summoned  to  York  on  the  morrow 
of  Ascension  Day. 

1336-37. — The  Jury,  this  year,  said  that  Peter  Witheberd, 
of  Kings'  Clipston,  had  a  messuage  and  one  bovate  and  a  half 
in  Kings'  Clipston,  by  the  service  of  two  shillings  and  sixpence 
annually,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Manor  of  Kings' 
Clipston,  of  the  ancient  demesne  of  the  Crown,  and  William 
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Witheberd    was    his   son    and    heir,    and   above    thirty   years 
old. 

In  1339-40  the  King  granted  to  his  valet  (Robert  de 
Maule),  for  good  service,  the  custody  of  his  Manor  and  Park 
of  Clipston. 

The  same  year  an  inquisition  resulted  in  the  report  that 
Henry  de  Wytheton,  Chaplain  within  the  Manor  of  Clipston, 
had,  for  his  sustenance,  five  marks  per  annum. 

The  last  recorded  visit  of  Edward  the  Third  was  on  the 
2oth  of  September,  1350,  when  he  granted  hence  a  License 
of  Mortmain  to  the  Hospital  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  in 
Nottingham. 

Edward  the  Third  was  graceful  in  person.  His  manners 
were  courtly,  and  his  voice  winning.  He  loved  hunting,  and 
hawking,  and  the  practice  of  knightly  exercises  ;  yet,  after  a 
reign  of  fifty  years,  he  died  in  a  dishonoured  old  age,  robbed 
on  his  deathbed  even  of  his  finger  rings,  by  the  vile  mistress 
to  whom  he  had  clung.1 

He  was  succeeded  by  the  son  of  the  Black  Prince,  Richard 
the  Second,  who  is  not  known  ever  to  have  visited  Clipston, 
and  with  the  failure  of  the  Plantagenet  line,  the  importance 
of  the  place  declined.  Scarcely  had  Henry  the  Fourth  been 
on  the  throne  a  year  when,  in  consideration  of  the  Earl  of 
March  transferring  his  homage  from  the  King  of  Scotland 
to  himself,  he  granted  to  the  Earl  the  Manor  of  Clipston, 
with  other  appurtenances,  for  life. 

The  same  King,  in  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign,  granted 
an  annuity  of  £$  ios.,  issuing  out  of  the  fee  farm  of 
Clipston,  in  the  forest  of  Sherwood,  together  with  the 
profits  and  advantages  of  the  verdure  and  herbage  of  the 
garden,  called  the  Halgarth,  in  which  the  Manor  House 
of  Clipston  is  situated,  to  Adam  Bell.  Hunter,  the  historian, 
believes  that  this  Adam  Bell  was  one  of  three  famous 
men — "  Adam  Bell,  Clym  of  the  Clough,  and  William  of 
1  Dictionary  of  National  Biography. 
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Cloudesley,"  the  heroes  of  the  ballad  quoted  in  Percys 
Reliques.  The  desertion  of  Adam  Bell  to  the  Scots  after- 
wards, caused  the  resumption  of  the  grant. 

In  1452  the  whole  township  was  granted  to  Edmund, 
Earl  of  Richmond,  and  Jasper,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  for  their 
lives.  The  Earl  of  Richmond  died  in  1456,  leaving  a  son 
a  few  weeks  old,  who  became  Henry  VII. 

In  consideration  of  faithful  services,  good  disposition, 
and  because  he  for  a  long  time  occupied  the  same  by 
gift  of  Edward  IV.,  Richard  Scholey,  chaplain,  in  1486 
was  given  a  grant  for  life  of  the  Chantry  within  the  Manor 
of  Clipston,  together  with  the  Chapel  of  St.  Edwin,  within 
the  forest  of  Sherwood,  with  iocs,  yearly. 

Henry  VIII.  bestowed  the  Manor  of  Clipston  and  other 
rewards  on  Thomas  Howard,  Earl  of  Surrey,  on  his  creation 
as  Duke  of  Norfolk,  for  his  gallant  conduct  as  commander 
of  the  English  army  at  the  battle  of  Flodden  Field,  where 
the  Scots  were  defeated  and  their  king  and  many  others  of 
their  nobility  left  dead  upon  the  field. 

In  1524,  Thomas  Manners,  Lord  Roos,  was  appointed 
Warden  and  Chief  Justice  Itinerant  of  Sherwood  Forest, 
and  of  the  parks,  Bilhagh,  Birkland,  Rumwood,  Owseland, 
Fulwood,  Bestwood,  and  Clipston. 

A  commission,  consisting  of  the  Abbots  of  Welbeck  and 
Rufford,  the  Prior  of  Newsteacl,  Sir  Brian  Stapleton,  and 
others,  was  appointed  in  1531,  to  survey  and  report  on  the 
condition  of  Nottingham  Castle,  and  the  parks  of  Nottingham, 
Bestwood,  and  Clipston ;  the  forest  of  Sherwood,  and  the 
woods  of  Thorneywood.  Also  the  quantity  of  deer  in  the 
said  manors.  The  commissioners  report  that  from  their 
view  on  the  i5th  of  January,  1532,  there  were  in  Clipston 
sproggs,  310  red  deer,  of  which  70  were  deer  of  antler; 
in  Clipston  Park  100  fallow  deer,  of  which  25  were  deer 
of  antler.  Red  deer  within  the  forest,  without  the  parks — 
counting  six  score  to  the  hundred — 1,616. 
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The  number  of  red  deer  in  Clipston  Park  exceeded  that 
of  any  other  place  in  Sherwood  Forest. 

It  is  not  known  that  during  the  sixteenth  century  "  The 
Castle,"  as  in  some  documents  it  is  called,  was  occupied, 
and  it  is  very  probable  that  on  the  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries  the  chaplain's  office  would  be  abolished,  and 
the  prayers  instituted  by  King  John  three  hundred  years 
before,  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  his  father,  would  come 
to  an  end. 

In  a  survey  of  Sherwood  Forest  made  in  1609 — amoag 
the  measurements,  Clipston  Park  is  stated  to  contain  1,583 
acres,  i  rood,  and  35  poles. 

Either  from  neglect  or  some  other  cause,  it  may  be 
inferred  that  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  the  Kings' 
House  was  far  on  its  way  to  decay,  for  when  Thomas 
Markham,  of  Ollerton,  was  appointed  Keeper  of  Clipston 
Manor,  it  is  described  as  "the  late  castle."  In  the  time 
of  James  I.,  Clipston  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  feoffees 
of  Gilbert,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  and  afterwards  became  the 
inheritance  of  William  Cavendish  (grandson  of  the  celebrated 
Countess  of  Shrewsbury),  who  was  created  Earl,  Marquis, 
and  afterwards  Duke  of  Newcastle.  During  the  Civil  War, 
Newcastle,  when  not  fighting  the  King's  battles,  was  in  exile, 
and  something  may  be  learned  of  the  treatment  that  Clipston 
Park  received  during  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  from 
the  report  of  the  four  Verderers  and  Ranger  of  Sherwood 
Forest,  made  in  April,  1655,  to  the  Lord  Warden,  John,  Earl 
of  Clare.  It  is  there  stated  that  "  The  Forest  is  ruined, 
especially  Clipston  Woods  ...  by  Mr.  Clark,  on  pretence 
of  a  grant  from  the  committee  for  the  sale  of  traitors' 
estates.  He  has  felled  one  thousand  trees,  and  daily  fells 
more,  having  sold  three  hundred  to  Phillips  of  Bawley,  for 
ship  timber.  He  fells  in  the  heart  of  the  forest,  where  the 
deer  have  their  greatest  relief."  This  Mr.  Clark  had  obtained 
leave  to  take  twenty-eight  thousand  trees  from  Sherwood 
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Forest.  The  report  goes  on  to  say  that  he  "  sets  on  all  the 
workmen  he  can  get  at  very  high  wages.  ...  He  sweeps 
clean,  leaving  no  standards,  according  to  law,  which  will 
bare  of  timber  a  forest  that  stands  near  two  navigable  rivers, 
the  Trent  and  Idle."  ' 

In  1 8 10  a  disastrous  event  happened  to  the  remains  of  the 
Kings'  House.  The  Duke  of  Portland  had  the  foundations 
almost  entirely  taken  up,  with  the  idea  of  utilising  them  in 
his  new  system  of  drainage.  Of  this,  Mr.  Stapleton  remarks  : 
"  Probably  numerous  objects  of  interest  would  be  turned  up  on 
the  ancient  site,  of  which  no  record  has  been  preserved  .  .  . 
the  only  means  by  which  in  modern  times  might  have  been 
ascertained  the  original  extent,  character,  plan,  and  style  of  the 
buildings,  the  period  of  their  erection,  and  other  points  of 
deepest  interest,  have  been  removed  for  ever,  and  no  chart  or 
notes  preserved." 

1  The  Duchess  of  Newcastle,  in  her  memoirs  of  the  Duke,  gives  a 
graphic  account  of  the  state  of  Clipston  Park  on  their  return  from  exile. 
She  says  :  "  Of  eight  parks  which  my  lord  had  before  the  wars,  there 
was  but  one  left  that  was  not  destroyed,  viz.,  Welbeck  Park.  The 
rest  of  the  parks  were  totally  destroyed,  both  wood,  pales,  and  deer  ; 
amongst  which  was  also  Clipston  Park,  of  seven  miles  compass,  wherein 
my  lord  had  taken  much  delight  formerly,  it  being  rich  of  wood,  and 
containing  the  greatest  and  tallest  timber  trees  of  all  the  woods  he  had  ; 
insomuch  that  only  the  pale  row  was  valued  at  ^2,000.  It  was  watered 
by  a  pleasant  river  that  runs  through  it,  full  of  fish  and  otters  ;  was 
well  stocked  with  deer,  full  of  hares,  and  had  great  store  of  partridges, 
poots,  pheasants,  &c.,  besides  all  sorts  of  water  fowl ;  so  that  the  park 
afforded  all  manner  of  sports,  for  hunting,  hawking,  coursing,  fishing,  &c., 
for  which  my  lord  esteemed  it  very  much  :  and  although  his  patience 
and  wisdom  is  such,  that  I  never  perceived  him  sad  or  discontented 
for  his  own  losses  and  misfortunes,  yet  when  he  beheld  the  mines  of 
the  park,  I  observed  him  troubled,  though  he  did  little  express  it,  only 
saying  that  he  had  been  in  hopes  it  would  not  have  been  so  much  defaced 
as  he  had  found  it,  there  being  not  one  timber  tree  left  for  shelter. 
However,  he  patiently  bore  what  could  not  be  helped,  and  gave  present 
orders  for  the  cutting  down  of  some  wood  that  was  still  left  him  in 
a  place  near  adjoining  to  repair  it  and  gat  from  several  friends  deer  to 
stock  it." 
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When  the  new  system  of  drainage  was  introduced,  the 
"pleasant  river"  the  Duchess  names,  which  up  to  that  time 
had  wound  its  way  down  the  valley,  was  unfortunately  replaced 
by  straight  canals,  with  the  intention  of  making  more  profitable 
use  of  the  adjoining  land  ;  and  with  the  same  result  that  fol- 
lowed taking  down  the  old  oaks  in  Birkland  about  the  same 
date — the  picturesque  aspect  of  the  country  was  irretrievably 
damaged. 
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THE   RAPID   RISE  OF   THE    HOLLES   FAMILY 

"  This  is  the  state  of  man  :  to-day  he  puts  forth 
The  tender  leaves  of  hopes  ;   to-morrow  blossoms, 
And  bears  his  blushing  honours  thick  upon  him  ; 
The  third  day  comes  a  frost,  a  killing  frost, 
And,  when  he  thinks,  good  easy  man,  full  surely 
His  greatness  is  a-ripening,  nips  his  root, 
And  then  he  falls,  as  I  do." 

SHAKESPEARE. 

NEARLY  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  while  an  exile  in 
Holland,  Gervase  Holies,  a  relative  of  the  first  Earl  of  Clare, 
a  learned  antiquary  and  staunch  supporter  of  the  royal  cause 
during  the  Civil  War,  compiled  an  account  of  the  great  family 
of  which  he  was  a  member.  In  carrying  out  this  work  to  the 
death  of  the  first  Earl,  he  says :  "  I  originally  intended  to 
include  in  my  collection  an  account  of  the  antiquities  and 
families  of  my  native  county  of  Lincolnshire,  and  to  this  pur- 
pose I  had  gathered  very  many  materials  out  of  history,  records, 
charters,  and  church  monuments,  but  this  dire  rebellion  robbed 
me  of  my  whole  leisure  and  a  great  part  of  my  collection. 
The  remainder  of  the  wreck  I  took  care  to  preserve,  and  at 
length  got  it  transported  over  to  me  in  the  Low  Countries, 
whither  I  had  escaped  from  the  barbarous  tyranny  of  those 
bloody  regicides  who  now  domineer  in  England.  When  I  had 
these  with  me  ...  I  thought  it  would  not  be  time  misspent  to 

form  a  discourse  concerning  my  own  family  and  ancestors  ;  to 
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the  performance  of  which  the  records  yet  in  my  hands  would 
indifferently  well  enable  me.  This  I  did  conceive  would  be  an 
act  of  piety  to  those  that  are  dead  and  gone,  whose  memories 
every  day  (more  and  more)  threaten  to  forgettenness." 

This  work  of  Gervase  Holies'  eventually  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Right  Honourable  Henrietta  Cavendish  Holies,  Countess 
Dowager  of  Oxford,  who  gave  encouragement  to  Arthur 
Collins,  a  clever  genealogist,  to  publish  the  work,  which  was 
completed  to  the  death  of  John,  fourth  Earl  of  Clare  and  Duke 
of  Newcastle.  The  publication  of  this  handsome  folio  volume 
has  rescued  much  interesting  matter  from  oblivion,  and  has 
been  of  considerable  use  in  preparing  the  following  account  of 
the  family.1 

1  Like  many  literary  men  of  his  time,  Collins  was  very  poor.  In  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine  of  1783  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  sent  by  him  to  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle  in  1754,  which  has  an  interest  in  connection  with  the  publica- 
tion of  this  family  history. 

"  ST.  JOHN'S  SQUARE,  May  8,  1754. 

"  May  it  please  your  Grace, — The  book  of  the  Holies  family,  &c.,  which 
I  gave  your  Grace  in  large  paper,  being  printed  at  my  own  expense,  and 
containing  only  a  few  families,  such  a  number  is  not  yet  sold  as  defrayed 
the  charge  thereof,  and  the  printer  lately  wanting  the  remainder  of  the 
money  owing  to  him,  I  was  obliged  to  give  it  to  him,  which  has  reduced 
me  to  great  straits. 

"Your  Grace,  I  humbly  hope,  won't  let  it  be  said,  that,  after  retrieving 
the  memory  of  your  ancestors,  and  of  others  who  have  deserved  well  of 
their  country,  I  was  allowed  to  die  in  a  starving  condition,  when  it  was  in 
your  power  to  relieve  me. 

'-'  I  earnestly  beg  you  will  be  so  humane  as  to  order  a  warrant  for  some 
money  for  me,  being  in  such  want  as  I  know  not  how  to  act  or  to  turn 
myself,  and  am  ashamed  to  make  my  case  publicly  known,  who  am,  with 
the  greatest  submission,  your  Grace's  most  faithful,  and  most  devoted 
humble  servant, 

"ARTHUR  COLLINS." 

It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  Collins  received  from  the  King  a  pension 
of  .£400  a  year.  He  did  not,  however,  live  long  to  enjoy  it.  His  death 
took  place  in  1760. 
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There  can  scarcely  be  found  a  more  apt  illustration  of  the 
adage  that  "Truth  is  more  strange  than  fiction,"  than  in 
tracing  the  fortunes  of  the  great  families  connected  with 
Sherwood  Forest. 

The  most  sensational  of  writers  might  hesitate  to  commence 
his  romance  with  such  an  incident  as  that  of  the  wild  leap 
of  the  rich  mercer's  apprentice  to  rescue  his  master's  infant 
daughter  from  drowning,  when  a  careless  maid  let  her  fall  from 
an  apartment  on  London  Bridge  into  the  river  below,  with  the 
sequel  of  their  marriage  seventeen  years  after,  the  consequent 
bestowal  of  great  estates  upon  the  hero,  and  to  his  descendants 
a  palatial  residence  on  the  borders  of  the  Forest,  a  ducal  title, 
and  other  honours.  Yet  this  story  of  Edward  Osborne  is  said 
to  be  substantially  correct. 

Another  instance  of  a  rapid  change  from  humble  life  to  one 
of  the  most  eminent  positions  in  the  kingdom  may  be  found 
in  the  family  of  William  Holies,  who,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  was  a  baker  in  the  city  of  London.1  His  son, 
Sir  William,  a  wealthy  merchant,  was  knighted  by  Henry  VIII. 
During  the  year  when  he  was  Lord  Mayor,  he  had  the  honour 
to  receive  in  the  city  "  with  orations,  pageants,  and  all 
compliments  of  state,  the  greatest  that  ever  had  been  seen," 
the  Lady  Anne  of  Cleves,  when  on  the  way  to  her  marriage 
with  the  King.  The  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  being 
the  most  noted  for  these  shows  of  pomp,  of  any  period  of 
English  history,  this  reception  would  undoubtedly  be  an  affair 
of  great  splendour  ;  and  no  less  can  be  said  of  the  pageant 
which  took  place  in  the  following  month,  when  the  King  and 
Queen  proceeded  by  water  to  Westminster,  accompanied  in 
barges  by  many  nobles  and  prelates,  on  whom  Sir  William 
in  pursuance  of  his  office,  accompanied  by  his  brethren  in 
scarlet,  and  twelve  of  the  chief  companies  of  the  city  in  vessels 
decorated  with  targets  richly  covered,  with  banners  waving, 
and  minstrels  discoursing  sweet  music,  gave  their  attendance.2 
1  Dictionary  of  National  Biography.  *  Hall's  Chronicle. 
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In  addition  to  his  house  in  St.  Mary-le-bow,  it  is  related 
that  west  from  Gresham  College  was  another  fair  house  where 
Sir  William  kept  his  mayoralty.1  He  married  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  John  Scopeham,  and  had  three  sons  and  one 
daughter,  Thomas,  William,  Francis,  and  Anne.  He  was 
believed  to  be  as  wealthy  as  any  one  who  had  previously 
passed  through  the  office  of  Lord  Mayor,  and  he  was  owner 
of  much  landed  property  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  Sir 
William  being  convinced  that  his  eldest  son  Thomas,  from  his 
habits  of  extravagance,  was  unfitted  for  the  management  of 
large  estates,  bequeathed  the  bulk  of  his  wealth  to  his  second 
son,  who  bore  the  same  name  as  himself.  He  died  in  1542, 
before  the  completion  of  the  fine  cross  he  was  then  erecting 
in  Coventry,  described  by  Dugdale  as  "one  of  the  chief  things 
in  which  the  city  glories."  This  work  was  completed  by  his 
executors. 

The  second  Sir  William  was  born  in  London  about  the 
last  year  of  Henry  VII.  He  lived  through  the  reigns  of 
Henry  VIII.,  Edward  VI.,  Queen  Mary,  and  a  great  part 
of  that  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  He  married  in  the  lifetime 
of  his  father,  Anne,  eldest  daughter  and  co-heir  of  John  Densel 
of  Densel  in  Cornwall,  descended  from  a  family  of  great 
antiquity.  By  her  he  had  two  sons,  Denzil  and  Gervase, 
also  a  daughter  named  Gertrude.  Among  numerous  estates 
devolving  on  him  was  that  of  Haughton,  in  Nottinghamshire, 
formerly  called  Longvilliers,  from  the  family  once  resident 
there.  It  is  described  as  a  seat  both  pleasant  and  commodious, 
lying  between  the  forest  and  the  clay,  partaking  both  of 
the  sweet  and  wholesome  air  of  the  one,  and  the  fertility 
of  the  other." 2  When  Sir  William  entered  into,  posses- 
sion of  Haughton,  it  is  not  improbable  that  some  part 
of  the  house  then  standing  would  be  coeval  in  erection 
with  the  chapel  in  the  meadow  near  at  hand,  the  ruins 
of  which  yet  remain,  and  are  of  Norman  origin.  The  buildings 
1  Stow.  2  Thoroton's  Nottinghamshire — Throsby's  edition. 
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were  surrounded  by  a  moat,  the  entrance  being  by  a  draw- 
bridge at  the  base  of  a  lofty  tower,  protected  by  a  battlemented 
gateway.  Soon  after  entering  into  possession,  the  enlargement 
of  the  mansion  was  commenced.  The  tower  was  allowed  to 
remain,  and  is  probably  shown  in  the  view  of  Haughton  drawn 
for  John  Holies,  Duke  of  Newcastle.  Sir  William  added  the 
great  hall,  which  is  described  as  standing  in  the  centre  of  the 
buildings  where,  in  the  time  of  Gervase  Holies,  the  historian, 
his  initials  were  carved  over  the  fireplace  as  well  as  at  the 
entrance  from  the  court.  In  the  windows  of  the  hall  were  also 
placed  escutcheons  of  arms  in  stained  glass  of  the  family  of 
Elizabeth  Scopeham,  Sir  William's  mother.  The  sleeping 
apartments  and  offices  were  on  the  upper  side. 

It  must  have  been  an  event  of  considerable  importance  in 
the  quiet  lives  led  by  the  inhabitants  of  Haughton,  when  Sir 
William,  attended  by  fifty  followers  on  horseback,  dressed  in 
blue  coats  and  wearing  badges,  set  out  to  attend  the  coronation 
of  Edward  VI.,  where  he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood.1 

Sir  William  was  a  fitting  type  of  the  "  fine  old  English 
gentleman "  of  the  time  of  the  eighth  Henry.  Free-hearted 
and  generous  almost  to  a  fault,  he  was  of  so  noble  a  nature  that 
for  more  that  fifty  years  after  his  death  he  was  spoken  of  as 
"the  good  Sir  William"  or  "the  good  lord  of  Haughton." 
We  are  told  by  Gervase  Holies  that  "so  little  did  he  want  to 
take  advantage  of  any  one,  even  after  he  had  bargained  for  the 
purchase  of  a  neighbouring  property,  which  it  would  have  been 
a  great  convenience  to  him  to  possess,  as  it  stood  within  a 
short  distance  of  his  own  mansion,  that  on  the  wife  of  the 
person  who  sold  it  informing  him  in  great  distress  that  if  her 
husband  sold  '  The  Lownd '  she  and  her  children  would  be 

1  It  is  said  that  Thomas  Holies,  Sir  William's  brother,  whose  want  of 
prudence  their  father  had  foreseen,  was  attended  by  seventy  followers 
at  the  coronation.  On  which  Gervase  Holies  remarks  :  "  This  extravagance 
he  continued  so  long  as  he  was  able,  and  like  a  well  spread  oak,  carried  a 
great  shade,  even  when  spent  to  the  heart." 
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utterly  undone,  he  exclaimed  :  '  Sake  of  God,  I  will  have  none 
of  it ;  never  shall  it  be  said  that  any  one  was  a  penny  the 
worse  for  my  occasions.'  He  resigned  the  bargain,  which  his 
heirs  have  since  for  above  sixty  years  endeavoured  to  retrieve, 
but  without  success." 

Although  there  is  no  record  of  the  arrangement  of  the 
interior  of  the  good  knight's  abode,  it  may  safely  be  inferred, 
from  his  taste  for  display,  that  at  Haughton  would  be  found  all 
the  rude  comforts  of  those  days  of  "  Merry  England,"  and  the 
refinement  that  sprang  up  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  It  is 
known  that  he  was  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  whom  he  must  have  often  visited  at  Worksop 
Manor,  or  at  his  two  great  houses  in  Sheffield.  It  is  only 
natural  that,  with  his  wealth,  he  should  be  inspired  to  emulate 
the  great  Earl  in  the  appointments  and  the  beautifying  of  his 
mansion.  A  taste  for  painting  and  the  decorative  arts  had  been 
aroused,  in  great  measure  by  the  presence  of  Holbein  in  this 
country.  In  the  memoirs  of  the  family  a  portrait  of  Sir  William's 
daughter  Gertrude  being  incidentally  mentioned,  it  may  rea- 
sonably be  concluded  that  this  was  not  the  only  painting  he 
possessed.  At  this  time  tapestry  hangings,  both  foreign  and 
English,  were  in  great  request.  We  read  of  the  importation  of 
four  thousand  pieces  in  one  ship,  and  though  there  is  no  account 
that  Sir  William's  walls  were  so  adorned,  or  of  the  hangings  of 
velvet  and  silk  of  his  beds,  nor  of  the  silver  and  gold  plate 
displayed  in  his  court-cupboards,  or  in  his  cabinets,  yet  we  may 
have  confidence  that  the  work  of  the  specially  clever  workmen 
of  those  days  would  find  its  way  to  Haughton. 

Christmas,  the  great  festival  of  the  winter,  was  begun  at 
Haughton  on  All-hallow-tide,  and  continued  until  Candlemas, 
and  during  that  time  any  man  was  permitted  to  stay  and  receive 
hospitality  for  three  days  without  being  asked  from  whence  he 
came  or  what  he  was.  l 

Like  Lord  Southampton,  Lord  Pembroke,  and  others  in  the 
1  Gervase  Holies. 
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reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Sir  William  always  maintained  a 
company  of  stage  players  to  present  masques  and  plays  on 
festivals  and  days  of  solemnity,  the  actors,  when  the  play  was 
ended,  always  praying  (as  the  custom  was)  for  the  Queen's 
Majesty,  the  Council,  and  our  worshipful  good  master  Sir 
William  Holies.1  On  the  anniversary  of  this  time  of  rejoicing 
one  may  see  with  the  mind's  eye,  or  read  in  Spenser's  Fairy 
Queen,  of  such  a  scene,  which  none  could  describe  so  well  as  "the 
prince  of  poets,"  who  was  a  contemporary  of  Sir  William's, 
and  may  himself  have  been  present  on  some  one  or  other  of 
these  occasions,  when  the  good  knight  was  seated  in  state, 
surrounded  by  his  family  and  chosen  friends,  on  a  raised  dais  in 
the  centre  of  the  great  hall,  where — 


..."  round  about  the  walls  yclothed  were 
With  goodly  arras  of  great  majesty, 
Woven  with  gold  and  silk  so  close  and  rare 
That  the  rich  metal  lurked  privily, 
As  feigning  to  be  hid  from  envious  eye  " — 


while  on  the  floor  his  dependents  and  poorer  neighbours  were 
grouped  around  watching  the  performance  by  his  band  of 
players  of  some  story  of  Robin  Hood,  a  play  by  Nash  or  Kyd, 
or,  perchance,  looking  with  loud  merriment  at  the  rude  gambols 
of  the  hobby-horse,  or  should  it  be  in  the  latter  days  of  the  good 
Lord  of  Haughton,  he  might  be  delighting  his  friends  with  one 
of  Marlowe's  stirring  plays. 

Good  natured  as  he  was,  there  was  ever  within  the  breast  of 
the  worthy  knight  a  firm  determination  never  to  be  anything 
less  than  the  head  of  his  own  family.  His  daughter  Gertrude, 
of  whom  mention  has  been  made,  is  said  to  have  possessed 
great  personal  attractions,  and  was  sought  in  marriage  by  Lord 
Clifford,  afterwards  Earl  of  Cumberland,  but  to  this  proposal 
Sir  William's  consent  could  not  be  obtained.  His  friends, 

1  Gervase  Holies. 
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anxious  that  he  should  reconsider  his  decision,  suggested  the 
great  advancement  it  would  be  to  the  young  lady  to  be  matched 
with  one  so  high  in  position.  To  this  he  answered  with  his  usual 
exclamation  :  "  Sake  of  God  !  I  do  not  like  to  stand  with  my 
cap  in  hand  to  my  son-in-law  ;  no,  I  will  see  her  matched  to  an 
honest  gentleman  with  whom  I  may  have  friendship  and  con- 
versation." This  resolution  he  carried  out ;  she  married  Mr. 
Walter  Stanley,  a  gentleman  of  great  worth  and  merit,  a 
younger  son  of  the  Earl  of  Derby.1 

Scarcely  any  occasion  could  prevent  his  attendance  at 
religious  worship.  Twice  every  day,  even  to  his  last  illness, 
he  would  proceed  with  his  whole  family  across  the  river  to 
his  chapel,  which  stood  at  some  distance  from  the  house,  to 
hear  divine  service  celebrated  according  to  the  liturgy  of  the 
Church  of  England.  Gervase  Holies  sums  up  his  account  of 
Sir  William  by  saying  :  "  This  love  to  God's  House  he  bore 
with  him  to  his  grave,  making  it  his  last  care,  and  leaving 
it  his  first  charge  in  his  will,  to  his  heirs,  '  forever  to  uphold, 
repair,  and  maintain  the  said  chapel,  as  oft  as  need  shall 
require,'  which,  how  well  it  hath  been  performed,  I  grieve  to 
think,  it  being  left  wholly  ruinous  ;  a  habitation  to  which 
nothing  but  bats  and  owls  repair." 

Sir  William  died  on  the  i8th  of  January,  1590.  His 
eldest  son,  who  was  named  Denzil,  married  Eleanor,  daughter 
of  Edmund,  Lord  Sheffield,  and  was  settled  at  Irby  in  Lin- 
colnshire. He  died  about  nine  months  before  his  father  ;  the 
estates  consequently  passed  to  John  Holies,  his  eldest  son, 
who,  from  the  account  given  by  his  biographer,  must  when  a 
child  have  shown  great  precocity  in  learning,  for  when  he 
had  barely  attained  his  thirteenth  year  he  was  sent  by  his 
father  to  Cambridge,  "and  on  the  Master  of  the  College 
posing  him  in  grammar  and  Greek,  he  received  such  unex- 
pected satisfaction  to  every  question  that  he  caught  the  boy 
up  in  his  arms,  and  kissing  him,  said  to  those  who  were 

1  Gervase  Holies. 
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by :   '  This    child,    if  he   lives,   will    prove   a   singular   honour 
and  ornament  to  this  kingdom.'" 

From  the  University  he  was  sent  to  Gray's  Inn,  that  by  the 
study  of  the  law  he  might  fit  himself  for  the  service  of  the 
Commonwealth,  and  there  he  remained  for  some  years.  He 
then  served  as  a  volunteer  in  the  war  in  the  Netherlands  under 
his  kinsman  Sir  Francis  Vere,  and  was  also  in  the  famous 
sea  fight  against  the  Spanish  Armada.  He  had  the  honour 
to  be  chosen  by  Queen  Elizabeth  one  of  the  company  of 
Gentlemen  Pensioners. 

But  when  he  attained  the  age  of  twenty-six  years  this  fair 
inheritance  devolved  upon  him,  together  with  the  care  of  several 
brothers  and  sisters.  His  two  brothers  were  sent  to  the 
University,  and  from  there  the  elder,  Sir  George,  and  after- 
wards the  younger  brother,  Thomas,  joined  the  army  in  the 
Netherlands. 

Though  Holies  proved  himself  in  many  respects  well 
qualified  to  advance  the  fortunes  of  the  family,  he  was  of  a 
restless,  adventurous  disposition,  and  owing  to  his  quarrelsome 
nature  was  often  embroiled,  even  with  some  of  the  most 
eminent  of  his  contemporaries.  Four  months  after  he  inherited 
the  estate  he  married  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Stanhope, 
of  Shelford,  in  Nottinghamshire.  By  her  he  had  six  sons, 
only  two  of  whom  came  to  maturity,  and  four  daughters.  This 
marriage,  although  it  brought  him  all  the  happiness  that  could 
be  hoped  for  in  a  wife,  led  to  deep  and  lasting  animosity  with 
his  great  neighbour  Gilbert,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  the  son  of  his 
grandfather's  especial  friend.  It  was  on  the  occasion  of  the 
christening  of  his  second  son,  Denzil  Holies  (afterwards  Lord 
Holies  of  Ifield),  at  Haughton,  that  a  duel  occurred  between 
Sir  John  Holies  and  Gervase  Markham,  when  the  neighbour- 
hood was  raised  in  arms.1 

It  appears  to  have  been  in  some  measure  owing  to  the  many 

1  An  account  of  this  quarrel,  which  took  place  in  Sherwood  Forest 
between  Sir  John  Holies,  afterwards  first  Earl  of  Clare,  and  one  Gervase 
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powerful  enemies  who  were  incensed  by  his  conduct  that  Holies 
spent  a  great  part  of  several  years  after  his  marriage  in  travel 

Markham,  a  distant  connection  of  the  Markhams  of  Gotham  and  Ollerton, 
although  not  the  celebrated  writer  of  that  name,  is  of  some  interest. 

"  It  seems  there  had  been  a  treaty  between  the  old  Earl  of  Shrewsbury 
and  Sir  William  Holies,  concerning  a  marriage  between  his  grandson  John 
and  a  kinswoman  of  the  Earl.  To  which  motion,  whether  he  meant  it  in 
earnest  or  pretending  it  only  for  fear  of  displeasing  his  grandfather,  he 
seemed  not  unwilling,  so  that  every  one  thought  that  he  would  have 
proceeded.  But  after  the  decease  of  them  both  (for  George,  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  and  Sir  William  Holies  died  in  the  same  year),  liking  Mrs. 
Stanhope  better,  he  married  her,  and  relinquished  the  Earl's  kinswoman. 

"  This  the  Earl  took  as  the  greatest  affront,  the  rather  because  Sir 
Thomas  Stanhope  and  the  Earl  were  great  enemies.  The  process  of  this 
difference  caused  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  some  loss  of  life  ;  for  first 
Roger  Orme,  who  was  then  Sir  John  Holies'  servant,  though  afterwards 
a  captain  in  Ireland  and  the  Low  Countries,  fought  a  duel  with  one  Pudsey, 
gentleman  of  the  horse  to  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  in  which  Pudsey  was 
slain.  And  this  quarrel  arose  upon  the  ground  of  the  difference  between 
their  masters.  The  Earl  eagerly  prosecuted  Orme's  life,  but  Sir  John 
Holies  got  him  conveyed  to  Ireland,  and  maugre  the  Earl's  power,  procured 
his  pardon  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

"  Upon  Orme's  business  followed  that  of  his  own  with  Gervase  Markham, 
so  much  talked  of  yet  in  these  parts.  Gervase  Markham  was  a  great 
confidant  of  the  Countess  of  Shrewsbury,  and  was  usually  in  those  days 
termed  her  champion.  A  proper  handsome  gentleman  he  was,  and  of 
great  courage.  He,  after  Pudsey  was  slain,  let  fall  some  passionate  words 
accusing  Sir  John  Holies  as  the  cause  of  that  quarrel,  and  as  being  guilty 
of  his  death.  This  coming  to  the  ears  of  Sir  John,  he  sends  him  a  cartel 
to  this  effect : — 

"  '  For  Gervase  Markham, — Whereas  you  have  said  that  I  was  guilty  of 
that  villainy  of  Orme,  in  the  death  of  Pudsey  ;  I  affirm  that  you  lie,  and 
lie  like  a  villain,  which  I  shall  be  ready  to  make  good  upon  yourself,  or 
upon  any  gentleman  my  equal.  John  Holies.' 

"  Markham  returned  for  answer  that  he  accepted  '  the  challenge,  and 
would  accordingly  give  a  meeting  at  such  an  hour  alone,  or  with  either  of 
them  a  boy  of  fourteen  or  under,  the  place,  Worksop  Park,  and  the 
weapons,  rapier  and  dagger.'  Sir  John  Holies,  allowing  of  the  other 
circumstances,  excepted  against  the  place,  being  the  park  where  his  mortal 
enemy,  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  then  lived,  which  he  thought  neither 
reasonable  for  himself  to  admit,  nor  honourable  for  his  enemy  to  propose, 
and  therefore  urged  that  a  more  equal  place  be  assigned.  Markham  taking 
advantage  of  this,  as  if  he  declined  the  encounter,  published  it  accordingly 
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and  military  adventure.  He  served  under  the  Lord  Deputy 
Sir  William  Fitzwilliam,  in  Ireland,  where  he  so  greatly 

to  his  disgrace.  Finding  this  unworthy  dealing,  Sir  John  Holies  resolved 
to  take  that  opportunity  which  fortune  should  next  offer  him  ;  and  such  a 
one  shortly  offered  him,  on  the  following  occasion.  To  the  christening  of 
his  second  son,  Denzil  Holies,  the  Lady  Stanhope,  his  mother-in-law,  was 
invited  as  godmother,  after  which  performed  she  returned  from  Haughton 
to  Shelford,  and  Sir  John  Holies  accompanying  her  part  of  the  way  over 
the  forest  of  Sherwood,  it  fortuned  that  Gervase  Markham  and  others  in 
his  company  met  them  and  passed  by.  So  soon  as  he  saw  that  Markham 
was  passed,  he  took  leave  of  the  Lady  Stanhope,  galloped  after  and  over- 
took him,  when,  observing  how  unworthily  he  had  dealt  with  him,  they  both 
alighted  and  drew  their  rapiers.  I  have  heard  him  say  that  upon  the  first 
encounter  he  used  these  words  :  '  Markham,  guard  yourself  better,  or  I 
shall  spoil  you  presently '  (for  he  said  he  laid  as  open  to  him  as  a  child)  ; 
and  the  next  pass  he  run  him  through  the  middle  of  the  guts  up  to  the  hilt, 
and  out  behind  towards  the  small  of  the  back.  With  this  wound  Markham 
fell,  and  was  carried  off  the  ground  by  those  in  his  company,  while  Sir 
John  Holies  with  his  servant  Ashton,  and  a  groom,  who  only  were  with 
him,  returned  to  Haughton.  The  news  coming  to  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury, 
he  immediately  raised  his  servants  and  tenants  to  the  number  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty,  with  a  resolution  to  apprehend  Sir  John  Holies 
as  soon  as  he  should  know  that  Markham's  wound  was  fatal  ;  which 
Edmund,  Lord  Sheffield,  afterwards  Earl  of  Mulgrave,  understanding,  he 
speedily  repaired  to  Haughton,  with  three  score  in  his  retinue  out  of 
Lincolnshire,  to  assist  his  cousin-german  in  case  the  Earl  should  attempt 
anything.  ...  'I  hear  cousin,'  says  Lord  Sheffield,  'that  my  Lord  of 
Shrewsbury  is  prepared  to  trouble  you  ;  take  my  word,  before  he  carry 
you,  it  shall  cost  many  a  broken  pate  ; '  and  he  went  in  and  remained  at 
Haughton  until  they  had  certain  account  that  Markham  was  past  danger  ; 
who  indeed  recovered,  and  lived  after  to  be  an  old  man." 

Twenty-eight  years  after  this  duel,  another  incident  occurred  which 
brought  Sir  John  (then  Earl  of  Clare)  and  Gervase  Markham  into  contact. 
Gervase  Markham,  being  then  Sheriff  of  Nottingham,  was  robbed  of  about 
,£5,000  during  his  absence  from  home,  by  two  of  the  Soubyes  and  others. 
But  pursuit  being  made  after  them,  they  hid  about  ^2,000  of  the  money  in 
Gamelston  Woods  (a  lordship  of  the  Earl  of  Clare's),  which  was  found, 
and  brought  to  the  Earl  as  lord  of  the  fee,  to  whom  as  felon's  goods,  it 
escheated  :  but  he  presently  sent  the  whole  back  to  Gervase  Markham, 
from  whom  it  was  stolen  ;  scorning  to  advantage  himself  by  the  spoils  of 
his  enemy.  This  act  more  enraged  Markham  than  the  loss  of  his  money, 
because  it  imposed  upon  himself  an  obligation  to  his  adversary.  Yet,  after 
he  had  curst  and  sworn  like  a  beggar,  he  enforced  upon  himself  so  good 
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distinguished  himself  against  the  rebels  that  he  received  the 
honour  of  knighthood.  For  about  two  other  years  he  was  in 
Hungary  fighting  against  the  Turks,  and  travelling  in  France 
and  Italy.  His  last  military  expedition  was  made  under  the 
Earl  of  Essex  to  the  Terceras  in  1597. 

On  the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Holies  retired  to  the 
country,  for  though  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  wait  upon 
King  James  on  his  coming  into  England  he  was  disappointed 
by  not  being  more  favourably  received.  Some  years  after- 
wards, on  Prince  Henry  being  created  Prince  of  Wales, 
Holies  was  appointed  comptroller  of  his  household,  and  this 
office  he  retained  during  the  Prince's  life,  who,  indeed,  ex- 
pressed great  affection  for  him,  and  paid  a  visit  of  some 
duration  at  Haughton,  where  a  great  entertainment  was 
provided  for  his  amusement.  But,  with  the  death  of  the 
Prince  all  his  favour  at  court  came  to  an  end.  Indeed  Holies 
is  reported  to  have  said  to  his  friends :  "  There  were  two 
sorts  of  men  King  James  had  never  kindness  for,  those  whose 
hawks  and  dogs  ran  as  well  as  his  own,  and  those  who  were 
able  to  speak  as  much  reason  as  himself."  A  few  years  later 
he  was  indicted  in  the  Star  Chamber,  several  allegations 
being  made  against  him — among  others  that  he  had  had 
private  conference  with  two  Jesuits  at  their  execution,  and 
though  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  heard  him  he  made 
an  excellent  defence,  he  was  committed  to  the  Fleet  prison, 
where  he  remained  for  some  weeks  ;  in  the  end,  however, 
emerging  from  captivity  as  Baron  Haughton,  of  Haughton. 
For  this  dignity  he  paid  to  the  favourite,  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  ten  thousand  pounds,  and  on  his  advancement 
to  the  Earldom  of  Clare  a  further  five  thousand.1 

manners  as  to  come  to  the  Earl  at  Haughton  to  give  him  thanks,  which, 
from  the  time  of  their  combat,  was  the  only  occasion  during  their  lives 
that  they  had  seen  one  another  (Gervase  Holies,  quoted  by  Collins). 

"  Whilst  the  Duke  lived  scarce  any  one  acquired  honour  but  such 
as  were  either  his  kindred  or  mistresses,  or  paid  a  round  sum  of  money 
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His  friendship  with  the  Earl  of  Somerset  led  him  to 
question  the  justice  of  the  sentence  on  Weston  for  the  murder 
of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury.  On  the  morning  of  the  execution 
at  Tyburn  Sir  John  Holies,  Sir  John  Wentworth,  and  others 
came  mounted  on  horseback,  and,  as  it  was  said,  "  in  a  ruffling 
and  facing  manner "  presumed  to  question  Weston  as  to 
whether  he  really  was  guilty  of  the  murder  of  Overbury,  and 
when  they  could  not  work  upon  Weston,  Sir  John  Holies 
indignantly  turned  about  his  horse  and  said  he  was  sorry  of 
such  a  conclusion.  For  this  offence  Holies  was  fined  .£1,000.' 

for  it.  Nor  indeed  did  that  way  of  merchandise  cease  all  the  reign  of 
our  last  martyred  King,  which  was  one  cause,  and  not  the  least,  of  his 
misfortunes.  ...  I  have  heard  the  Earl  inveigh  bitterly  against  it,  and 
he  would  usually  call  it  temporal  simony.  I  remember  that  once  I  took 
the  liberty  (hearing  him  so  earnest  on  that  subject),  to  ask  him  why  he 
would  purchase  himself,  seeing  he  condemned  the  King  for  selling  ?  He 
answered,  that  he  observed  merit  to  be  no  medium  to  an  honorary  reward  ; 
that  he  saw  divers  persons,  who,  he  thought,  deserved  as  little  as  he, 
either  in  their  person  or  estates,  by  that  means  leap  over  his  head,  and 
therefore  seeing  the  market  open  and  finding  his  purse  not  unfurnished 
for  it,  he  was  persuaded  to  wear  his  money  as  other  men  had  done" 
(Gervase  Holies). 

1  In  Carlyle's  Historical  Sketches  is  the  following  characteristic  account 
of  this  event.  "  First  Weston,  Overbury's  appointed  keeper  in  the  Tower, 
is  tried  ;  and,  on  the  igth  of  October,  1615  ...  is  found  guilty,  sent 
swiftly  to  the  gallows.  Concerning  whom  I  observe  only  this :  two 
gentlemen  ride  up  to  him  on  the  ladder  at  Tyburn.  Seem  to  speak 
words  with  him  ;  one  of  which  gentlemen  I  seem  to  myself  to  know. 
Heavens  !  he  is  Sir  John  Holies  whom  I  saw  fencing  in  Sherwood  Forest 
many  years  since,  spoiling  Gervase  Markham  in  one  important  particular. 
He  is  father  of  the  boy  Denzil  ;  has  Denzil  at  college  somewhere  ;  a  pros- 
perous gentleman  this  Sir  John.  Markham  has  never  forgiven  him.  He 
from  the  saddle  speaks  earnestly  to  Weston  that  he  would  revoke  his 
confession,  his  accusation  of  great  persons  :  '  What  ho,  wilt  thou  die, 
doing  thy  kind  master  a  disservice  ? '  '  May  it  please  you,  I  am  going 
to  be  hanged,  and  seem  now  to  be  my  own  master.  Think  you,  worshipful 
Sir  John,  will  the  great  Headmaster,  Maker,  Creator,  and  Eternal  Judge 
of  us  all,  like  me  better  for  going  to  him  with  a  lie  in  my  mouth  ? 
Worshipful  Sir  John,  if  you  come  to  be  hanged  yourself.'  Weston  died, 
sticking  to  his  confession  ;  worshipful  Sir  John  Holies  and  the  other 
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Holies  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  had  while  at  court,  and 
as  fellow-soldiers,  formed  a  firm  attachment  for  each  other, 
and  during  the  long  years  of  Raleigh's  imprisonment,  Holies, 
with  other  friends,  had  striven  hard  to  save  his  life.  He  had 
some  influence  with  Gondomar,  the  Spanish  ambassador,  and 
thought  he  discovered  in  him  a  disposition  to  appeal  to  the 
King  to  pardon  Raleigh,  if  Sir  Walter  would  entreat  Gondomar 
to  do  it.  But  on  this  being  named  to  Raleigh  he  paused  a 
moment,  and  then  said  :  "  I  am,  yet,  neither  so  old  nor  so 
infirm,  but  I  could  be  content  to  live,  and  therefore,  this 
would  I  do,  if  I  was  sure  it  would  do  my  business,  but  if  it 
fail,  then  I  lose  both  my  life  and  my  honour,  and  both  these 
I  will  not  part  with."  Since  his  trial  at  Winchester  for  his 
supposed  complicity  with  Sir  Griffin  Markham  and  others  in 
the  attempt  to  place  Arabella  Stuart  on  the  throne,  Raleigh 
has  lain  thirteen  years  in  the  Tower,  and  now,  as  related  by 
Carlyle,  "at  eight  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  29th  of 
October,  1618,  in  Palace  Yard,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  a  tall 
grey-headed  man,  is  making  his  last  appearance  on  any  stage 
...  he  has  come  here  to  die  by  the  headsman's  axe.  Sir 
John  Holies  was  present.  The  Earl  of  Arundel  and  others 
in  a  window.  Raleigh  delivering  his  death  speech,  raising 
his  voice  that  the  spectators  in  the  windows  may  hear  him, 
they  say,  '  Nay,  we  will  come  down  to  you,  Sir  Walter.' 
He  has  smoked  his  last  pipe  of  tobacco  by  candlelight, 
drunk  a  cup  of  sack  ;  saying  '  Good  liquor  if  a  man  might 
tarry  by  it.'  With  a  stern  sympathy  John  Holies,  the  tawny 
deep-eyed  Earl  of  Arundel,  and  the  assembled  thousands 
listen  to  him.  And  the  speech  ended,  '  Would  you  wish  to 
go  down  and  warm  yourself  a  little  ? '  said  the  sympathetic 
sheriff.  '  Nay,  good  friend,  let  us  be  swift  ;  in  a  quarter  of 

gentleman  are  tried  at  criminal  law,  get  thrown  into  the  Tower  for  this 
service,  but  ere  too  long  get  out  again.  Fain  would  worshipful  Sir  John 
Holies  have  done  my  lord  of  Somerset  a  service,  but  he  could  not,  Death 
and  the  Devil  were  too  strong.'1 
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an  hour  my  ague-fit  will  be  upon  me,  and  they  will  say  I 
tremble  for  fear.' ' 

On  the  accession  of  Charles  I.  it  was  intended  by  the  King 
that  the  two  sons  of  the  Earl  of  Clare  (as  Holies  was  then 
called)  should  be  created  Knights  of  the  Bath  ;  but  this 
honour  was  declined  by  both.  Nor  did  the  Earl's  younger 
son,  Denzil,  desire  to  take  part  in  the  Masque  which  was  then 
preparing. 

In  1629  Clare  was  again  prosecuted  in  the  Star  Chamber. 
This  time  for  his  complicity  in  the  circulation  of  a  paper  of 
advice  on  the  establishment  of  absolute  monarchy  in  England. 
Afterwards  this  prosecution  was  abandoned,  Clare  being  dis- 
missed with  a  reprimand,  but  on  his  refusing  to  acknowledge 
his  fault  he  was  put  out  of  the  commission  of  the  peace  for 
Nottinghamshire. 

Whilst  the  Earl  was  in  this  disgrace  the  King  made  a 
progress  into  the  north,  along  with  Prince  Rupert  and  the 
Prince  Elector,  who  were  then  staying  in  England,  and  he 
remained  for  several  days  at  Rufford  Abbey,  hunting  in 
Sherwood  Forest.  The  Earl  being  then  at  Haughton,  only 
four  miles  away,  wrote  to  the  Prince  Elector  entreating  him 
to  use  his  influence  to  bring  about  a  right  understanding  in 
the  King's  mind  regarding  him,  which  the  Prince  did,  and 
shortly  afterwards  the  Earl  came  to  Rufford,  and  kissed  the 
King's  hand,  who  promised  him  forgiveness — but  forgot  his 
promise. 

In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  the  Earl  lived  principally  at 
Haughton,  and  at  his  house  in  Nottingham.  His  daughter, 
the  Lady  Arabella,  who  married  Sir  Thomas  Wentworth 
(afterwards  Earl  of  Strafford),  is  said  to  have  been  "  exceeding 
comely  and  beautiful,  and  yet  much  more  lovely  in  the 
endowments  of  her  mind" — and  to  her  "high  breeding" 
her  portrait  by  Vandyke  bears  testimony.  She  died  young, 
her  death  causing  a  breach  between  the  Earl  of  Clare  and 
her  husband,  Lady  Clare  (though  mistakenly),  believing  that 
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her  daughter's  death  was  owing  to  Sir  Thomas  wishing  her 
to  take  a  journey  when  in  an  unfit  state  of  health.1 

The  death  of  the  Earl  of  Clare  took  place  at  Clare  Palace, 
Nottingham,  on  October  4,  1637.  On  the  previous  Sunday, 
after  attending  prayers  at  St.  Mary's  Church,  he  stepped  aside 
with  Lady  Clare,  and  laying  the  end  of  his  staff  on  the  ground, 
said,  "  In  this  place  will  I  be  buried."  2 

John,  second  Earl  of  Clare,  was  born  at  Haughton  on  the 
1 3th  of  June,  1595,  and  consequently  was  forty-two  years  of  age 
when  he  succeeded  to  the  title.  During  the  lifetime  of  his 
father  he  married  Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of  Lord  Vere  of 
Tilbury.  In  the  last  Parliament  of  James  I.  he  was  returned 
member  for  East  Retford,  and  again,  while  still  a  commoner,  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  I.  under  the  title  of  Lord  Haughton. 

After  his  marriage  he  made  a  journey  in  the  Netherlands, 
accompanied  by  his  lady  and  her  mother,  to  visit  Lord  Vere 

1  Clare  is  said  to  have  given  his  children  an  education  superior  to  most 
of  the  nobility  ; — "  and  he  could  observe  nothing  in  them  while  he  lived 
but  singular  arguments  of  comfort,  save  only  a  difference  which  happened 
betwixt  his  two  sons,  which  to  his  dying  day  he  could  not  reconcile,  they 
being  both  of  great  stomachs.     Yet  the  ground  at  the  first  was  slight,  being 
only  a  trivial  difference  between  the  wives  at  cards  which  drew  in  the 
husbands  to  make  a  party.     Though  something  of  jealousy   might  stick 
concerning  their  father's  affection  ;  the    Earl   seeming   to  discover  more 
of    kindness    to    his    younger    son    led    to    it    peradventure "     (Gervase 
Holies). 

2  At  the  time  of  the  Earl's  death  Lord  Strafford  wrote  to  the  Countess 
"  as  my  most  beloved  wife    was  to  him,  the  likest    of   all   his  lordship's 
children    I    have   ever   seen,  so    I    ever  found  his  justice  and  affections 
towards  me,  the  likest  hers  of  all  the  rest." 

Gervase  Holies  writes  :  "  By  the  way,  I  cannot  but  mention  the  most 
dutiful  respect  that  I  always  observed  in  my  lord  of  Strafford  towards 
him,  every  morning  and  evening  asking  him  blessing  on  his  knee.  The 
truth  is  he  honoured  him  much,  and  after  his  death,  speaking  to  his  son, 
the  Earl  of  Strafford  that  now  is,  he  said,  '  Your  Grandfather  was  a  brave 
man ;  I  could  have  spent  my  whole  life  with  him,  with  felicity,  but  your 
uncles  have  used  me  unkindly.'  " 

In  her  widowhood  the  Countess  of  Clare  was  wishful  to  have  Went- 
worth's  children  to  stay  with  her,  but  at  that  time  he  found  it  impossible 
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(who  was  then  serving  with  the  States  in  Holland)  in  his 
winter  quarters.  In  a  letter  to  his  brother-in-law,  Sir  Thomas 
Wentworth,  dated  from  The  Hague,  he  writes  :  "  I  remember 
I  heard  you  say  you  would  send  a  man  over  hither  to  provide 
you  some  hawks,  but  it  seems,  having  other  employment  for 
him,  you  have  omitted  it ;  whereupon  I  have  taken  the  boldness 
to  present  you  a  cast  by  this  bearer,  my  uncle  Thomas's  ensign, 
a  tassell,  and  a  goss-hawk,  to  kill  some  of  your  pheasants  at 
Woodhouse "  (Wentworth  Woodhouse,  in  Yorkshire),  "  of 
the  fairest  I  could  get  out  of  Gelderland,  though  one  of  them 
wants  some  feathers.  I  have  sent  into  Brabant  for  a  lanner 
for  you,  which,  if  it  comes,  I  shall  bring  with  me,  God  willing, 
in  the  next  man-of-war  that  puts  off.  .  .  .  We  have  by  chance 
heard  of  your  victory  in  Yorkshire,  whereof  I  am  very  glad." 
(Sir  Thomas  had  been  chosen  one  of  the  knights  of  the  shire.) 
Lord  Clarendon  says  of  this  Earl  :  "  He  was  a  man  of  honour, 

to  part  with  them,  but  in  August,  1639,  he  consented,  and  wrote  to  her  : 
•'I  thought  fit  to  send  with  them  one  that  teacheth  them  to  write.  He  is  a 
quiet,  soft  man,  but  honest,  and  not  given  to  any  disorder.  Him  I  have 
appointed  to  account  for  the  money  to  be  laid  forth,  wherein  lie  hath  no 
direction  but  to  pay,  and  lay  forth  as  your  ladyship  shall  appoint,  and 
shall,  as  he  wants,  go  to  Woodhouse,  where  my  cousin  Rockley  will  supply 
him,  and  I  most  humbly  beseech  you  to  give  orders  to  their  servants,  and 
otherwise  to  the  tailor  at  London  for  their  apparel,  which  I  wholly  submit 
to  your  ladyship's  better  judgment  :  and  be  it  what  it  may  I  shall  think  it 
all  happily  bestowed,  so  as  it  be  to  your  contentment,  and  theirs.  For 
cost  I  reckon  not  of,  and  anything  I  have  is  theirs  as  long  as  I  live,  which 
is  only  worth  thanks,  for  theirs,  and  their  brothers,  all  I  have  must  be 
whether  I  will  or  no,  and  therefore  I  desire  to  let  them  have  to  acknow- 
ledge me  for  before." — Life  of  Straff ord,  by  Elizabeth  Cooper. 

In  a  letter  from  Dorothy  Osborne  to  Sir  William  Temple,  she  says  of 
one  of  Strafford's  daughters,  in  1653  :  "  My  Lady  Anne  Wentworth  I  hear 
is  marrying,  but  I  cannot  learn  to  whom  :  nor  is  it  easy  to  guess  who  is 
worthy  of  her.  In  my  judgment  she  is,  without  dispute,  the  first  lady 
I  know  (one  always  excepted)  ;  not  that  she  is  at  all  handsome,  but 
infinitely  virtuous  and  discreet,  of  a  sober  and  very  different  humour  from 
most  of  the  young  people  of  these  times,  but  has  as  much  wit  and  is  as 
good  company  as  anybody  that  ever  I  saw." 

She  married  Lord  Rockingham  in  1654. 
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and  of  courage,  and  would  have  been  an  excellent  person  if  his 
heart  had  not  been  set  too  much  upon  the  keeping  and 
improving  his  estate.' 

Clare  had  a  leaning  to  the  cause  of  the  King,  but  his  actions 
showed  that  whichever  party  he  favoured  for  any  length 
of  time  must  be  in  the  ascendant.  When  summoned  by 
Charles  I.  to  fulfil  his  feudal  service  in  the  war  against  Scot- 
land he  expressed  his  willingness,  but  complained  of  poverty 
and  the  charges  of  a  large  family. 

Clare  was  so  far  trusted  by  the  popular  party  that  the 
Commons  nominated  him  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Nottingham. 
Notwithstanding  this  action,  he  followed  the  King  to  York, 
and  was  one  of  those  who  signed  the  agreement  of  June 
13,  1642,  promising  to  defend  the  King's  person  and  pre- 
rogative, and  the  declaration  of  June  i5th,  protesting  that 
Charles  had  no  intention  of  making  war  on  the  Parliament. 
He  then  obtained  the  King's  leave  to  go  to  London  to  look 
after  his  private  affairs,  when  he  again  took  his  seat  in  the 
House  of  Lords. 

It  is  stated  in  the  Life  of  Colonel  Hutchinson  that  "  during 
the  civil  war  he  was  very  often  of  both  parties,  and  never 
advantaged  either." 

When  the  peace  propositions  brought  forward  by  the 
Lords  in  1643  were  rejected  by  the  Commons,  and  the  King's 
successes  seemed  to  prognosticate  his  speedy  triumph,  Clare 
deserted  the  Parliament  and  made  his  way  to  Oxford.  The 
King  received  him  with  great  favour ;  he  was  present  at  the 
siege  of  Gloucester,  charged  at  Newbury,  and  took  part  with 
other  peers  at  councils  of  war. 

In  March,  1644,  he  again  changed  sides,  protesting  to  the 
House  of  Lords  that  "the  cause  only  and  no  other  particular 
by-respects  had  brought  him  back,"  and  that  what  he  had 
observed  at  Oxford  had  "  opened  his  eyes  to  understand 
the  goodness  of  the  cause."  During  his  absence  an  order 
had  been  given  by  the  Parliament  for  the  sequestration  of  his 
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estate,  but  he  was  discharged  from  his  delinquency  in  July, 
1644.  In  spite,  however,  of  the  repeated  efforts  of  his  friends, 
he  was  not  admitted  to  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
Henceforth  he  took  no  part  in  public  affairs.1  Clare  died 
on  the  2nd  of  January,  1666  (?).  By  his  Countess,  who 
survived  him,  he  had  two  sons  :  John,  who  died  in  infancy, 
Gilbert,  his  successor,  and  fourteen  daughters. 

Denzil  Holies,  the  second  son  of  the  first  Earl  of  Clare, 
was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  talented  members  of  this 
great  family.  In  the  history  of  that  troubled  time  his  figure 
always  comes  prominently  forward.  He  was  a  politician  of  whom 
Burnet  says  :  "  He  was  faithful  and  firm  to  his  side,  and  never 
changed  through  the  whole  of  his  life,  was  a  man  of  great 
courage,  and  as  great  pride.  ...  He  had  the  soul  of  an 
old  stubborn  Roman  in  him.  .  .  .  He  was  a  faithful  but 
a  rough  friend,  and  a  severe  but  a  fair  enemy.  He  had  a 
true  sense  of  religioun,  and  was  a  man  of  an  unblamable 
course  of  life,  and  of  a  sound  judgment  when  it  was  not 
biassed  by  passion." 

Holies  sat  in  Parliament  for  the  borough  of  St.  Michael's 
in  Cornwall  and  afterwards  for  Dorchester.  But  his  career 
is  so  well  known  that  it  need  not  be  related  at  any  length, 
especially  as,  after  his  marriage  in  1626  to  the  daughter 
of  Sir  Francis  Ashley,  of  Dorchester,  he  settled  at  Winter- 
bourne  St.  Mary's  in  Dorset,  and  had  little  connection  with 
Haughton. 

Holies  was  in  perfect  agreement  with  those  great  statesmen 
(who  at  that  period  were  the  guiding  spirits  of  the  House 
of  Commons)  as  to  the  necessity  for  resisting  to  the  utmost 
the  encroachment  of  the  King  on  the  privileges  of  Parliament, 
and  one  of  the  first  incidents  that  brought  him  into  prominent 
notice  took  place  in  relation  to  "  the  ever  memorable  scene 
of  English  history"  when,  on  the  2nd  of  March,  1629,  not- 

1  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  ;    Collins'  Historical  Account  of  the 
Holies  Family. 
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withstanding  his  Majesty's  order  for  the  immediate  adjourn- 
ment of  the  House,  Holies,  with  the  help  of  another  member, 
compelled  the  Speaker  to  remain  at  his  post  until  the  business 
in  hand  was  concluded.1  Some  days  afterwards,  for  this 
offence,  he  and  several  others  were  arrested  and  committed  to 
the  Tower.  Eventually  Holies  was  fined  a  thousand  marks 
in  February,  1630,  and  ordered  to  be  imprisoned  during  his 
Majesty's  pleasure.  To  avoid  this  unfortunate  event  he 
wrote  :  "  I  made  my  escape  and  lived  a  banished  man  for 
seven  or  eight  years,  and  then  at  last  was  glad  to  pay  my  fine. 
I  can  with  confidence  say  that  my  imprisonment  and  my 
suits  cost  me  ,£3,000,  and  that  I  am  ten  thousand  pounds  the 
worse  in  my  estates  on  that  account."  Afterwards,  by  the 
Long  Parliament,  Holies  was  allowed  .£5,000  as  compensation, 
together  with  the  amount  of  his  fine.2 

On  the  King's  return  from  Scotland  in  1641,  he  was  waited 
upon  at  Hampton  Court  by  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  who  delivered  a  remonstrance  to  his  Majesty  on  the 
state  of  the  kingdom  ;  containing,  says  Clarendon,  "All  the 
illegal  things  that  had  been  done  from  the  first  hour  of  the 

1  "  Speaker  Finch,  though  he  is  on  the  wrong  side,  is  a  man  one  could 
pity  this  March  morning.  .  .  .  Speaker  Finch's  face  is  distressed  with 
many  cares.  Hot  Denzil  Holies  is  seated  on  his  right  hand  and  Walter 
Long  on  his  left  this  morning  ;  there  they  have  taken  places,  above  his 
Majesty's  official  servants,  who  sit  on  the  lower  stage  in  front.  For  what 
end  ?  Denzil's  face,  too,  is  loaded  with  a  certain  gloom.  What  face  is 
not  so  loaded  ?  First  business,  order  of  the  day,  is  that  we  put  the 
question  concerning  Mr.  Rolle.  The  Speaker  answers  on  the  contrary, 
that  he  has  a  message  from  his  Majesty  to  adjourn  the  house  until  the 
roth  instant.  'That  question,  put  that  question,'  cries  the  body  of  the 
house,  in  sorrow,  in  anger,  in  a  whirl  of  manifold  emotions.  .  .  .  Speaker 
cannot,  .  .  .  Speaker  dare  not.  .  .  .  Speaker  grieves  to  say  he  must 
withdraw,  and  rises  to  his  feet  for  that  purpose.  What  ho,  Mr.  Speaker  ! 
Denzil  Holies,  Walter  Long,  the  resolute  honourable  gentlemen  are 
upon  him  each  by  a  shoulder  :  '  By  the  eternal  God,  you  shall  not  go, 
Mr.  Speaker.  You  shall  sit  there  till  the  house  give  you  leave.' "— Carlyle's 
Historical  Sketches. 

2  Dictionary  of  National  Biography. 
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King's  coming  to  the  crown  ;  and  within  one  or  two  days  after 
the  King  had  promised  that  the  security  of  every  one  of  them 
should  be  as  much  his  care  as  the  preservation  of  his  own 
children,  the  Attorney-General  was  sent  to  the  House  of 
Lords  to  impeach  one  of  their  number,  and  five  members 
of  the  other  House — Pym,  Hampden,  Holies,  Haselrig,  and 
Strode.  And  not  content  with  this,  went  himself  to  seize  the 
obnoxious  members."  ' 

The  five  members  received  secret  notice  from  a  great  Court 
lady,  their  friend,  who  overheard  some  discourse  of  this  intended 
action,  "whereby,"  says  Whitelock,  "they  got  out  of  the  house 
just  before  the  King  came,  retired  to  the  city,  and  returned  in 
triumph  to  Westminster  eight  days  afterwards." 

On  the  commencement  of  hostilities  between  the  King  and 
Parliament  Holies  was  thoroughly  at  one  with  his  party.  His 
regiment  greatly  distinguished  itself  at  Edgehill  and  Brentford. 
But  finding  afterwards  that  designs  had  arisen  far  different 
from  those  originally  intended  during  the  course  of  the  war,  he 
omitted  no  opportunity  of  seeking  to  come  to  terms  with  the 
King,  and  made  no  secret  of  his  antipathy  to  the  "  Indepen- 

1  The  King,  attended  only  by  his  usual  guard  and  some  few  gentlemen 
who  put  themselves  into  their  company  in  the  way,  came  to  the  House 
of  Commons  ;  and  commanding  all  his  attendants  to  wait  at  the  door 
and  give  offence  to  no  man,  himself,  with  his  nephew,  the  Prince  Elector, 
went  into  the  house,  to  the  great  amazement  of  all  ;  and,  the  Speaker 
leaving  the  chair,  the  King  went  into  it ;  and  told  the  House  "  he  was  sorry 
for  the  occasion  of  coming  to  them  .  .  .  but  that  in  cases  of  treason 
no  man  had  privilege  ;  and  therefore  he  came  to  see  if  any  of  those 
persons  whom  he  had  accused  were  there,  for  he  was  resolved  to  have 
them  wherever  he  should  find  them.  And  looking  about,  asking  the 
Speaker  whether  they  were  in  the  House,  he  made  no  answer,  as  asserted 
by  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  :  but  says  Whitelock,  '  The  Speaker,  much 
surprised,  yet  with  much  prudence,  falling  on  his  knee,  answered  the  King 
to  this  purpose,  "  May  it  please  your  Majesty,  I  have  neither  eyes  to  see, 
nor  tongue  to  speak  in  this  place,  but  as  the  House  is  pleased  to  direct 
me,  whose  servant  I  am  here,  and  humbly  beg  your  Majesty's  pardon  that 
I  cannot  now  give  any  other  answer  than  this,  to  what  your  Majesty  is 
pleased  to  demand  of  me." '  "—Collins'  Historical  Account  of  the  Holies  Family. 
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dent"  section  of  the  Commonwealth.  It  is  thought,  too,  that 
his  political  career  was  in  some  measure  influenced  by  the 
marriage  of  his  sister  to  Lord  Strafford.  Holies  made 
strenuous,  though  unavailing,  efforts  to  save  the  Earl's  life. 

In  1647,  after  a  stormy  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  some  insulting  expressions  from  Ireton  (Cromwell's  son-in- 
law),  Holies  induced  Ireton  to  leave  the  House  in  his  company, 
and  then  suggested  to  him  that  they  two  should  go  over  the 
sea  and  settle  their  differences  by  a  personal  encounter.  Ireton 
replying  that  "his  conscience  would  not  permit  him  to  fight  a 
duel,"  Holies,  in  choler,  pulled  him  by  the  nose,  saying,  "if  his 
conscience  would  keep  him  from  giving  men  satisfaction  it 
should  also  keep  him  from  provoking  them."  '  The  meeting 
was  frustrated  by  Sir  William  Waller  ;  but  this  affront  to  the 
third  person  in  the  army  so  incensed  the  whole  party  that 
it  was  resolved,  in  one  way  or  other,  to  be  rid  of  Holies. 
Being  made  acquainted  with  this  feeling  towards  him,  "  When 
Colonel  Pride  seized  on  the  forty-nine  members  the  very  day 
Oliver  returned  from  Scotland,  he  had  that  penetration  and 
judgment  to  avoid  coming  to  the  House,  whereby  he  escaped 
being  imprisoned  as  they  were,"  and  finding  he  could  be  no 
longer  serviceable  to  the  King  and  country,  retired  for  the 
second  time  beyond  the  seas.  He  remained  in  Brittany  until 
General  Monk  came  to  London  with  his  army  in  the  latter  part 
of  1659. 

On  the  restoration  Holies  was  created  by  Charles  II.  Lord 
Holies  of  I  field.  His  first  wife  died  June  21,  1640.  He 
married  secondly  on  March  12,  1641-2,  Jane,  eldest  daughter 
of  Sir  John  Shirley,  of  Ifield,  Sussex,  and  widow  of  Sir  Walter 
Covert,  of  Slougham,  Sussex,  and  of  John  Freke,  of  Cerne, 
Dorsetshire.  She  was  buried  April  25,  1666.  He  married 
thirdly  on  September  14,  1666,  Esther,  daughter  of  Gideon-le- 
lou,  of  Colombiers,  Normandy. 

By  his  second  and  third  wives  Holies  left  no  issue.     He 
1  Collins'  Historical  Account  of  the  Holies  Family. 
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died  on  February  17,  1680,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Francis,  Lord  Holies,  who  died  March  2,  1689-90,  leaving  an 
only  son,  Denzil,  third  Lord  Holies,  born  April  9,  1672,  at 
whose  death  in  January,  1693-4,  these  estates  passed  to  John 
Holies,  fourth  Earl  of  Clare  and  Duke  of  Newcastle. 

Gilbert,  the  only  surviving  son  of  the  second  Earl  of  Clare, 
was  born  at  Hackney  in  Middlesex  in  1633.  When  about 
twelve  years  of  age  he  was  sent  abroad  by  his  father,  and  in 
company  with  his  cousin  Francis,  son  of  Denzil  Holies,  visited 
Holland,  Germany,  France,  and  Italy.  Returning  to  England 
on  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  he  married  Grace,  daughter 
of  the  Honourable  William  Pierrepont,  of  Thoresby,  and 
succeeded  to  the  earldom  in  1665.  He  was  a  staunch  supporter 
of  the  Protestant  religion  and  very  zealous  in  his  efforts  to 
prevent  any  innovation  on  its  ritual.  Clare  was  one  of  the 
sureties  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  on  his  arrest  in  1682,  and 
on  the  landing  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  he  joined  with  those 
peers  who  petitioned  James  II.  to  summon  a  parliament  free  in 
all  respects  as  the  only  means  of  avoiding  a  civil  war.  He 
died  at  Warwick  House,  Holborn,  in  1689,  and  was  interred  in 
his  family  vault  in  the  chapel  at  Haughton. 

His  Countess  survived  him.  By  her  he  had  a  numerous 
family,  among  whom  William,  the  second  son,  was  killed  when 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  at  the  siege  of  Luxembourg,  and  his 
body  was  brought  over  for  interment  at  Haughton.1  The 

1  This  is  the  last  interment  Collins  speaks  of  as  taking  place  at 
Haughton.  Gervase  Holies,  in  1658,  when  he  wrote  of  this  chapel  being 
in  a  ruinous  state,  attributes  it  to  the  "  zeal  of  the  present  puritanical  lady 
in  her  new-fangled  religion."  As  John,  second  Earl  of  Clare,  held  the 
estates  at  that  time,  the  allusion  would  doubtless  be  to  his  countess.  If 
Gervase  Holies'  account  is  correct,  the  chapel  must  have  been  put  into 
repair  during  the  seventeenth  century.  We  have,  however,  the  testimony 
of  one  who  visited  this  building  near  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century 
that  it  had  again  been  allowed  to  fall  to  ruin.  In  Thoroton's  Nottingham- 
shire it  is  said  :  "  On  the  outside  of  this  chapel,  amid  some  rubbish  and 
nettles,  lies  the  figure  of  a  lady,  much  mutilated  ;  this  lump  of  stone,  which 
once  was  sheltered  within  this  little  sanctuary,  and  for  ages  perhaps  care- 
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fourth  (and  youngest)  daughter,  Lady  Grace,  married  Sir 
Thomas  Pelham,  Bart.,  and  the  estates  of  her  brother  John, 
fourth  Earl  of  Clare  and  Duke  of  Newcastle,  passed  by  will  to 
her  descendants. 

Gervase  Holies,  the  historian,  was  the  only  surviving  son 
of  Freschville  Holies  of  Great  Grimsby,  where  he  was  born 
in  1606.  His  mother  dying  in  his  infancy,  Holies  was  brought 
up  at  Haughton  by  his  father's  cousin,  the  Earl  of  Clare,  of 
whom  he  says,  "  I  shall  ever  acknowledge  the  time  I  spent 
with  him  to  have  been  happily  bestowed."  During  his  abode 
at  Haughton,  the  Earl's  brother,  Sir  George  Holies,  came  into 
England,  and  was  desirous  that  Gervase  Holies  should  return 
with  him  to  the  Netherlands.  But  his  father  refusing  to 
consent  to  this,  he  obtained  admittance  to  the  Middle 
Temple  in  1628.  A  series  of  events,  however,  caused  an 
alteration  in  his  plans.  He  states  that  "on  the  third  of  March, 
1629,  died  my  grandmother  Kingston,  and  my  father  about 
a  year  after  her,  as  my  grandfather  Holies  about  a  year  before, 
whereby  after  I  was  twenty-three  years  of  age  I  was  seized 
both  of  my  father's  and  mother's  inheritance ;  whereupon, 
having  been  contracted  to  Mrs.  Dorothy  Kirketon,  I  was 
married  to  her  at  Great  Grimsby  in  June,  1630."  After  a 
residence  of  four  years  at  Grimsby  he  writes  :  "  Hitherto  I 
had  only  been  indulgent  to  my  own  contentment,  which,  from 
the  time  of  my  marriage,  was  so  great  that  I  found  no  cause 
to  envy  any  person  living;  but  in  1634  I  called  back  my  first 
resolution  of  studying  the  law  .  .  .  and  in  order  to  my  more 

fully  preserved,  lies  now  buffeted  by  the  weather  in  a  comfortless  and 
solitary  abode.     It  had  a  cherub  on  either  side  of  its  head." 

It  is  somewhat  singular  that  the  figure  which  is  thus  described  as  being 
"  buffeted  by  the  weather "  is  still  there  ;  the  only  respect  in  which  his 
description  is  at  variance  with  its  present  state  being  that  it  now  lies  inside 
the  roofless  chapel,  where  also  is  the  font,  moss-grown  and  half  covered 
with  rubbish,  which  would  almost  certainly  be  used  at  the  baptism  of 
Denzil  Holies  (on  the  day  of  the  duel),  probably  the  worthiest,  as  well  as 
the  most  eminent,  member  of  this  great  family. 
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thriving  progress  in  it  I  found  it  necessary  to  remove  from 
Grimsby,  and  to  plant  myself  at  Mansfield,  in  Sherwood,  in  the 
centre  of  my  principal  kindred."  A  few  months  afterwards, 
owing  to  the  death  of  his  wife  and  two  children,  he  left  Mansfield 
and  returned  to  the  Middle  Temple;  in  October,  1637,  he 
married  at  St.  Andrew's  Church,  Holborn,  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Molesworth.  In  March,  1640,  he  was 
created  M.P.  for  Grimsby,  and  again  in  the  following  October. 
He  was  a  strenuous  advocate  of  the  King's  prerogative.  On 
the  breaking  out  of  civil  war  Holies  brought  117  men  to 
Charles  at  Nottingham  and  was  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  foot 
soldiers.  He  fought  at  the  battles  of  Banbury,  Brentford, 
Newark,  Atherton,  Bradford,  and  Newbury.  He  was  taken 
prisoner  at  the  siege  of  Colchester  and  his  estates  were 
confiscated.  After  a  long  imprisonment  he  was  obliged  to 
leave  England. 

Holies  states  that  he  resided  three  years  at  Rotterdam, 
wholly  dependent  on  the  hospitality  of  a  good  woman  who 
had  kept  him  from  starving,  and  that  he  could  not  leave  the 
city  for  want  of  money. 

After  the  restoration  he  was  made  Master  of  Requests, 
with  a  salary  of  ^100 ;  which  office  he  retained  until  his 
death.  He  and  his  first  wife  and  children  are  all  buried  at 
Mansfield. 

His  son  by  his  second  wife,  Sir  Freschville  Holies,  was 
a  captain  in  the  navy.  He  commanded  the  Cambridge  in 
the  attack  on  the  Dutch  Smyrna  fleet.  He  was  killed,  when 
thirty-one  years  of  age,  at  the  battle  of  Solebay,  and  was 
buried  in  St.  Edmund's  Chapel,  Westminster  Abbey. 

John  Holies,  the  eldest  son  of  Gilbert,  the  third  Earl, 
succeeded  to  the  honours  and  estates  in  January,  1689,  in 
which  month,  while  bearing  the  title  of  Lord  Haughton,  he 
had  been  elected  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  but 
on  his  father's  death  he  took  his  seat  in  the  Upper  House  as 
Earl  of  Clare.  He  was  an  active  partisan  of  the  Prince  of 
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Orange  in  his  claim  to  the  throne,  and  was  present  at  the 
coronation  of  the  King  and  Queen,  carrying  the  Queen's 
sceptre  and  cross.  Marrying  Lady  Margaret,  daughter  of 
Henry  Cavendish,  Duke  of  Newcastle,  he,  by  the  will  of 
his  lady's  father,  within  three  years  of  his  succession  to  the 
Earldom  of  Clare,  became  possessed  of  Welbeck.  Succeeding, 
also,  in  1693-4,  on  the  death  of  Francis,  Lord  Holies  of 
I  field,  to  his  great  estates,  he  became  one  of  the  most  wealthy 
men  of  his  time  ;  but,  as  he  resided  principally  at  Welbeck 
Abbey,  the  further  account  of  John  Holies,  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
is  given  under  that  heading. 

On  an  engraving  of  Haughton  made  in  the  lifetime  of 
this  Duke,  the  river  Idle  which  flows  through  the  gardens 
is  divided  into  ornamental  sheets  of  water,  bordered  by  trees 
and  shrubs  planted  in  formal  lines,  and  cultivated  in  the 
style  in  vogue  after  William  the  Third  came  to  the  throne. 
On  the  lower  margin  of  this  view  are  enumerated  the  titles  of 
honour  enjoyed  by  his  Grace  : — 

"  Haughton,  in  the  county  of  Nottingham,  one  of  the  seats 
of  the  Most  Noble  and  Mighty  Prince,  John,  Duke  of  New- 
castle ;  Marquis  and  Earl  of  Clare  ;  Baron  Haughton  of 
Haughton  ;  Lord- Lieutenant  of  the  county  of  Nottingham, 
and  of  the  town  and  county  of  the  Town  of  Nottingham  ; 
Lord  Warden  of  the  Forest  of  Sherwood  ;  and  Knight  of 
the  Most  Noble  Order  of  the  Garter." 

It  has  been  truly  said  by  John  Ruskin,  there  are  few 
places  of  more  interest  to  after  generations  than  the  habi- 
tations of  worthy  men  ;  and  among  the  descendants  of  the 
humble  baker  of  the  City  of  London  who  have  passed 
their  lives  at  Haughton  there  are  such  men,  who  have 
played  a  conspicuous  and  a  self-sacrificing  part  in  the 
national  history.  During  the  time  that  Haughton  was  the 
principal  home  of  the  family  it  witnessed  their  rise  from 
simple  gentlefolks  to  one  of  the  very  highest  positions  in 
the  kingdom.  In  the  midst  of  pleasant  grounds  the  tower 
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of  Haughton  once  stood  conspicuous,  but  of  which  almost 
every  vestige  has  long  since  disappeared,  leaving  nothing  to 
tell  that  here  stood  the  dwelling-place  of  "  the  good  lord  of 
Haughton  "  ;  that  this  was  the  home  of  Sir  John  Holies,  the 
first  Earl  of  Clare  ;  of  Denzil  Holies,  his  son,  one  of  the  most 
prominent  men  in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth  ;  of  Lady 
Arabella,  Sir  John's  daughter,  whom  the  great  Earl  of 
Strafford  chose  as  his  wife  ;  or  that  this  is  the  place  where 
so  many  exciting  dramatic  events  have  been  enacted  ;  except 
the  ancient  chapel,  the  burial-place  of  the  family,  which  is 
roofless,  and  in  a  state  of  ruin — thinking  of  these  events,  one 
fancies  there  is  a  look  of  melancholy  in  the  very  grounds, 
and  in  the  slow,  murmuring  river, — -that  they  are  sadly  musing 
on  their  departed  greatness. 
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WELBECK 
THE   STORY   OF   THE   CAVENDISH    FAMILY 

"  It  is  strange  how  much  more  poetical  are  the  events  of  history 
than  poetry  itself." — RENAN. 

WHAT  a  number  of  remarkable  events  have  taken  place  in 
connection  with  Welbeck !  Imagine  first,  the  monastic  house 
rising  in  the  forest  at  the  instance  of  Thomas  de  Cuckney, 
occupying  eighteen  years  in  construction ;  then,  when  the 
building  is  finished,  the  installation  of  those  pious  men,  disciples 
of  the  noble  German  who  forsook  a  life  of  pleasure  to  establish 
this  religious  order  at  the  secluded  village  of  Premontre  in 
the  forest  of  Coucy,  to  show  by  the  most  absolute  self-denial 
and  acts  of  devotion,  a  worthy  example  to  the  world.1 

For  nearly  four  hundred  years  these  Premonstratensian 
monks,  with  their  linen  gowns  bound  at  the  waist  by  a  leathern 
girdle,  were  familiar  to  the  inhabitants  as  they  traversed  the 
forest  paths  on  their  way  to  visit  and  comfort  the  sick  in 
the  villages,  or  they  would  be  seen  in  the  fields  at  harvest 
time  reaping,  or  the  strains  of  their  voices  would  be  heard 
in  the  woodland  when  mass  was  being  said  in  the  chapel. 
The  White  Canons  of  Welbeck  were  in  such  good  repute 
that  the  custody  of  all  the  Premonstratensian  houses  in 
England  was  conferred  on  the  abbot  of  this  Monastery. 

In  1538,  however,  Welbeck  Abbey  shared  the  fate  of  other 

1  Addy's  Beauchief  Abbey. 
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religious  houses  ;  the  voices  of  the  monks  no  longer  resounded 
in  the  chapel ;  the  fraternity  was  disbanded. 

At  the  time  when  Thomas  de  Cuckney  was  building  this 
abbey  there  lived  a  family  of  note  named  de  Gernon,  the 
descendants  of  some  of  whom  were  destined  to  play  a  con- 
spicuous part  in  the  history  of  Welbeck.  Ralph  de  Gernon, 
Justice  itinerant  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  was  of  this  family. 
Another  was  Geoffrey  de  Gernon,  who  in  the  time  of  Edward  I. 
was  seated  at  Moor  Hall,  in  the  Peak  of  Derbyshire. 

Sir  John  Cavendish,  who  was  afterwards  Chief  Justice  of 
the  King's  Bench,  is  said  to  be  the  grandson  of  Ralph  de 
Gernon,  the  Justice  itinerant,  and  to  have  taken  the  name 
of  Cavendish  on  his  marriage  in  1359,  when  Sir  John  de 
Oddyngesles  conveyed  by  fine  to  him  and  to  his  wife  Alice, 
the  Manor  of  Overhall  and  Cavendish.1  This  John  Cavendish, 
in  addition  to  his  other  honours,  was  Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge.  Unfortunately,  during  a  rising  of 
the  infuriated  peasantry  under  Jack  Straw,  in  1381,  Sir  John, 
along  with  the  prior  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Edmonds  Bury, 
was  cruelly  put  to  death  in  the  market-place  of  that  town  ; 
the  mob  being  especially  incensed  against  the  Chief  Justice 
on  account  of  his  son,  an  esquire  of  the  King's  body,  being 
the  man  who  killed  Wat  Tyler  in  Smithfield.  From  this 
son,  who  bore  the  same  name  as  his  father,  was  descended 
Thomas  Cavendish,  a  clerk  of  the  pipe  in  the  Exchequer, 
who  had  three  sons,  George,  William,  and  Thomas,  of  whom 
the  two  first  became  famous :  George,  as  "  the  author  of  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  unaffected,  faithful  biography 
that  any  language  contains  ; "  2  William,  as  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal agents  of  Henry  VIII.  in  the  suppression  of  the 
monasteries  and  as  the  founder  of  the  ducal  families  of 
Devonshire  and  Newcastle. 

George  Cavendish  was  of  Glemsford  in  Suffolk  ;  he  married 
Margery,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Kemp,  of  Spains  Hall  in 

1  Dictionary  of  National  Biography.  *  Joseph  Hunter,  F.S.A. 
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Essex,  niece  of  Sir  Thomas  More.  Although,  as  eldest  son, 
he  inherited  the  manor  of  Cavendish  Overall,  he  was  not  so 
prosperous  as  his  younger  brother.  Entering  the  service  of 
Cardinal  Wolsey  as  gentleman  usher,  he  was  his  faithful 
attendant,  not  only  through  the  period  of  his  prosperity,  but 
when  the  great  prelate  incurred  the  King's  displeasure,  still, 
for  the  love  he  bore  him,  "  failed  him  not  to  the  last  sad  end 
at  Leicester  Abbey." 

Unlike  Cromwell  and  others  of  Wolsey 's  followers,  George 
Cavendish  did  not  "  find  himself  a  way  out  of  his  master's 
wreck  to  rise  in."  After  the  Cardinal's  death  Cavendish 
retired  to  his  estate  in  the  country,  with  a  small  gift  of 
money  from  the  King  in  recognition  of  his  faithful  service, 
and  six  of  his  master's  horses  to  carry  his  furniture.  In  this 
quiet  retreat,  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  when  the  old 
form  of  religion,  which  he  always  favoured,  was  again  in  the 
ascendant,  Cavendish,  to  rescue  the  name  of  his  friend  and 
master  from  the  obloquy  into  which,  through  false  reports,  it 
had  fallen,  composed  those  affecting  memoirs  of  the  master 
he  had  served.1 

Referring  to  the  Cardinal's  rapid  advance  in  state  and 
fortune,  Cavendish  says  :  "  Here  may  all  men  note  the  chances 
of  fortune,  that  followeth  some  whome  she  intendeth  to  pro- 
mote, and  to  some  her  favour  is  clean  contrary,  though  they 
travaille  never  so  much,  with  all  the  painful  diligence  that 
they  can  devise  or  imagine,  whereof  for  my  part  I  have 

1  The  Cardinal,  when  in  sore  trouble  near  the  end  of  his  career,  said 
of  Cavendish  :  "  I  lament  that  I  see  this  gentleman,  how  faithful,  how 
diligent,  and  how  painful  he  hath  served  me,  abandoning  his  own  country, 
wife  and  children,  his  home  and  family,  his  rest  and  quietness,  only  to 
serve  me,  and  I  have  nothing  to  reward  him  for  his  high  merits." 

It  is  not  improbable,  owing  to  Cavendish's  life  of  his  master, 
although  it  only  existed  in  manuscript  until  1641,  that  Shakespeare  was 
able  to  estimate  so  clearly  the  character  of  the  great  churchman  : — 

"  Lofty,  and  sour,  to  them  that  lov'd  him  not, 
But  to  those  men  that  sought  him,  sweet  as  summer." 
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tasted  the  experience."  l  It  is  not  improbable  that  this  thought 
arose  in  the  mind  of  Cavendish  from  contrasting  his  own  lack 
of  preferment  with  the  rising  fortunes  of  his  brother,  for  when 
this  biography  was  being  written,  William  Cavendish  was  in 
the  high  tide  of  prosperity.  More  than  twenty  years  had 
elapsed  since  George,  on  the  death  of  his  master  in  1530, 
retired  to  Glemsford,  a  poor  man,  and  in  the  same  year  his 
brother,  in  his  capacity  as  one  of  the  principal  commissioners 
for  the  suppression  of  the  religious  houses,  had  before  him 
the  prior  and  convent  of  Sheen,  who  surrendered  their 
monastery  into  his  hands.  William  Cavendish  had  continued 
in  this  office  and  was  being  rapidly  enriched  by  receiving 
numerous  grants  of  abbey  lands  in  Derbyshire,  Nottingham- 
shire, Dorset,  and  other  counties. 

In  1539  he  was  also  appointed  one  of  the  auditors  of  the 
Court  of  Augmentation,  received  the  honour  of  knighthood, 
and  about  the  same  time  was  made  a  member  of  the  Privy 
Council.  He  was  then  living  luxuriously  at  North  Awbrey, 
near  Lincoln,  as  the  inventory  of  the  furniture  of  his  mansion 
shows,  although  the  only  books  in  the  house  of  this  wealthy 
man,  who  was  at  one  time  believed  to  be  the  author  of  the 
biography  of  Wolsey,  were  "Chaucer,  Froyssartes  Cronicles  ; 
a  boke  of  French  and  English." 2 

William  Cavendish  married,  as  his  third  wife,  at  Brodgate, 
in  Leicestershire,  the  seat  of  the  Marquess  of  Dorset,  "at 

1  The  fortunes  of   this  branch  of  the  family  must  have  been  on  the 
decline,  for  in  1558,  George  Cavendish  granted  to  his  eldest  son  William, 
for  an  annual  payment  of  forty  marks,  the  manor  of  Cavendish  Overhall, 
while  afterwards   his  grandson,  also  named  William,  who  was  a  mercer 
in  London,  early  in   the   reign   of   Queen  Elizabeth,  disposed   finally  of 
the  estate  from  which  the  name  of  the  family  was  derived  to  William 
Downes  of  Sudbury,  in  Suffolk. 

2  This  inventory  of   the  furniture   at   North   Awbrey,   from   which   a 
few  items  are  given,  was,  when  Hunter  published  Who  wrote  Cavendish's 
Wolsey  f    in   the   possession   of  John  Wilson,  Esq.,  of   Broomhead  Hall, 
near  Sheffield.     In  the  "  new  parler"  where  the  books  were  kept  were  also 
"  the  picter  of  our  sovreigne  lord  the  Kyng.    The  pictor  of  the  Frenche 
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two  of  the  clock  after  midnight  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John 
Hardwick  of  Hardwick,  near  Mansfield,  Esquire :  the  bride 
being  then  in  her  twenty-seventh  year."  By  this  marriage 
with  Sir  William,  who  was  much  older  than  herself,  there 
were  eight  children,  Frances,  Henry,  William,  Charles, 
Elizabeth,  Mary,  and  two  who  died  in  infancy. 

Looking  at  the  remarkable  career  of  Elizabeth  Hardwick, 
one  is  convinced  that  to  her  great  and  sometimes  unprincipled 
ability  was  due  the  rapid  rise  of  the  Cavendish  family.  "It 
is  certain,"  says  the  historian  of  "  Hallamshire,"  "  that  she  was 
a  woman  of  much  address,  had  a  mind  admirably  fitted  for 
business,  very  ambitious,  and  withal  over-bearing,  selfish, 
proud,  treacherous,  and  unfeeling ;  one  object  she  pursued 
through  a  long  life,  to  amass  wealth  and  to  aggrandise  her 
family.  To  this  she  seems  to  have  sacrificed  every  principle 
of  honour  or  affection  ;  and  to  have  completely  succeeded." 

Before  she  was  fourteen  she  was  married  to  Robert  Barlow, 
the  son  and  heir  of  Arthur  Barlow,  of  Barlow,  near  Dronfield, 
in  Derbyshire,  by  a  sister  of  Sir  John  Chaworth.  He  died 
very  shortly  after  the  marriage,  his  large  estates  being  settled 
on  her  and  her  heirs.  By  the  death  of  her  brother,  she  also 
inherited  her  father's  lands  and  the  old  hall  at  Hardwick. 

Sir  William  Cavendish  is  said  to  have  had  such  great 
affection  for  his  lady  that  at  her  desire  he  sold  his  estate  in 
the  southern  part  of  England  in  order  to  buy  land  in 
Derbyshire  where  her  kindred  dwelt ;  of  some  of  whom,  the 
Leeches,  he  bought  Chatsworth,  and  commenced  the  erection 
of  a  noble  mansion  there;  but  he  died  in  1557,  leaving  the 
work  to  be  completed  by  Lady  Cavendish,  who  was  engaged 
in  this  occupation  for  many  years.  Her  fortune  had  been 

Kyng,  and  another  of  the  Frenche  Quene  :  also  two  other  tables,  one  with 
tow  anticke  boys,  and  the  other  of  a  storye  of  the  Byble."  In  the  "  lyttle 
parler"  was  "a  painted  clothe,  with  the  picter  of  Kyng  Harry  the  Vlllth, 
our  sovereygne  lord,  and  Kyng  Harry  the  Vllth,  and  the  Vlth,  Edward 
the  forthe  and  Richard  the  Third." 

15 
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greatly  increased  by  this  union,  and  she  did  not  long  remain 
a  widow.  Her  third  husband  was  Sir  William  St.  Loe,  of 
an  ancient  family  in  Somersetshire,  one  of  the  attendants  on 
the  Princess  Elizabeth,  on  whose  accession  to  the  throne  he 
was  appointed  Captain  of  the  Guard.  St.  Loe,  when  not 
on  duty  at  court,  resided  with  his  lady  at  Chatsworth. 
Through  Lady  St.  Loe's  influence  with  her  husband  (of 
which  his  relatives  complained  that  she  made  an  improper 
use),  he  was  induced  to  settle  the  whole  of  his  estate  upon 
her  in  default  of  any  issue  by  this  marriage,  to  the  exclusion 
of  Sir  William's  daughters  by  a  former  union.  The  exact 
date  of  Sir  William's  death  is  not  known,  but  his  widow  gave 
her  hand  to  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  in  1568.' 

Lady  St.  Loe  must  have  had  attractive  qualities  that  are 
not  to  be  found  in  her  portrait  at  Hardwick,  which  shows 
only  a  shrewd,  calculating  woman  of  the  world,  without  any 
indication  of  that  winning  grace  of  feature  or  bearing  one 
might  expect  to  find  in  this  lady,  who,  being  for  the  third 
time  a  widow,  brought  the  great  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  whose 
Countess,  the  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Rutland,  had  only  been 
dead  a  few  months,  to  her  feet.  Nor  would  Lady  St.  Loe 
entertain  any  notion  of  an  alliance  with  the  Earl  except  on 
her  own  terms.  She  is  reported  to  have  said  to  her  suitor  :  "  I 
would  rather  be  Bess  Hardwick  again  than  the  Countess  of 
Shrewsbury,  if  you  will  not  what  I  will."  The  fascination 
of  the  Earl  was  complete,  Lady  St.  Loe's  terms  were  agreed 
to,  and  before  the  nuptials  of  the  Earl  and  Countess  took 
place,  the  Earl's  second  son,  Gilbert,  who  afterwards  succeeded 
to  the  title,  was  married  to  Lady  St.  Loe's  youngest  daughter, 
Mary  Cavendish,  and  the  Earl's  daughter  Grace  to  Lady  St. 
Loe's  eldest  son,  Henry  Cavendish.  These  marriages  were 
celebrated  with  great  state  at  Sheffield  on  the  gih  of 
February,  1 567-8. 

The  eldest  daughter  of  Sir  William  and  Lady  Cavendish 
1  Hunter's  Hallamshire. 
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married  Sir  Henry  Pierrepont,  from  whom  are  descended 
the  Dukes  of  Kingston.  Her  second  surviving  daughter, 
Elizabeth,  married  Charles  Stuart,  Earl  of  Lennox,  and  was 
mother  of  Lady  Arabella  Stuart.  Her  second  son  William 
was  created  Earl  of  Devonshire.  The  youngest,  Sir  Charles 
Cavendish,  was  father  of  William,  Duke  of  Newcastle. 

The  fourth  marriage  of  Lady  St.  Loe,  with  the  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  was  anything  but  a  happy  one.  The  Earl's 
selection  by  Queen  Elizabeth  as  custodian  of  the  Queen  of 
Scots  at  Sheffield  was  a  source  of  great  anxiety  to  him ; 
between  Shrewsbury  and  the  Countess  constant  bickerings  were 
going  on,  and,  as  Hunter  says,  probably  the  happiest  days 
of  the  last  three  and  twenty  years  of  his  life  were  those  he 
spent  in  preparing  his  own  sepulchre  in  the  Parish  Church  at 
Sheffield.  He  died  at  the  Manor  on  the  1 8th  of  November,  1590, 
and  was  buried  with  great  state  on  the  loth  of  January  following. 

The  Countess  spent  the  last  seventeen  years  of  her  widow- 
hood in  building,  an  occupation  to  which  she  was  passionately 
devoted.  She  completed  at  Chatsworth  the  noble  mansion 
which  had  been  commenced  by  Sir  William  Cavendish,  and 
erected  Hardwick  Hall,  leaving  the  ancient  seat  of  her  family 
standing,  "  As  if  she  had  a  mind  to  preserve  her  cradle,  and  set 
it  by  her  bed  of  state."  Whatever  faults  this  lady  may  have 
had,  a  debt  of  gratitude  is  due  to  her  for  the  erection  of 
Hardwick.  During  the  last  three  hundred  years  it  has  been 
the  admiration  of  thousands  of  visitors,  and  has  given  convincing 
proof  to  many  that  the  feeling  for  beauty  was  greater — though 
often  rudely  expressed — -when  this  house  was  erected  than 
at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  :  for  still,  as  when  North- 
cote  made  the  remark,  "  deformity  is  as  often  the  fashion  as 
beauty,  yet  the  world  in  general  sees  no  other  beauty  than 
fashion." 

The  walls  of  nearly  every  room,  staircase,  and  hall  of 
entrance  are  hung  with  costly  tapestry  ;  indeed,  there  are 
probably  more  wall  hangings  of  this  description  at  Hardwick 
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than  in  any  other  house  in  the  kingdom.  The  delight  the 
Countess  took  in  pomp  and  show  is  exemplified  in  that  noble 
apartment,  the  Presence  Chamber,  at  one  end  of  which,  on 
a  raised  dais,  her  chair  of  state  stands,  while  "on  the  walls 
thereof,"  as  she  says  in  her  will,  "  are  six  pieces  of  fair  tapestry 
hangings  of  the  story  of  Ulysses."  l 

The  Countess  died  on  February  13,  1608,  in  the  eighty- 
seventh  year  of  her  age,  and  she  was  buried  at  All  Saints, 
Derby,  under  a  stately  monument  erected  by  herself. 

Sir  Charles,  the  youngest  son  of  Sir  William  and  Lady 
Cavendish,  was  born  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Queen 
Mary,  who  was  his  god-mother.  Being  educated  along  with 
the  sons  of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  he  became  the  friend  and 
almost  inseparable  companion  of  Gilbert  Talbot,  who  succeeded 
to  the  earldom  ;  with  him  he  travelled  abroad.  At  an  early 
age  he  served  in  the  army  sent  by  Queen  Elizabeth  to  aid  the 
States  of  Holland  in  the  war  with  Spain,  where  he  held  an 
important  command.  He  was  knighted  in  1582. 

Among  the  papers  in  the  collection  of  the  Dowager  Countess 
of  Oxford  at  the  time  when  Collins  compiled  his  record  of  the 
Cavendish  family  was  an  outrage  committed  by  John  Stanhope 
against  the  above  Sir  Charles  Cavendish,  in  which  some  light 
is  thrown  on  the  lawless  state  of  society  in  England  at  the 
close  of  the  sixteenth  century.  "  On  Monday  last,  being  the 
1 8th  of  June,  1599,  about  ten  of  the  clock  in  the  morning,  Sir 
Charles  Cavendish  being  at  his  new  buildings  at  Kirkby,  which 
is  some  quarter  of  a  mile  from  his  little  house  where  he  and 

1  In  her  will  the  Countess  leaves  two  hundred  pounds  to  purchase  a 
cup  of  gold,  to  be  presented  to  the  Queen,  "  most  humbly  beseeching  her 
sacred  majesty  to  accept  that  poor  widow's  mite,  as  a  remembrance  from 
her  that  has  always  been  a  dutiful  and  faithful  heart  to  her  highness. 
To  whose  most  excellent  majesty  I  make  this  most  humble  earnest  and 
last  request,  that  it  would  please  her  highness  to  have  compassion,  and  to 
be  gracious  to  my  poor  grand  child,  Arabella  Stewart,  accordingly  as  her 
majesty  hath  most  graciously  oftentimes  said  unto  me,  that  she  would  do- 
for  the  poor  orphan." — Collins"  Historical  Account  of  the  Cavendish  Family. 
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his  lady  did  lye ;  and  going  from  thence  to  a  brick  kiln,  as  far 
distant  from  that  building,  as  that  from  the  house,  being 
attended  on  only  by  these  three  persons,  Henry  Ogle,  Launce 
Ogle,  his  page,  and  one  horsekeeper ;  he  descried  to  the 
number  of  about  twenty  horse  upon  the  side  of  the  hill,  which  he 
thought  to  be  Sir  John  Byron,  with  company  hunting  ;  but, 
suddenly  they  all,  galloping  apace  towards  him,  he  saw  that  he 
was  besett,  whereupon  being  upon  a  little  nag,  he  set  spurs  to 
him,  thinking  to  recover  the  new  buildings,  but  the  titt  fell 
with  him,  and  before  he  could  recover  out  of  his  stirrop,  he 
was  overtaken,  and,  ere  he  could  draw  his  sword,  two  pistols 
were  discharged  upon  him,  the  one  of  them  with  two  round 
of  two  bullets,  hit  him  on  the  inside  of  his  thigh,  but  missed 
the  bone,  and  yet  lyeth  in  the  flesh.  He  hath  also  divers 
small  shot  in  several  parts  of  his  thigh  and  body  thereabouts, 
which  are  thought  came  out  of  the  same  pistol.  Notwithstand- 
ing so  strong  was  the  hand  of  God  with  him,  as  after  his 
wounds  received,  he,  with  two  poor  men  and  boy,  unhorsed 
six  of  them,  and  killed  two  of  them  in  the  place  ;  a  third  fell 
down  in  the  forest,  and  is  thought  dead  also  ;  a  fourth  was  left 
behind  them  in  the  same  place,  so  sore  wounded  as  it  is  not 
thought  he  can  recover,  and  lyeth  at  the  village  adjoining. 
Upon  this,  some  of  the  workmen  coming  towards  them,  though 
without  any  weapons,  John  Stanhope  was  now  the  foremost 
in  running  away,  carrying  all  the  rest  of  his  hirelings  with  him. 
Sir  Charles  is  hurt  also  on  the  head,  and  on  the  hand  in 
divers  places,  but  those  not  dangerous  hurts.  The  surgeons 
do  assuaradely  hope,  also,  that  there  is  no  great  danger  in  the 
other  wounds  with  the  pistol,  although  by  incision  they  intend 
to  take  out  the  bullet  which  is  within  an  inch  and  a  half  of 
the  skin.  Sir  Charles  and  his  three  had  rapiers  and  daggers 
only ;  those  who  assaulted  them  left  behind  them  six  good 
geldings,  whereof  some  were  worth  twenty  pounds  a  piece,  two 
or  three  cloaks,  two  pistols,  two  rapiers,  and  some  of  their 
hats,  all  of  which  are  safely  kept  by  Sir  Charles.  This 
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company  all  that  morning  were  in  the  forest,  seeming  as 
though  they  had  been  hunting  ;  one  of  them  that  was  killed 
was  a  keeper,  whom  Stanhope  the  same  morning  took  with 
him,  as  he  found  him  in  his  park  being  without  boots,  or  other 
weapon  but  a  pyked  staff  which  he  had  ;  and,  as  the  fellow 
confessed  before  he  dyed,  he  knew  not  whether  he  was  carried, 
or  what  to  do,  until  he  came  to  the  hill  side  where  they  stayed 
so  long.  And  this  is  the  truth  of  that  accident,  being  written 
the  second  day  after  this  villainy  was  done  "  '  (Collins'  Historical 
Account  of  the  Cavendish  Family}. 

About    1595    Welbeck  Abbey  and   the  estate  passed  into 

the    hands    of   the  Countess  of  Shrewsbury  for  her  youngest 

son,  Sir  Charles  Cavendish — the  subject  of  the  above  outrage 

—who    settled    there.2     He    married    Catherine,    daughter    of 

1  No   reason    is   given  by  Collins  for  this  assault,  but   in   Thoroton's 
Nottinghamshire    (Throsby's   edition),    we    find    "  Sir    Charles    Cavendish, 
youngest  son  of  Sir  William,   and  the  father  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
had  begun  to  build  a  great  house  ...  on  a  hill  by  the  forest  side,  near 
Annesley  Woodhouse,  when  he  was  assaulted  and  wounded  by  Sir  John 
Stanhope  and  his  men,  as  he  was  viewing  the  work,  which  was  therefore 
thought  fit  to  be  left  off,  some  blood  being  spilt  in  the  quarrel,  then  very 
hot  between  the  two  families." 

This  John  Stanhope  was  brother  of  the  first  Countess  of  Clare,  and 
uncle  of  Denzil  Holies,  at  whose  christening  the  duel  took  place  between 
Sir  John  Holies  and  Gervase  Markham.  The  exact  date  of  the  christening 
is  not  given,  but  would  probably  be  1597,  and  there  is  every  likelihood 
that  this  outrage  by  John  Stanhope  on  the  son  of  the  Countess  of 
Shrewsbury  was  a  continuation  of  the  family  feud  in  which  Gervase 
Markham  so  nearly  lost  his  life. 

On  the  accession  of  James  I.  to  the  crown  in  1603  this  John  Stanhope 
was  knighted  by  the  King  at  Belvoir  Castle. 

2  In  1538  Welbeck  Abbey  and  the  estate  were  granted  by  Henry  VIII. 
to    Richard  Whalley,  ancestor   of   the  famous   General   Whalley   of    the 
Commonwealth.      Richard    Whalley,   however,    did   not   long    retain    it, 
for   in  1558  leave   was   obtained  from   Queen    Elizabeth   to  transfer   the 
property  to  Edward  Osborne,  citizen  and  clothworker,  of  London,  whose 
descendants,  the  Dukes  of  Leeds,  were  afterwards  settled  at  Kiveton  Park. 
In    1595   it   again   changed  hands,   Robert   Booth    and    Ranulph   Caterall 
becoming  the  owners,  by  whom  it  was  shortly  afterwards  transferred  to 
the  Countess  of  Shrewsbury. 
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Cuthbert,  Lord  Ogle,  and  had  by  her  two  sons.  Charles, 
the  eldest  son,  was  buried  at  Sheffield  in  1594.  William, 
afterwards  Duke  of  Newcastle,  born  at  Hands  worth,  near 
Sheffield,  in  1592  ;  also  another  son  Charles,  who  was  knighted 
by  the  King  in  1619. 

On  James  the  First's  progress  through  England  when 
he  succeeded  to  the  crown  we  find  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury- 
sending  invitations  to  his  neighbours  and  friends  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  to  meet  the  King  at  Worksop  Manor, 
where  a  noble  entertainment  was  prepared  for  him.1  When 
the  young  Prince,  afterwards  Charles  I.,  was  on  his  way 
to  join  the  King  in  London,  William  Cavendish,  though  only 
twelve  years  of  age,  was  deputed  by  his  uncle,  the  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  to  entertain  the  Prince  and  his  suite  at  Worksop 
Manor.  Though  so  young,  Cavendish  was  evidently  well 
fitted  for  the  task,  and  that  he  was  gratified  by  the  trust 
reposed  in  him  is  shown  by  his  letter  of  September,  1604,  in 
which  he  says  to  his  father  :— 

"  I  must  inform  you  of  the  honourable  entertainment 
received  by  the  duke  (Prince  Charles),  and  his  company 
at  Worksop.  My  brother  and  I  received  much  honour  for 
our  good  training,  which  surprised  the  scotch  gentlemen, 
and  especially  our  proficiency  in  the  French  language,  in 

1  "  Not  far  from  Worksop  Manor,  his  Majesty  ate  his  luncheon  on 
a  green  bank  pleasantly  under  the  opening  buds  and  birches,  and  anon 
in  Worksop  Park  was  accosted  by  kneeling  huntsmen  in  Lincoln  coats, 
who  offered  to  show  him  some  game  thereabouts,  a  very  welcome 
offer "  ..."  at  Newark  with  still  more  interest  I  witnessed  the  seizure 
of  a  '  cutpurse,'  and  instant  warrant  with  sign-manual  to  the  Recorder 
of  the  town  to  have  him  hanged  ;  which  was  straight  way  done,  without 
judge  or  jury  :  a  '  well-dressed  cutpurse  '  who  had  attended  us  with  profit 
for  a  tract  of  days ;  probably  a  London  artist ;  the  oldest  member  of 
the  swell  mob  taken  notice  of  by  history.  He  swings  in  Newark  there 
on  the  sudden,  being  seized  flagrante  delicto ;  a  warning  to  men." — 
Carlyle's  Historical  Sketches. 

He  confessed  "  that  hee  hadde  from  Berwicke  to  that  place  played  the 
cutpurse  to  the  courte." — Stow. 
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which  the  president  (Lord  Fyvie),  is  perfect,  as  well  as  several 
gentlemen  of  his  suite.  I  beg  that  you  will  kiss  the  hands 
of  my  uncle  and  aunt,  and  thank  them  for  the  honour  they 
have  done  me  in  thinking  me  capable  of  entertaining  such 
a  prince."  ' 

In  1610,  when  Prince  Henry  received  the  title  of  Prince 
of  Wales,  William  Cavendish,  along  with  Henry  Vere,  Earl 
of  Oxford,  and  other  nobles,  was  made  a  Knight  of  the  Bath. 

Sir  Charles  Cavendish  died  at  Welbeck  in  1617,  and 
was  buried  in  the  Cavendish  Chapel  attached  to  the  church 
at  Bolsover.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  surviving  son, 
Sir  William,  who  was  afterwards  created  Earl,  Marquis,  and 
Duke  of  Newcastle. 

Sir  William  afterwards  travelled  abroad  under  the  care 
of  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  who  was  at  that  time  ambassador 
extraordinary  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy.  The  Duke  took  a 
great  liking  to  Sir  William,  offering  to  confer  titles  of  honour 
upon  him,  as  well  as  a  command  in  the  army  if  he  would 
remain  at  his  court.  But  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  not  having 
his  friends'  consent,  was  unable  to  leave  Cavendish,  to  whom 
on  his  departure  the  Duke  made  several  sumptuous  presents. 

After  Sir  William's  return  to  England,  his  mother  pressing 
him  to  marry,  he  chose,  "  both  to  his  own  and  her  good 
liking,"  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  sole  heir  of  William  Basset, 
of  Blore  in  Staffordshire,  the  widow  of  Henry  Howard, 
son  of  Thomas,  Earl  of  Suffolk,  who  brought  him  a  yearly 
inheritance  of  .£2,400,  besides  a  jointure  for  life  of  ,£800 
a  year.2 

In  1619  King  James  was  entertained  with  great  mag- 
nificence at  Welbeck,  and  in  the  following  year  Cavendish 
was  created  Viscount  Mansfield.  The  King  also  conferred 
the  honour  of  knighthood  on  Charles  Cavendish,  his  younger 
brother. 

1  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission,  Welbeck  Papers. 

2  Collins'  Historical  Account  of  the  Cavendish  Family. 
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It  is  related  by  the  Duchess  of  Newcastle  that  when 
Charles  the  First  was  "going  into  Scotland  to  be  crowned, 
he  took  his  way  through  Nottinghamshire,  and  lying  at 
Worksop  Manor,  hardly  two  miles  distant  from  Welbeck, 
where  my  Lorde  then  was,  my  Lorde  invited  his  Majesty 
thither  to  a  dinner,  which  he  was  graciously  pleased  to  accept 
of.  This  entertainment  cost  my  Lord  between  four  and  five 
thousand  pounds ;  which  his  Majesty  liked  so  well,  that  a 
year  after  his  return  out  of  Scotland,  he  was  pleased  to  send 
my  Lord  word,  that  her  Majesty  the  Queen  was  resolved 
to  make  a  progress  into  the  northern  parts,  desiring  him 
to  prepare  the  like  entertainment  for  her,  as  he  had  formerly 
done  for  him.  Which  my  Lord  did,  and  endeavoured  for 
it  with  all  possible  care  and  industry,  sparing  nothing  that 
might  add  splendour  to  that  feast,  which  both  their  Majesties 
were  pleased  to  honour  with  their  presence.  Ben  Jonson 
he  employed  in  fitting  such  scenes  and  speeches  as  he 
could  best  devise  ;  and  sent  for  all  the  gentry  of  the  country, 
to  come  and  wait  upon  their  Majesties  ;  and  in  short,  did  all 
that  ever  he  could  imagine,  to  render  it  great,  and  worthy 
of  their  royal  acceptance. 

"  This  entertainment  he  made  at  Bolsover  Castle  in 
Derbyshire,  some  five  miles  distant  from  Welbeck,  and 
resigned  Welbeck  for  their  Majesties'  lodging ;  it  cost  him 
in  all  between  fourteen  and  fifteen  thousand  pounds." 

For  these  occasions  Ben  Jonson  wrote  two  small 
dramatic  pieces,  which  are  included  in  his  published  works  : 
Loves  Welcome  at  Welbeck,  and  Loves  Welcome  at  Bolsover, 

Some  idea  of  the  splendour  of  Bolsover  may  be  gathered 
when  one  reads  of  "the  gold  lace  and  embroidery  of  the 
purple  velvet  bed  '  being '  worth  ^300  at  least " ;  of  the 
tapestry  of  five  rooms  being  "  very  choice  "  ;  of  the  chairs  in 
the  lower  dining-room  being  covered  with  "  cloth  of  silver  "  ; 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  as  Newcastle  says  to  his 
son,  the  pictures  were  most  rare,  for  he  was  the  friend 
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and    patron    of    Vandyke,    and   in   a    letter    tells    the   great 
painter : — 

"The  favours  of  my  friends  you  have  so  transmitted  unto 
me  as  the  longer  I  look  on  them  the  more  I  think  them  nature 
and  not  art.  It  is  not  my  error  alone.  If  it  be  a  disease,  it 
is  epidemical,  for  such  power  hath  your  hand  on  the  eyes  of 
mankind.  Next  to  the  blessing  of  your  company  and  sweet- 
ness of  conversation,  the  greatest  blessing  were  to  be  an  Argus, 
or  all  over  but  one  eye,  so  it,  or  they  were  ever  fixed  upon  that 
which  we  must  call  yours.  What  wants  in  judgement  I  can 
supply  with  admiration,  and  scape  the  title  of  ignorante,  since 
I  have  the  luck  to  be  astonished  in  the  right  place,  and  the 
happiness  to  be  passionately  your  humble  servant."  ' 

In  1628  Cavendish  received  the  title  of  Earl  of  Newcastle  ; 
and  in  1629  the  Barony  of  Ogle  was  revived  in  favour  of  his 
Countess  ;  the  title  at  her  death  descended  to  the  Earl. 

On  the  outbreak  of  the  Scotch  rebellion,  Newcastle  (who 
is  spoken  of  by  Clarendon  as  "  one  of  the  most  valuable  men 
in  the  kingdom,  both  in  his  fortune,  in  his  dependences,  and 
in  his  qualifications"),  advanced  to  the  King  ,£10,000,  and  "at 
his  own  charge  drew  together  a  goodly  troop  of  two  hundred 
horse  men  ;  which  was  composed  of  many  of  the  best  gentlemen 
of  the  north,  who  were  either  allied  to  the  earl,  or  of  immediate 
dependence  upon  him,  and  came  together  purely  upon  his 
account.  It  was  named  the  Prince  of  Wales'  troop,  the 
Earl  himself  being  captain.  When  the  Earl  of  Holland 
marched  with  his  army  in  to  Scotland,  Lord  Newcastle  and 
his  troop  accompanied  him,  and  upon  occasion  of  some  orders, 
desired  ^that  the  men  under  his  command,  since  they  composed 
the  Prince's  troop,  might  have  some  precedence,  which  Lord 
Holland,  who  was  General  of  the  horse,  refused  to  grant  him, 
and  required  the  troop  to  march  in  the  rank  prescribed.  New- 
castle obeyed  the  order,  but  with  resentment,  and  as  soon  as 
the  army  was  disbanded  sent  a  challenge  to  the  Earl  of 
1  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission,  Welbeck  Papers. 
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Holland,  which  the  General  did  not  show  alacrity  to  accept 
— and  this  delay  caused  the  affront  to  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  King,  by  whose  authority  the  matter  was  composed."  ' 

In  the  summer  of  1642,  when  the  King  began  to  raise 
forces,  Newcastle  joined  him  at  York,  and  was  dispatched 
from  there  to  secure  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  and  to  take 
command  of  the  four  northern  counties.  The  influence  he 
inherited  from  the  family  of  Ogle  enabled  him  rapidly  to  raise 
troops. 

In  November  he  defeated  Hotham  at  Piercebridge,  and 
succeeded  in  raising  the  blockade  at  York.  In  1643,  though 
obliged  to  abandon  the  siege  of  Leeds,  he  was  successful  at 
Wakefield,  Rotherham,  and  Sheffield.  During  this  year  the 
Earl  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  Marquis.  In  April,  1644, 
Newcastle  was  obliged  to  make  a  hasty  retreat  into  York, 
where  he  was  gradually  closed  in  by  the  Scots  and  the 
Parliamentary  army. 

Before  the  battle  of  Marston  Moor  Prince  Rupert  was 
urged  by  Newcastle  not,  for  the  present,  to  attempt  anything 
on  the  enemy,  as  he  had  intelligence  of  discontent  in  their 
army,  and  that  they  had  resolved  to  divide  themselves  ;  also 
that  he  was  himself  expecting  to  be  reinforced  by  Lord 
Clavering  out  of  the  north.  But  the  Prince  saying  that  he 
had  positive  orders  from  his  Majesty  to  fight,  Newcastle 
replied,  "  He  was  willing  to  obey  his  Highness  in  all  things 
as  if  the  King  was  there  in  person,"  and  inquired  what  service 
he  had  for  him.  The  Prince,  saying  he  should  begin  no  action 
until  the  morning,  then  desired  the  Marquis  to  repose  himself 
until  that  time — who,  in  consequence,  retired  into  his  own 
coach,  then  in  the  field,  with  the  intention  of  remaining  there 
all  night.  But  he  was  soon  disturbed.  The  low  hum  of  the 
two  armies  was  soon  raised  into  a  mighty  roar,  and  then  began 
the  most  sanguinary  battle  of  the  whole  war.  Though  the 
armies  were  not  completely  drawn  up  until  five  o'clock,  and 
1  Clarendon's  History  of  the  Great  Rebellion. 
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the  fighting  was  over  about  ten,  it  resulted  in  the  burial  of 
four  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty  bodies.  In  this  encounter 
Newcastle  held  no  command,  but  fought  at  the  head  of  his 
troop  of  gentlemen  volunteers,  and  was  as  usual  distinguished 
by  his  bravery,  for  he  was  a  man  of  courage  and  of  self- 
devotion.1 

The  next  day,  however,  he  desired  Prince  Rupert  to 
acquaint  the  King  with  his  intention  to  leave  England.  In  the 
previous  April  when  he  expressed  a  desire  to  resign  his 
commission — "  If  you  leave  my  service,"  wrote  his  Majesty, 
"  I  am  sure  all  the  north  is  lost  :  remember,  all  courage  is 
not  in  fighting,  constancy  in  a  good  cause  being  the  chief,  and 
despising  of  slanderous  tongues  and  pens  being  not  the  least 
ingredient."  But  the  Marquis  was  firm  in  his  resolution  ;  he 
and  his  company  embarked  in  two  vessels  at  Scarborough,  and 
landed  at  Hamburg  on  July  8,  1644,  with  his  two  sons  and  his 
brother,  Sir  Charles  Cavendish.  On  setting  sail  Newcastle 
had  only  ninety  pounds  in  his  possession,  and  on  this  being 
reported,  he,  in  apparent  unconcern,  said,  "  he  must  seek  his 
fortune  even  with  that." 2  Newcastle  remained  at  Hamburg 
until  February,  1645,  and  then  set  out  for  Paris,  where  he  arrived 
in  the  following  April  ;  and  shortly  afterwards  he  married 
Margaret,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Lucas,  of  Colchester,  his 
first  wife  having  died  in  1643. 

Margaret  Lucas  was  the  youngest  of  a  family  of  eight, 
consisting  of  three  sons  and  five  daughters.  Her  father  died 
while  she  was  an  infant.  She  was,  according  to  her  own 

1  Dictionary  of  National  Biography. 

2  His  hasty  departure  and  transporting  himself  out  of    the  kingdom 
occasioned  many  censures,  which  are  noticed  by  the  Earl  of  Clarendon, 
who  says  Newcastle  "  was  so  utterly  tired  with  a  condition  and  employ- 
ment so  contrary  to  his  humour,  nature  and  education,  that  he  did  not  at 
all  consider  the  means,  or  the  way  that  would  let  him  out  of  it,  and  it  was 
a  greater  wonder  that  he  sustained  the  vexation  and  fatigue  of  it  so  long, 
than  that  he  broke  from  it  with  so  little  circumspection.     He  was  a  very 
fine  gentleman,  active,  and  full  of  courage." 
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account,  bred  by  her  mother  "  in  plenty,  or  rather  superfluity," 
and  received  a  training  the  influence  of  which  is  apparent  in 
her  life.  From  her  mother,  whom  she  describes  as  a  woman 
of  singular  beauty,  she  inherited  her  good  looks.  The  happy 
home-life  of  the  family  was  interrupted  by  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War.  The  brothers  joined  the  standard  of  the  King  ;  two 
of  them,  and  afterwards  the  eldest  sister,  died.  Margaret  Lucas 
had  a  strong  desire  to  be  maid  of  honour  to  the  Queen — a  wish 
that  was  encouraged  by  her  mother,  notwithstanding  the 
opposition  of  her  other  relatives.  At  the  time  of  her  marriage 
she  had  passed  two  years  in  the  service  of  Henrietta  Maria, 
the  Queen  of  Charles  I.,  whom  she  accompanied  in  her  exile 
in  Paris. 

Many  letters  written  by  Margaret  Lucas  to  Newcastle, 
expressing  anxiety  as  to  the  possible  interference  of  the  Queen 
in  their  proposed  marriage,  and  affectionate  regard,  are 
preserved  among  the  Welbeck  Papers.  On  December  20, 
1645,  Lady  Lucas  writes  to  the  Earl  :  "  You  have  been 
pleased  to  honour  me  by  your  letters,  my  daughter  much 
more  by  marriage,  and  thereby  made  her  extremely  happy. 
The  state  of  the  kingdom  is  such  that  her  mother  cannot 
give  unto  her  that  which  is  hers,  nor  can  I  show  my  love 
and  affection  towards  my  daughter  as  I  would,  in  respect 
of  the  great  burdens  we  groan  under."  ' 

During  these  years  the  fortunes  of  the  King,  now  rapidly 
declining,  have  still  some  connection  with  Sherwood.  In 
August,  1644,  the  Earl  of  Manchester,  on  his  way  from 
York  to  Lincoln,  reduced  the  Marquis's  house  at  Welbeck  ; 
and,  although  during  the  next  twelve  months  the  Abbey 

1  After  the  capitulation  of  Colchester  in  August,  1648,  Sir  Charles 
Lucas,  brother  of  the  Duchess  of  Newcastle,  was  by  court  martial 
condemned  (as  it  was  said  unjustly)  to  death.  This  sentence  was  the 
result  of  the  exasperation  of  the  Puritans  against  the  authors  of  the 
second  civil  war. 

Another  brother  of  the  Duchess,  Sir  Thomas  Lucas,  married  Mary, 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Byron,  of  Newstead. 
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was  retaken  by  the  Royalists,  disaster  still  followed  the  steps 
of  Charles.  Naseby  was  fought  in  June,  1645,  and  may 
be  said  to  have  given  almost  the  final  blow  to  the  Royal  cause. 
In  the  following  August  the  King  is  found  taking  a  route 
among  the  Welsh  mountains  in  order  to  avoid  the  Parlia- 
mentary army,  and,  as  soon  as  he  was  clear  of  these  forces, 
making  his  way  to  Welbeck,  where  he  arrived  on  the  i5th. 
On  the  1 8th  of  October  he  is  again  at  Welbeck — this  time 
holding  a  council  of  war.  The  following  day  Charles  was 
at  Newark,  thinking  of  taking  up  his  winter  quarters  there. 
On  the  26th  of  April,  1646,  the  King  left  Oxford  in  disguise, 
and  in  the  early  morning  of  the  tenth  day  following,  having 
been  travelling  all  the  previous  night,  rode  into  the  quarters 
of  the  Scottish  army  in  Southwell '  where  he  thought  himself 
a  guest  under  friendly  protection  ;  but  he  was  never  again 
free,  being  given  up  to  the  Commissioners  of  Parliament  by 
the  Scotch  on  the  3Oth  of  January,  1647. 

Often  during  these  gloomy  days  in  Nottinghamshire  the 
recollection  of  other  and  happier  visits  to  Welbeck  must 
have  passed  through  the  mind  of  the  King  ;  as  well  as  of 
other  occasions,  many  years  earlier,  when  he  was  the  centre  of 
attraction  at  the  gorgeous  entertainments  given  in  his  honour 
by  Newcastle,  when  all  the  world  seemed  to  hang  upon 
the  favourable  word  of  him  who  was  now  a  fugitive  and 
in  danger  of  his  life. 

After  a  residence  of  three  years  in  Paris,  Newcastle 
spent  a  few  months  in  Rotterdam  and  then  removed  to 
Antwerp,  where  he  remained  until  the  Restoration,  taking 
very  little  part  in  political  events.  As  one  of  the  chief 
delinquents  he  had  been  excluded  by  the  Parliament  from 
pardon,  and  his  estates  had  been  confiscated  without  the 
alternative  of  his  paying  a  composition  upon  them. 

1  It  is  said  to  have  been  at  the  "  Saracen's  Head "  that  the  King 
gave  himself  into  the  hands  of  the  Scottish  army,  which  is  supposed  to 
have  been  an  inn  some  centuries  before  the  time  of  Charles  I. 
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The  sequestration  committee  refused  also  to  allow  the 
Marchioness  the  share  of  her  husband's  estate  usually  allowed 
to  wives  of  delinquents,  on  account  of  the  marriage  having 
taken  place  after  the  sequestration.  Sir  Charles  Cavendish, 
however,  succeeded  in  compounding,  and  by  that  means 
supplied  his  brother  with  money. 

On  his  Majesty  being  invited  to  return  to  his  kingdom, 
the  Duke  of  York  made  Newcastle  an  offer  of  one  of  the 
ships  sent  over  to  convey  the  King,  but  after  his  long 
absence  from  England,  being  very  impatient  of  any  delay, 
he  desired  leave  to  hire  a  vessel  for  himself  and  his 
company,  intending  to  sail  at  once.  When,  after  much 
delay,  he  at  last  saw  in  the  distance  the  smoke  of  London, 
"he  merrily  desired  to  be  waked  out  of  his  dream,  for  '  surely,' 
said  he,  'I  have  been  sixteen  years  asleep.'' 

As  Newcastle  was  the  greatest  sufferer  by  the  rebellion 
of  any  subject  (his  losses  being  estimated  at  upwards  of 
.£941,000),  his  friends  thought  he  had  more  just  title  to  the 
favour  of  the  King  than  many  others  whose  pretensions  were 
put  forward  ;  but  his  lordship,  not  stooping  to  represent  his 
past  merits,  retired  to  Nottinghamshire,  where  he  found  his 
houses  and  parks  in  a  very  ruinous  and  confused  condition. 1 
As  some  reward  for  Newcastle's  services  Charles  II.  created 
him  Duke  of  Newcastle  in  1665.  After  paying  his  duty 
to  the  King  on  his  advancement,  he  retired  to  his  country 
seats,  where  he  lived  in  great  plenty  and  respect.  He  died 

1  "  His  two  houses  of  Welbeck  and  Bolsover  were  much  out  of 
repair,  and  the  latter,  half  pulled  down,  without  any  furniture  or  goods 
left  in  them  except  some  few  hangings  and  pictures,  saved  by  the  care 
and  industry  of  his  eldest  daughter  the  Lady  Cheyney,  which  were 
bought  over  again  after  the  death  of  his  eldest  son  Charles,  Lord 
Mansfield  .  .  .  who,  dying  without  issue,  and  leaving  some  debts  to 
be  paid,  his  lordship  sent  to  his  other  son,  Henry,  Earl  of  Ogle,  to 
procure  so  much  credit  as  would  purchase  the  said  hangings  and  pictures 
which  were  much  esteemed  by  him,  as  the  latter  were  drawn  by  the 
famous  Vandyke." — Collins'  Historical  Account  of  the  Cavendish  Family. 
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in  1676,  in  his  84th  year,  having  survived,  by  nearly  four  years, 
the  Duchess,  whose  Life  of  her  husband  is  a  work  still  exten- 
sively read,  and  said  by  writers  of  ability  to  be  a  "  master- 
piece in  its  way."  But  not  all  the  respect  due  to  her  husband's 
services,  nor  to  her  own  high  position,  could  save  the  Duchess 
from  some  irreverence  in  the  Court  of  Charles  II.1 

The  married  life  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  is  believed  to 
have  been  extremely  happy.  The  Duchess  was  a  very  volu- 
minous writer,  and  in  her  later  life  maintained  a  great  number 
of  young  ladies  about  her  person  who  occasionally  wrote  to 
her  dictation,  and  some  of  whom  slept  in  a  room  contiguous 
to  that  in  which  her  Grace  lay,  and  were  ready  at  the  call 
of  her  bell  to  rise  at  any  hour  of  the  night  to  write  down 
her  conceptions,  lest  they  should  escape  her  memory. 

Pepys  said  of  the  Duchess:  "The  whole  story  of  this  lady 
is  a  romance,  and  all  that  she  does  is  romantic.  Her  foot- 
men in  velvet  coats,  and  herself  in  an  antique  dress,  as  they 
say  .  .  .  there  is  as  much  expectation  of  her  coming  to 
Court,  that  so  people  may  see  her,  as  if  she  were  Queen  of 
Sweden." 

On  Newcastle's  death  the  title  passed  to  his  second  son, 
Henry  Cavendish,  who  married  Frances,  daughter  of  William 
Pierrepont,  of  Thoresby.  The  second  Duke  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  a  man  of  great  talent.  He  is  found  making 
a  favourite  of  one  of  his  daughters,  which  he  both  denies 
and  confirms  in  a  letter  from  Welbeck  in  May,  1684,  where 
he  says  :"  I  am  in  no  treaty  of  marriage  for  my  daughter 
Katherine.  You  said  very  true  to  Lord  Plymouth  that  I 
would  give  her  .£10,000  at  present,  and  if  I  have  no  son 
will  be  very  kind  to  her  out  of  my  estates.  Lord  Thanet 
is  a  person  for  whom  I  have  a  great  esteem,  and  an  alliance 
with  him  will  be  very  pleasing  to  me,  but  he  could  not  have 
seen  Kate  since  she  was  a  grown  woman,  and  I  believe  he 
saw  my  daughter  Margaret  at  the  same  time.  I  confess  to 
1  Dictionary  of  National  Biography. 
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you  I  would  much  rather  marry  my  elder  daughter  Margaret 
before  my  daughter  Katherine.  They  are  equally  dear  to 
me,  but  if  I  make  any  difference,  the  advantage  will  be 
Margaret.  I  will  give  her  more  at  present  and  much  more 
hereafter.  May  be  if  Lord  Thanet  sees  them  he  will  change 
his  mind  from  Kate  for  her,  which  would  be  highly  pleasing 
to  me  and  my  wife,  whose  favourite  and  mine  she  has  always 
been.  Yet,  I  have  so  great  esteem  for  Lord  Thanet  that  I 
will  say  what  I  never  did  to  any  yet,  when  he  sees  them  he 
shall  make  his  choice."  '  Lord  Thanet,  notwithstanding  this 
tempting  offer,  honourably  adhered  to  the  younger  lady, 
Katherine.  A  few  years  afterwards  the  Earl  of  Clare  married 
the  eldest  daughter,  Margaret,  whose  dowry  was  double  the 
amount  promised  to  Katherine. 

This  Earl  of  Clare  was,  through  his  mother,  a  descendant 
of  Bess  of  Hardwick,  and  perhaps  he  may  have  inherited  some 
of  her  shrewdness  in  the  management  of  affairs,  for  one  cannot 
help  thinking  that  he  owed  his  elevation  in  the  world  to  his 
practice  of  pushing  his  own  interests  to  the  detriment  of  others, 
and  thus  became  one  of  the  most  wealthy  and  powerful  men 
in  the  kingdom.  On  April  18,  1691,  he  writes  to  the  King 
from  Haughton,  asking  for  an  advance  in  title  :  ".  .  .  My  Lord 
Newcastle  is  very  importunate  with  me  since  your  majesty 
has  created  a  Duke  of  Belfast  and  others  are  reported  will 
be  made,  to  remind  you  of  your  most  gracious  promise  to 
me,  wherein  Sir,  you  was  pleased  to  assure  me,  whenever  any 
person  was  advanced  to  that  honour,  I  should  certainly  be 
one.  Your  sacred  word,  for  my  owne  poore  endeavours  never 
to  deserve  the  lessening  of  your  favours  to  me,  give  the  greater 
assurance  than  if  I  had  never  so  many  to  speak  in  my  behalf, 
which  I  have  wholly  deprived  myself  of  by  looking  upon  it 
as  my  duty  to  keep  your  favours  design'd  me  secret  from  all 
but  my  father-in-law  ;  the  great  consequence  it  is  to  me  in 
regard  to  him  as  I  formerly  acquainted  your  majesty  must 
1  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission,  Welbeck  Papers. 
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make  this  favour  by  your  servant  appear  reasonable  to  all 
but  whom  malice  or  envy  blinds.  His  humours  whom  I  am 
obliged  to  gratify,  and  your  majesty's  goodness  to  me,  I  beg 
may  in  some  measure  obtain  my  pardon  for  this  trouble,  and 
the  presumption  of  imploring  a  line  in  answer  that  I  may 
shew  my  Lord  Newcastle.  This  honour  would  be  a  perpetual 
obligation  both  upon  my  own  and  my  wives  family,  ...  as 
I  was  with  the  earliest  here  in  your  interest  so  I  know  no 
ambition  beyond  living  and  dying  in  the  same.  .  .  ." 

On  the  death  of  the  second  Duke,  which  took  place  shortly 
after  the  date  of  the  above  letter  to  the  King,  it  is  related 
by  Collins,  that  "  Clare  having  been  one  of  the  first  to  welcome 
the  Prince  of  Orange  on  his  claiming  the  throne,  .  .  .  ventured 
on  All  Saints  Day  1691,  to  move  the  king  in  his  bedchamber 
to  bestow  on  him  the  title  of  Duke  of  Newcastle,  and  the 
garter,  which  were  his  father's,  and  his  majesty  not  readily 
assenting  to  confer  these  honours  upon  him,  he  instantly 
surrendered  up  to  the  king  his  place  of  gentleman  of  the 
bedchamber,  and  the  other  offices  he  held.  ...  His  lordship 
soon  after  retired  to  his  seats  in  Nottinghamshire,  taking  his 
favourite  diversion  in  hunting,  and  minding  the  improvement 
of  his  estates." 

This  action  not  producing  the  desired  effect,  Clare  again 
addressed  the  King  :  "  Hearing  by  my  Lord  of  Oxford  your 
majesty  did  misapprehend  me,  fearing  you  might  think 
anything  I  did  was  throw  want  of  respect,  when  it  proceeded 
purely  because  your  Majesty  had  since  assured  me  whenever 
you  made  any  Duke  I  should  certainly  be  one,  it  being  a 
general  received  opinion  that  what  honours  had  been  bestowed 
upon  a  parent,  the  heir  had  the  best  right  to  the  king's  favour. 
Not  being  sensible  I  had  done  anything  to  forfeit  your 
Majesties  goodwill,  made  me  conclud,  if  I  could  not  prevail 
to  have  some  assurance  before  the  end  of  the  winter  of 
receiving  some  marks  of  your  favour,  was  such  a  testimony 
upon  this  occasion  of  your  displeasure,  and  of  your  Majesties 
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having  been  told  false,  malitious,  stories  of  me,  that  I 
thought  I  could  not  avoid  laying  what  I  had  the  honour 
to  hold  under  you,  at  your  feet,  and  this  cut  me  to  the  soul, 
being  certain  no  servant  you  have  has  more  promoted  your 
interest  here ;  and  without  vanity  I  may  affirm  my  fortune 
gives  me  more  powers  to  do  it  than  any  subject  your 
Majesty  has." 

When  it  was  found  that  the  Duke  had  bequeathed  the  bulk 
of  his  estates  to  his  elder  daughter,  the  Countess  of  Clare, 
dissensions  arose  in  the  family,  and  the  disputes  were  afterwards 
carried  to  the  Law  Courts,  where  they  were  decided  in  favour 
of  Clare,  and  culminated  in  a  duel  between  Clare  and  Thanet, 
in  which  both  combatants  were  wounded. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  timber  used  for  the  great 
beams  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  was  grown  at  Welbeck ;  and 
in  1693  the  Archbishop  of  York  reminded  the  Earl  of  Clare 
of  his  promise  to  give  as  many  oaks  out  of  the  park  at  Welbeck 
towards  the  fabric  of  York  Minster  as  he  gave  to  St.  Paul's. 

On  succeeding  to  the  estates  of  Denzil,  Lord  Holies  of 
Ifield,  Clare's  efforts  were  crowned  with  success  ;  the  long- 
coveted  title  was  bestowed  upon  him  on  May  14,  1694. 

During  the  following  year,  after  the  siege  of  Namur,  King 
William,  on  his  return  to  England,  took  a  progress  into 
Nottinghamshire,  and  was  met  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
at  Dunham  Ferry,  who  conducted  the  royal  party  to  Welbeck, 
seven  miles  away,  where  the  King  and  his  court  were  for  two 
days  magnificently  entertained  by  his  grace,  who  afterwards 
accompanied  his  Majesty  to  Holme-Pierrepont,  the  seat  of  the 
Earl  of  Kingston. 

The  Duke  was  now  such  a  wealthy  and  powerful  man  that 
in  1706  a  serious  proposal  was  made  to  him  respecting 
arranging  a  marriage  between  his  only  daughter  and  the  son 
of  the  Elector  of  Hanover.  But  if  his  grace,  like  the  famous 
Countess  of  Shrewsbury,  was  gifted  with  ability  to  make  his 
way  in  the  world,  he  was  not  destined  to  have  such  a  long 
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enjoyment  of  fortune's  favours.  In  1711  he  died  from  the 
effects  of  a  fall  from  his  horse,  while  hunting  between  Thoresby 
and  Welbeck,  probably  near  Hazelgap.1 

The  only  daughter  of  the  Duke,  Henrietta  Cavendish 
Holies,  would  have  been  one  of  the  richest  heiresses  in 
Europe,  had  not  Newcastle  left  the  greater  part  of  his  estates 
to  his  nephew,  Thomas  Pelham.  Among  these  estates  were 
Clumber,  where  that  branch  of  the  family  afterwards  settled. 

Two  years  after  her  father's  death  Lady  Henrietta  was 
married  to  Edward,  Lord  Harley,  afterwards  second  Earl  of 
Oxford,  to  whom  she  brought  a  fortune  of  half  a  million  of 
money.  The  Harleys  had  long  been  a  distinguished  family 
in  the  county  of  Hereford.  Edward  Harley's  great-grand- 
father, Sir  Robert,  was  Master  of  the  Mint  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.,  and  Lady  Harley's  courageous  defence  of  Brampton 
Castle  is  a  matter  well  known  in  history.  Edward  Harley's 
father,  the  first  Earl  of  Oxford,  was  an  active  statesman, 
who  filled  the  office  of  Prime  Minister  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  and  was  patron  of  eminent  literary  men.  He  was  a 
great  collector  of  printed  books  and  manuscripts,  and  these, 
with  the  additions  made  to  them  by  the  second  Earl,  form  the 
Harleian  collection  in  the  British  Museum.  It  was  not  from 
want  of  ability  that  Edward  Harley  took  no  part  in  public 
affairs,  but  principally  from  indolence.  He  cared  little  for 
general  society,  though  he  had  a  love  for  the  company  of 
eminent  men,  such  as  Swift,  who  frequently  visited  him  ; 
Pope,  who  was  his  correspondent  ;  and  Prior,  who  was  his 
guest  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

In    1724,   the    year   when    Edward    Harley    succeeded    his 


1  " 


On  the  isth  instant  died  his  grace  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  at 
his  seat  at  Welbeck.  'Tis  said  his  grace  being  a  stag  hunter,  his  horse  fell 
under  him  in  the  chase,  and  he  fell  on  his  shoulders,  yet  for  the  present 
felt  no  great  harm.  When  the  stag  was  killed,  finding  himself  worse, 
getting  into  a  coach  he  ordered  to  be  driven  home,  fell  into  convulsions. 
and  died."  —  Nottingham  Post,  July  n  to  18,  1711. 
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father  as  Earl  of  Oxford,  the  opening  was  cut  through  the 
Greendale  Oak  ;  it  is  said  to  have  been  made  in  consequence 
of  an  after-dinner  bet  by  the  owner,  who  declared  that  he 
had  a  tree  in  his  park  with  a  sufficiently  large  trunk  to  allow 
an  aperture  to  be  cut  through  which  a  coach  and  six  could 
be  driven.  This  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  remarkable  trees 
in  Sherwood  Forest,  the  circumference  of  the  trunk  up  to  the 
height  of  ten  feet  being  greater  than  that  of  the  Major  Oak. 
In  an  account  of  some  remarkable  oaks  Evelyn  gives  measure- 
ments of  this  and  other  trees,  taken  about  fifty  years  before 
the  incision  was  made  through  the  trunk ;  and  from  this 
account  it  may  be  seen  that  the  great  trees  now  remaining 
do  not  equal  in  size  the  giants  of  former  times,  for  he  notes 
that  "  the  Lord's  Oak,  that  stood  in  Rivelin  "  (near  Sheffield), 
"  was  in  diameter  3  yards  and  2 1  inches,  and  exceeded  this 
in  circumference  3  feet,  at  one  foot  from  the  ground."  The 
growth  of  the  Greendale  Oak  has  been  proportionately  greater 
in  breadth  of  trunk  than  in  height  ;  and  this  peculiarity,  no 
doubt,  suggested  the  idea  that,  without  destroying  the  tree, 
a  sufficiently  large  space  might  be  cut  in  the  trunk  to  allow 
a  carriage  and  horses  to  pass  through,  or  for  three  horsemen 
to  ride  through  abreast.  It  appears  strange  to  learn  that 
1 80  years  ago  the  Countess  of  Oxford  had  a  cabinet  made 
of  the  oak  that  was  cut  from  the  heart  of  this  tree  which 
still  survives.  On  the  cabinet  are  inlaid  representations  of 
the  Greendale  Oak,  and  of  a  carriage  and  six  horses  being 
driven  through  the  opening.1 

1  In  the  spring  of  1725,  when  the  Earl  was  making  a  tour  from  the 
south  through  Hertfordshire,  Lincolnshire,  and  Notts,  to  the  northern 
counties  and  Scotland,  in  the  company  of  Mr.  Thomas,  his  chaplain,  and 
several  other  gentlemen  ;  Mr.  Thomas  in  his  journal  gives  the  following 
description  of  Welbeck  and  Worksop  Manor  Parks  :  "  After  crossing 
Clumber  Park  we  entered  into  my  '  Lord's  liberty,'  which  begins  at 
Carburton,  where  there  is  a  good  old  house, .  and  a  ruinous  church  or 
chapel  on  the  right  hand,  a  little  further,  at  the  bottom  on  our  left  is  the 
famous  Dam  of  Carburton,  made  for  the  forge  adjoining,  and  stored  with 
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The  second  Earl  of  Oxford  made  many  valuable  additions 
to  the  manuscripts  collected  by  his  father,  especially  those 
referring  to  the  history  and  antiquities  of  England.  His 
printed  books  are  said  to  have  been  the  most  choice  and 
magnificent  ever  collected  in  this  kingdom,  which  he  usually 
bought  at  exorbitant  prices.  He  was  generous-hearted  to 
those  in  need,  though  often  imposed  upon,  and  notwithstanding 
the  great  fortune  he  had  with  the  Countess,  this  disposition 
led  him  into  pecuniary  difficulties.  In  1740  he  sold  Wimpole 
to  Lord  Chancellor  Hardwicke  to  pay  off  a  debt  of  .£100,000. 
But  this  sale  did  not  remove  his  trouble.  Of  the  large  fortune 
the  Countess  brought  him,  it  is  said  ,£400,000  were  wasted 
through  good-nature  and  want  of  worldly  wisdom.1  He  died 
at  his  house  in  Dover  Street  on  June  16,  1741. 

plenty  of  pike  by  the  late  Duke,  who  took  great  delight  in  that  kind  of 
fishing  for  them,  which  is  termed  '  trowling '.  We  entered  Welbeck  Pa.'k 
at  the  South  east,  passed  through  an  avenue  cut  through  the  most  stately 
oaks,  thickly  and  widely  spread  on  each  side,  about  the  middle  of  which 
we  go  over  a  small  vale,  called  the  Banqueting  Dale,  and  had  its  name 
from  an  entertainment  which  was  made  in  it  for  King  Charles  I.  We 
got  safe  into  Welbeck  House  about  five  in  the  afternoon  .  .  .  where  we 
rested  ourselves  with  no  small  satisfaction  on  April  24,  25  and  26  ...  on 
Tuesday  about  eleven  in  the  morning  my  Lord,  Mr.  Morley,  Mr.  Hobart 
and  myself  rode  out  that  way  where  the  famous  tree  is,  called  the 
'  Grindall '  Oak,  which  has  lately  had  a  passage  cut  through  it,  large 
enough  for  any  coach  to  drive  through,  and  accordingly  seldom  any  pass 
that  way  without  going  through  it  ;  there  were  several  of  the  most  heavy 
and  cumbersome  branches  cut  off  at  the  same  time  to  ease  the  tree,  but 
there  are  still  reckoned  to  be  about  nine  tons  of  timber  remaining  upon 
it.  We  rode  through  the  body  of  it.  We  then  passed  out  at  the  gate 
leading  to  Worksop  Manor,  through  some  of  the  noblest  oak  timber 
that  I  ever  beheld,  or  ever  expect  to  see,  which  are  thought  not  to  have 
grown  from  the  acorn  but  the  stump  after  a  former  fall  of  timber,  there 
being  frequently  to  be  seen  two,  three,  four,  five  and  sometimes  six 
growing  up  together  from  the  same  common  stock,  and  particularly  three 
trees,  which  are  called  the  three  sisters,  two  of  which  grow  on  the  right 
hand,  and  one  on  the  left  of  the  way  that  we  came  out  of  the  park.  As 
we  came  on  this  way  ...  we  had  a  view  to  the  right  of  Worksop  Manor 
House,  a  stately  building,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk." 
1  Dictionary  of  National  Biography. 
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The  miscellaneous  curiosities,  with  the  coins,  medals,  and 
portraits,  were  sold  by  auction  in  1742.  And  the  books,  in- 
cluding about  50,000  printed  volumes,  41,000  prints,  and 
350,000  pamphlets,  were  bought  the  same  year  by  Thomas 
Osborne,  bookseller,  of  Gray's  Inn,  for  ,£13,000,  a  considerable 
amount  less  than  the  price  of  binding,  although  Osborne  is  said 
to  have  found  his  purchase  a  heavy  investment.  In  order  that 
the  manuscripts  might  not  be  dispersed  Lady  Oxford  sold  them 
to  the  British  Museum  in  1753  for  .£10,000. 

The  Countess  of  Oxford  is  said  to  have  been  "  a  dull,  worthy 
woman,  who  disliked  most  of  the  wits  who  surrounded  her 
husband,  and  hated  Pope." '  Though,  that  she  was  dull  is 
scarcely  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
Montagu  was  her  friend  and  correspondent,  and  that  she 
presented  to  the  Countess  her  portrait  painted  by  Charles 
della  Rusca  ;  but  perhaps  her  friendship  with  this  lady  may 
explain  Lady  Oxford's  dislike  of  Pope.  \Tor  would  it  be 
expected  that  a  lady  with  this  characteristic  would  pass  her 
widowhood  in  arranging  the  ancestral  portraits,  and  encourag- 
ing as  well  as  rendering  assistance  to  Arthur  Collins  in 
gathering  together  his  "most  valuable  memorials  of  the  great 
families  that  centred  in  herself"  ;  nor  in  employing  George 
Vertue  to  catalogue  all  the  pictures  and  portraits  left  by  her 
husband  ;  or  in  making  improvements  at  Welbeck  in  which 
she  expended  forty  thousand  pounds. 

In  July,  1744,  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu  wrote  to  the 
Countess  from  Avignon  :"...!  think  it  extremely  reasonable 
you  should  take  that  of  embellishing  your  paternal  seat,  which 
on  many  accounts  I  think  one  of  the  most  rational,  as  well  as 
agreeable  you  can  take. 

"  Indeed,  it  is  a  sort  of  duty  to  support  a  place  which  has 
been  so  long  dignified  by  your  ancestors." 

From  Brescia— in  July,  1747 — she  says  :  "  Mr.  Wortley  tells 
me    you    have    made    Welbeck  a    very    delightful    place  ;  it    is 
1  Dictionary  of  National  Biography. 
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always  so  by  the  situation,  I  do  not  doubt  of  the  improvement 
by  your  good  taste." 

Lady  Oxford  died  on  December  9,  1755;  an^  for  the 
third  time  this  great  estate  passed  through  the  female  line,  the 
only  surviving  child  of  the  marriage  being  Margaret  Cavendish 
Harley,  "the  noble,  lovely  little  Peggy,"  celebrated  by  Prior, 
who,  by  her  union  with  William  Bentinck,  second  Duke  of 
Portland,  carried  the  estates  into  that  family. 

William  Henry  Cavendish  Bentinck,  the  oldest  son  of  the 
above-named  marriage,  succeeded  to  the  titles  and  estates  as 
third  Duke  of  Portland  when  only  twenty-four  years  of  age. 
Shortly  afterwards  on  entering  into  political  association  with 
the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  who  was  then  Prime  Minister, 
he  was  appointed  Lord  Chamberlain  of  the  Household.  He 
retired  with  the  Rockingham  administration  in  the  following 
year,  and  during  the  same  month  married  Lady  Dorothy 
Cavendish,  only  daughter  of  the  fourth  Duke  of  Devonshire. 
When  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham  in  1782  was  again  returned 
to  power,  the  Duke  accepted  the  office  of  Lord-Lieutenant  of 
Ireland. 

In  1783  the  Duke  of  Portland  himself  became  Prime 
Minister,  with  Fox  and  Lord  North  in  subordinate  offices. 

Though  not  of  remarkable  ability  as  a  statesman  the  Duke 
of  Portland  was  a  man  of  enlightened  views,  who  saw  the 
advantage  of  allowing  a  free  expression  of  opinions  on  political 
matters.  In  the  early  days  of  the  movement  which  led  to  the 
French  Revolution  he  sympathised  with  that  great  upheaval, 
but  on  its  tendency  becoming  more  pronounced,  he  altogether 
rejected  its  doctrines.  From  1794  to  1801  he  was  Secretary 
of  State,  and  during  the  Duke's  tenure  of  that  office  the  Irish 
rebellion  occurred,  and  although  it  was  found  needful  to  pass 
several  repressive  measures,  there  was  no  undue  stretching  of 
power,  nor  was  the  Government  unpopular.  There  were 
indeed  some  trade  processions  where  seditious  flags  were 
carried  in  Sheffield,  but  nothing  more  serious  than  the  breaking 
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of  the  King's  carnage  windows  when  he  was  on  his  way  to 
open  Parliament.  It  may  also  be  said  in  praise  of  the  Duke's 
policy  that  during  this  time  Cornwallis  and  Castlereagh  re- 
ceived his  support  in  all  their  actions  except  in  the  disgraceful 
bargaining  for  titles  of  honour  between  the  Peers  and  the 
Cabinet,  the  Irish  peers  taking  advantage  of  the  necessity 
of  their  support  to  the  Government  in  passing  the  Act  of 
Union. 

Owing  to  the  Duke's  advanced  age  and  feebleness  when 
he  became  Prime  Minister  for  the  last  time  in  1807,  the  work 
of  the  Government  fell  principally  on  Castlereagh  and  Canning. 
On  the  failure  of  the  expedition  to  Walcheren,  Castlereagh 
became  very  unpopular  with  the  public,  and  this  brought  on 
•dissensions  in  the  Cabinet  ;  Canning  and  Castlereagh  could  not 
agree.  The  Duke  was  afraid  to  accept  Canning's  resignation, 
and  promised  to  dismiss  Castlereagh  ;  but  he  was  equally  afraid 
to  dismiss  Castlereagh,  and  put  off  the  evil  day.  Castlereagh 
discovered  what  had  been  going  on,  and  the  result  was  a  duel 
on  Wimbledon  Common  between  Canning  and  Castlereagh  on 
September  21,  1809,  when  Canning  was  wounded,  and  both 
resigned.  In  the  following  month  the  Duke  also  insisted  on 
giving  up  office,  and  died  at  Bulstrode  on  November  3Oth  in 
the  same  year.1 

The  fourth  Duke  of  Portland,  while  Marquis  of  Titchfield, 
married  Henrietta,  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  General  Scott, 
of  Balcomie,  a  descendant  of  Baliol  and  Bruce.  The  Duke 
assumed  the  name  of  Scott- Bentinck.  He  was  a  great  patron 
of  agriculture,  and  tried  many  experiments  on  his  estates.  He 
also  made  the  series  of  flood  meadows  on  the  rivers  Meden  and 
Mann,  those  on  the  latter  stream  extending  from  near  Mansfield 
to  Ollerton. 

The  second  son  of  the  third  Duke  of  Portland,  Lord 
William  Cavendish,  became  Governor-General  of  India. 

William  George  Frederick  Cavendish,  better  known  as 
1  Dictionary  of  National  Biography. 
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Lord  George  Cavendish,  the  second  surviving  son  of  the 
fourth  Duke,  born  in  1802,  was  one  of  the  most  eminent 
politicians  of  his  time,  who,  in  close  association  with  D'Israeli 
(afterwards  Lord  Beaconsfield),  strenuously  opposed  the  policy 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  the  temporary  withdrawal  of  the  taxes  on 
foreign  corn.  His  death,  which  was  a  matter  of  much  regret 
to  the  nation,  occurred  on  September  21,  1848,  while  walking 
alone  on  his  way  to  visit  Lord  Manvers  at  Thoresby.  As  a 
tribute  to  his  memory,  Mr.  D'Israeli  published  his  political 
biography. 

The  passion  for  building,  which  was  developed  by  "  Bess  of 
Hardwick,"  has  shown  itself  in  several  of  her  descendants — in 
her  grandson,  the  first  Duke  of  Newcastle  ;  in  the  Countess  of 
Oxford,  who  spent  her  widowhood  at  Welbeck  making  im- 
provements ;  and  most  notably  of  all,  in  the  fifth  Duke  of 
Portland,  whose  surprising  erections  draw  thousands  of 
wondering  spectators  to  Welbeck  every  year. 

Of  the  buildings  on  this  estate  there  are  few,  if  any,  in 
better  taste  than  the  entrance  lodge  to  the  grounds  from 
Sparken  Hill,  Worksop,  built  a  few  years  ago.  It  does 
honour  to  every  one  concerned  with  the  work. 
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THE   ANCIENT   NOBLE    FAMILY   OF   CLINTON 

•''  It  is  a  Reverend  Thing  to  see  an  Ancient  Castle,  or  Building  not  in 
decay  ;  or  to  see  a  faire  Timber  Tree,  sound  and  perfect :  How  much 
more,  to  behold  an  Ancient  Noble  Family  which  hath  stood  against  the 
waves  and  weathers  of  Time.  For  new  Nobility  is  but  the  Act  of  Power  ; 
but  Ancient  Nobility  is  the  Act  of  Time." — BACON'S  Essay. 

THE  Clinton  family  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  its  members 
have  played  an  important  part  in  English  history,  both  as 
warriors  and  statesmen.  Nearly  eight  hundred  years  ago 
Geoffrey  de  Clinton  was  Chamberlain  and  Treasurer  to 
Henry  the  First,  and  the  present  head  of  the  house  of 
Newcastle  is  said  to  be  the  only  duke,  not  of  royal  blood, 
whose  ancestors  were  certainly  ennobled  by  the  Plantagenet 
kings,  or  were  men  of  mark  before  the  time  of  the 
Crusades.  The  first  member  of  the  family  of  whom  Dugdale 
can  find  mention  is  believed  to  have  been  raised  from 
obscurity  by  his  royal  master,  who,  as  a  reward  for  his 
services,  bestowed  upon  him  great  grants  of  land  in  War- 
wickshire, the  counties  of  Oxford,  Nottingham,  Buckingham, 
and  other  parts  of  England. 

This  Geoffrey  de  Clinton  built  the  famous  Castle  of 
Kenilworth,  in  which  tradition  says  "he  much  delighted,  by 
reason  of  the  spacious  woods,  and  the  large  and  pleasant  lake 

lying  in  their  midst."     He  also  founded  a  priory,  near  at  hand, 
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that  was  afterwards  changed  into  an  abbey  for  black  Canons, 
which  was  well  endowed.  His  son  and  grandson,  Geoffery  and 
Henry  de  Clinton,  with  his  daughter  Leoscelina,  were  also 
benefactors  to  this  monastery  ;  their  gifts  including  the  greater 
part  of  Leamington  and  the  mill  of  Guy's  Cliff.  But  this 
branch  of  the  family  terminated  in  the  death  of  Geoffrey's 
great  grandson.1 

Osbert  de  Clinton,  the  brother  of  the  founder,  had  four 
sons — Osbert,  his  successor,  ancestor  to  the  present  Duke  of 
Newcastle  ;  Roger  de  Clinton,  who  died  Bishop  of  Coventry 
in  1 148  ;  Hugh  de  Clinton  ;  Maurice  de  Clinton. 

Osbert,  the  eldest  son,  who  was  denominated  of  Coleshill, 
in  the  ninth  year  of  the  reign  of  King  John  obtained  a 
charter  for  a  weekly  market  to  be  held  there.  He  married 
Margaret,  daughter  of  William  de  Hatton  (whose  father  was 
founder  of  the  priory  of  Wroxhall),  and  by  her  had  Osbert, 
his  son  and  heir,  who  was  also  possessed  of  Amington,  in 
the  county  of  Warwick,  the  inheritance  of  his  mother.  Osbert, 
the  lord  of  Coleshill,  having  joined  the  rebellious  barons  in  the 
reign  of  King  John,  his  lands  were  seized,  but  he  obtained 
pardon  and  the  restoration  of  his  estate  from  Henry  the 
Third.  Osbert  died  in  1223,  leaving  Thomas,  his  son  and 
heir,  who  resided  at  Amington,  and  was  married  to  Mazera, 
daughter  of  James  de  Bisege,  by  whom  he  had  five  sons — 
i.  Thomas;  2.  Sir  John  (whose  male  line  expired  in  1353); 
3.  Osbert,  lord  of  the  Manor  of  Austrey  ;  4.  William,  rector 
of  the  church  at  Austrey ;  5.  James,  who  was  seated  at 
Badsley  (the  inheritance  of  his  mother),  which  now  retains 
the  name  of  Badsley  Clinton. 

1  Geoffrey  de  Clinton  (son  to  the  founder)  had,  by  Agnes,  daughter  of 
Roger,  Earl  of  Warwick,  Henry,  living  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  the  reign  of 
King  John,  who,  by  Amicia  de  Bidun,  had  Henry,  who  died  without  issue 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third,  leaving  three  sisters,  his  co-heirs  ;  viz., 
Amicabil,  wife  of  Lucas  de  Colombers  ;  Isabel,  of  Ralph  Fitzjohn,  and 
Agnes,  of  Warine  de  Bragenham. — Collins'  Peerage  of  England. 
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Thomas  de  Clinton,  the  eldest  of  five  sons,  married  Maud, 
daughter  of  Sir  Ralph  Bracebridge,  of  Kinsbury,  in  Warwick- 
shire. His  son  John,  who  also  resided  at  Amington,  was 
called  John  de  Clinton,  Jun.,  his  uncle,  John  de  Clinton  of 
Coleshill,  being  then  living.  John  de  Clinton,  Jun.,  married 
Ida,  the  eldest  of  the  four  daughters  and  co-heirs  of  Sir  William 
de  Odyngselles,  Lord  of  Maxtock  Castle  and  other  possessions 
in  Warwickshire.  After  his  marriage  Clinton  took  up  his 
abode  at  Maxtock.  In  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  the  reign  of 
the  first  Edward  he  served  in  the  expedition  then  made  into 
Scotland,  and  two  years  afterwards  he  was  summoned  to 
Parliament  as  Baron  Clinton  of  Maxtock.  In  1301  he,  with 
other  men  of  eminence,  received  orders  to  attend  the  King  at 
Berwick-upon-Tweed  on  the  feast  day  of  the  Nativity  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  to  march  against  the  Scots.  It  was  during 
this  expedition,  while  the  King  was  leading  his  army  into  the 
north,  that  he  first  bestowed  upon  Clinton  the  name  of  "my 
beloved  esquire,"  as  well  as  some  valuable  lands.  Clinton, 
also,  by  special  command  attended  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales, 
into  Ponthieu.  In  1308  the  castle  and  honour  of  Wallingford 
were  also  committed  to  his  charge. 

This  John  de  Clinton  at  the  time  of  his  death  left  two  sons, 
both  minors — John,  his  heir,  and  William,  whose  eminent 
employments  are  evidence  of  his  ability.  Both  these  sons  had 
the  honour  of  knighthood  bestowed  upon  them.  William 
married  Julian,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  de  Leybourne,  a 
great  Kentish  heiress,  and  widow  of  Lord  Hastings.  This, 
as  Sir  William  Dugdale  observes,  was  a  great  step  in  his 
advancement,  although  he  had  distinguished  himself  before 
his  marriage.  Edward  the  Third  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign 
declared  that  William  de  Clinton  had  performed  valuable 
services  to  him  and  Queen  Isabel,  his  mother,  when  beyond 
the  seas,  for  which  he  had  been  promised  lands  to  the  value 
of  two  hundred  pounds  per  year,  and,  in  fulfilment  of  this 
engagement,  he  granted  to  him  the  castle,  manor,  and  hundred 
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of  Halerton,  in  Chester  and  Lancaster.  In  the  same  year  he 
had  the  honour  of  the  King's  commands  to  conduct  John,  Earl 
of  Heinault,  with  his  men-at-arms,  from  Dover  (where  they 
had  just  landed)  to  aid  the  King  in  the  Scottish  wars.  He 
was  made  Governor  of  Dover  Castle,  Warden  of  the  Cinque 
Ports,  and  constituted  Admiral  of  the  Seas. 

As  Admiral  Clinton  he  attended  the  King  into  Scotland, 
where  he  was  present  at  the  famous  battle  of  Hallidown. 
By  this  action,  he  stood  high  in  the  estimation  of  His 
Majesty,  who,  in  1337,  created  him  Earl  of  Huntingdon. 
After  many  other  signal  exploits  he  was  in  the  engagement 
near  Winchelsea  when  the  Spaniards  were  defeated.  He 
died  in  1354,  leaving  no  issue,  and  Sir  John  de  Clinton, 
the  son  of  his  elder  brother,  was  declared  his  heir. 

Sir  John,  second  Lord  Clinton,  elder  brother  of  William, 
Earl  of  Huntingdon,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  was  returned 
as  one  of  the  principal  knights  in  the  county  of  Warwick 
who  bore  arms  inherited  from  their  ancestors.  During 
this  reign  he  was  summoned  to  Parliament  among  the 
barons  of  the  realm.  On  his  death  he  left  by  Margery, 
his  wife,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Corbet,  of  Chadsley  Corbet 
in  Worcestershire,  a  son,  John,  who  was  his  heir,  and  a 
daughter,  Mary,  married  to  Baldwin  de  Montfort. 

Sir  John,  the  third  Lord  Clinton,  was  born  in  1326;  and 
serving  from  his  youth  in  the  wars,  under  his  uncle  the  Earl 
of  Huntingdon,  had  the  honour  of  knighthood  conferred  upon 
him.  In  1355  he  attended  the  Prince  of  Wales  into 
Gascoigny,  and  in  the  following  year  he  was  present  at 
the  battle  of  Poictiers,  when  the  French  king  was  taken 
prisoner  and  his  army  totally  defeated. 

In  1360-1  Clinton's  warlike  powers  were  again  employed 
against  the  French,  and  the  King's  summons  in  that  year, 
forbidding  any  one  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  sixty 
to  absent  himself,  resulted  in  many  thousands  coming  forward 
in  answer  to  the  proclamation  more  than  were  required. 
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A  hundred  thousand  of  the  number  were  chosen  ;  1,123  vessels 
were  provided  for  their  embarkation  at  Sandwich,  where 
King  Edward  caused  it  to  be  proclaimed  among  them  that 
"  it  was  his  resolution  on  entering  into  this  war,  never  to 
return  again  from  France  alive,  until,  he  should  end  the 
controversy,  and  attain  peace  with  honour,"  and  that  "  if  any 
among  them  were  unwilling  to  go  on  those  conditions,  they 
had  his  free  leave  to  depart."  But  every  one  replied — "  They 
were  resolved  to  live  and  die  with  the  King." 

The  army  embarked  at  Sandwich  between  "the  dawning 
of  the  day  and  sunrise  "  and  landed  in  the  evening  at  Calais. 
The  Prince  of  Wales  and  two  other  royal  princes  accompanied 
the  King  ;  the  youngest,  Thomas  of  Woodstock,  being 
appointed  regent  of  the  kingdom,  remained  in  England.  In 
this  expedition  were  most  of  the  nobility  of  the  land,  including 
Lord  Clinton.  Ten  years  after  this  event  the  French  King, 
having  broken  faith  by  taking  Ponthieu  from  the  English, 
Lord  Clinton,  in  company  with  Thomas  Beauchamp,  Earl  of 
Warwick,  again  went  over  to  the  wars  in  France.  King 
Edward  having  obtained  from  Parliament  a  large  subsidy 
to  enable  him  by  force  of  arms  to  recover  his  right,  he  again 
assumed  the  title  of  King  of  France.  At  this  time  many 
strong  towns  were  taken  from  the  enemy,  and  Lord  Clinton 
gained  great  honour  by  his  conduct  and  valour.  In  1380, 
in  company  with  Thomas  of  Woodstock,  he  again  sailed 
for  Calais,  and  proceeding  through  France  into  Brittany, 
they  spread  devastation  on  their  march.  The  Lord  Clinton 
rode  with  his  banner  displayed,  and  performed  certain  feats 
of  arms  at  Nantes  with  Sir  Galoys  D'Aunoy. 

In  the  sixth  year  of  Richard  II.  he  assisted  at  the 
taking  of  Gravelines,  Bruges,  Newport,  and  Dunkirk.  Two 
years  afterwards,  by  command  of  the  King,  he  was  at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne  with  his  men,  horses,  and  arms,  agreeable 
to  the  terms  of  his  service,  prepared  to  make  war  against 
the  Scots,  who  had  that  year  taken  Berwick-on-Tweed. 
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But  on  the  English  forces  proceeding  to  besiege  the  town 
it  was  again  surrendered.  On  the  attainder  and  banishment 
of  Thomas  Beauchamp,  Earl  of  Warwick,  in  the  later 
years  of  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  the  Castle  of  Warwick, 
with  all  the  manors  and  lands  belonging  thereto,  were 
committed  to  his  charge. 

This  third  Lord  Clinton  married  as  his  first  wife  Idonea, 
eldest  daughter  of  Geoffry,  Lord  Saye  (by  Maud,  his  wife, 
daughter  of  Guy  Beauchamp,  Earl  of  Warwick),  and  co-heir 
to  her  brother,  William,  Lord  Saye,  and  cousin  and  heir 
of  William  de  Saye,  Baron  of  Sele.  His  eldest  son  and 
heir  was  Sir  William  de  Clinton,  his  second  Sir  Thomas, 
and  his  youngest  Edward.  Owing  to  the  failure  of  heirs 
male  to  William,  Lord  Saye,  the  brother  of  Idonea,  she 
was  at  length  the  eldest  co-heir  of  the  noble  family  of  Saye, 
which  had  produced  several  eminent  men  since  the  time 
of  the  Conquest. 

Lord  Clinton  died  September  8,  1399,  during  the  session 
of  Parliament  which  witnessed  the  dethronement  of  Richard 
II.  and  the  raising  of  Bolingbroke  to  the  crown.  Sir  Thomas, 
the  second  son  of  the  third  Lord  Clinton,  was  seated  at 
Amington,  in  Warwickshire.  In  1386  he  had  the  King's 
protection,  as  going  in  his  service  under  the  command  of 
John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  nominal  King  of  Castile 
and  Leon,  into  Spain.  The  Duke  of  Lancaster  with  the 
assent  of  Parliament  took  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men 
to  assist  the  King  of  Portugal  to  repel  the  attack  on  Lisbon 
by  the  Spaniards.  The  army  had  various  encounters,  lost 
many  men  from  sickness,  and  the  Duke  did  not  return  to 
England  until  November,  1389.  It  is  believed  that  this  Sir 
Thomas  Clinton  died  in  the  expedition. 

Sir  William  Clinton,  the  eldest  son  of  the  third  lord, 
married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Deincourt,  and  Sir 
William  dying  in  the  lifetime  of  his  father,  left  a  son,  also  named 
William,  who  succeeded  his  grandfather,  John,  Lord  Clinton. 
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William,  the  fourth  Lord  Clinton,  in  the  first  year  of 
Henry  the  Fourth's  reign,  attended  the  King  in  the  expedition 
made  into  Scotland,  when  a  great  part  of  Edinburgh  was  burnt 
and  the  castle  besieged.  But  on  the  approach  of  winter 
Henry  broke  up  the  siege.  Two  years  afterwards  Clinton 
was  in  the  wars  in  France,  and  in  1404-5  he  was  retained, 
along  with  John,  Earl  of  Somerset,  for  the  defence  of  the 
garrison  at  Calais.  In  the  following  year  he  did  homage 
for  the  lands  of  William  de  Saye,  as  heir  to  him,  by  his 
grandmother  Idonea ;  whereupon  he  bore  the  title  of  Lord 
Saye.  He  also  attended  Henry  V.  in  the  wars  in  France 
at  the  time  when  Harfleur  was  besieged  and  taken  ;  and  the 
wonderful  victory  of  Agincourt  fell  to  the  English  arms  on 
October  20,  1415.  In  1418-19  Clinton  embarked  with  the 
King  at  Portsmouth,  and  landing  in  Normandy  was  at  the 
taking  of  the  strong  castle  of  Tonque,  and  at  the  siege  of 
Caen,  which  was  taken  by  assault.  In  Henry's  last  victorious 
visit  to  France  Clinton  was  also  in  attendance.  During 
the  fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  he  was  again  in 
the  French  wars,  being  then  engaged  by  indenture  to  serve 
the  King  with  twenty-five  men-at-arms  and  seventy  light 
archers  ;  and  four  years  afterwards  (in  1431-2)  his  engagement 
was  to  provide  one  knight,  thirty-eight  men-at-arms,  and  three 
hundred  archers,  the  King  himself  being  in  person  there. 

He  died  July  30,  1432,  leaving,  by  Anne,  his  wife, 
daughter  of  William,  Lord  Botreaux,  and  widow  of  Sir  Fulk 
Fitzwaryn,  John  his  son  and  heir. 

John,  the  fifth  Lord  Clinton,  in  1433-5  was  m  tne  warlike 
expedition  made  into  France,  and  five  years  afterwards,  on 
the  Duke  of  York  being  appointed  Regent,  Clinton  and 
many  other  noblemen  sailed  with  him  into  Normandy,  but 
while  still  engaged  in  the  same  wars  he  had  the  misfortune 
to  be  taken  prisoner,  and  at  the  expiration  of  six  years 
only  regained  his  liberty  on  payment  of  a  ransom  of  six 
thousand  marks. 
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After  his  return  to  England  in  1449-50  he  granted  and 
confirmed  to  his  kinsman,  Sir  James  Fiennes,1  who  had  pre- 
viously had  summons  to  Parliament  by  the  title  of  Lord  Saye 
and  Sele,  he  being  descended  from  Joan,  third  sister  and  co- 
heir of  William  Lord  Saye,  and  to  his  heirs  and  assigns  the 
name  and  title  of  Lord  Saye  (which,  by  reason  of  the  descent 
of  Clinton  from  Idonea,  the  eldest  sister,  he  believed  to  be  his 
by  right),  also  the  arms,  which,  being  attached  to  that  name, 
he  had  by  hereditary  right  or  otherwise. 

In  1459,  on  ceasing  to  support  the  cause  of  Henry  VI.,  his 
lands  were  seized,  and  he  was  attainted  in  the  Parliament 
then  held  at  Coventry.  But  on  the  accession  of  the  house  of 
York  he  was  restored  to  his  former  position.  Clinton  soon 
afterwards,  along  with  the  Earl  of  Kent,  Lord  Fauconbridge, 
and  Sir  John  Howard,  was  appointed  for  the  safe  keeping 
of  the  seas  ;  and  landing  in  Brittany  with  ten  thousand  men 
they  won  the  town  of  Conquet  and  the  Isle  of  Rhee.  In  the 
third  year  of  Edward  IV.  he  attended  the  King  into  the  north, 
when  siege  was  laid  to  the  castles  of  Bamburgh,  Dunstanburgh, 
and  Alnwick,  then  held  by  the  Lancastrian  party.  He  died 
September  24,  1464,  leaving  John,  his  only  son  and  heir,  by 

1  This  is  the  Lord  Saye  who  was  so  cruelly  put  to  death  by  Jack  Cade, 
and  who  figures  in  Shakespeare's  Henry  VI.,  Part  2.  He  is  represented  by 
Cade  as  a  learned  man,  who  says  to  him  : — 

"  Thou  say,  thou  serge,  nay  thou  buckram  lord.  .  .  .  What  canst  thou 
answer  to  my  majesty  for  giving  up  Normandy  unto  Monsieur  Bosmacu, 
the  dauphin  of  France  ?  Be  it  known  unto  thee  .  .  .  that  I  am  the  besom 
that  must  sweep  the  court  clean  of  such  filth  as  thou  art.  Thou  hast  most 
traitorously  corrupted  the  youth  of  the  realm,  in  erecting  a  grammar 
school :  and  whereas  before,  our  forefathers  had  no  other  books  but  the 
score  and  the  tally,  thou  hast  caused  printing  to  be  used,  and  contrary  to 
the  king,  his  crown,  and  dignity,  thou  hast  built  a  paper  mill.  .  .  .  Thou  hast 
appointed  justices  of  peace,  to  call  poor  men  before  them  about  matters 
they  were  not  able  to  answer.  Moreover,  thou  hast  put  them  in  prison, 
and  because  they  could  not  read,  thou  hast  hanged  them.  ...  I  feel 
remorse  in  myself  with  his  words,  but  I'll  bridle  it  :  he  shall  die  an  it  be 
but  for  pleading  so  well  for  his  life.  Away  with  him." 

Gibbon,  the  historian,  claims  Lord  Saye  as  one  of  his  ancestors. 
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Elizabeth,  his  wife,  daughter  of  Richard  Fiennes,  Lord  Dacre, 
of  Hurst  Monceaux,  in  Sussex. 

John,  the  sixth  Earl  Clinton,  married  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir 
Humphrey  Stafford,  and  died  on  February  29,  1488,  leaving 
John,  his  son  and  heir. 

In  1498-9  the  seventh  Lord  Clinton  accompanied  Sir 
Edward  Poynings,  with  1,500  archers,  to  the  assistance  of 
Margaret,  Duchess  of  Savoy,  against  the  Duke  of  Gueldres. 
Again,  in  1514  he,  with  divers  other  men  of  distinction  and 
four  hundred  men-at-arms,  went  over  to  Calais  for  the  better 
defence  of  the  garrison.  On  the  occasion  of  the  marriage 
of  the  Lady  Mary  (sister  of  the  King)  with  Louis  the  Twelfth 
of  France,  the  Dauphin  having  proclaimed  jousts  at  Paris, 
Clinton  accompanied  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  there,  they  being 
all  clad  in  green  coats  and  hoods,  in  order  that  they  might 
not  be  known.  He  died  on  June  4,  1515,  leaving  Thomas, 
his  son,  by  Elizabeth,  his  wife,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Morgan, 
of  Tredegar. 

Thomas,  the  eighth  Lord  Clinton,  succeeded  to  his  father 
when  twenty-four  years  of  age,  and  died  two  years  afterwards 
of  a  malignant  disease  called  the  sweating  sickness,  which 
killed  in  a  few  hours  many  knights  and  gentlemen  of  the 
King's  court.  His  death  took  place  on  August  7,  1517; 
he  left  an  only  son,  Edward,  by  Mary,  his  wife,  daughter 
of  Sir  Edward  Poynings,  K.G. 

Edward,  the  ninth  Lord  Clinton  and  first  Earl  of  Lincoln, 
was  born  in  1512.  He  is  said  by  Collins,  the  historian,  to 
have  been  one  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  time  in  which 
he  lived.  His  father  dying  in  his  infancy,  Clinton  was, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  age,  in  ward  to  the  King. 
Educated  at  the  Court,  his  youth  was  passed  in  those  magni- 
ficent and  romantic  amusements  which  distinguished  the 
commencement  of  Henry's  reign.  3  In  1532,  when  in  his 
twentieth  year,  he  waited  on  the  King  at  the  memorable 
1  Lodge's  Illustrious  Personages  of  Great  Britain. 
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interview  with  Francis  the  First,  which  took  place  at  Sanding- 
field,  when,  after  mutual  compliments,  King  Henry,  going  to 
Boulogne,  was  royally  entertained  with  his  whole  train  for 
four  days ;  and  in  return  the  French  King  with  his  Court 
accompanied  Henry  to  Calais,  where  they  were  treated  with 
sumptuous  hospitality.  In  Hall's  Chronicle  a  curious  account 
is  given  of  the  whole  proceedings. 

The  young  Duke  of  Richmond,  although  only  thirteen 
years  of  age — the  young  Marcellus,  as  he  is  named  by  Froude 
— was  among  the  followers  of  the  English  King.  His  mother 
was  the  wife  of  Lord  Clinton,  a  fact  which  doubtless  had 
considerable  influence  on  Clinton's  prosperous  career.1 

Lord  Clinton  was  specially  summoned  to  the  Parliament  held 
at  Westminster  in  1539,  and  present  on  May  23rd  at  the 
passing  of  the  Act  for  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries ; 
whereof  Sir  Henry  Spelman  observes  the  misfortunes  that 

1  The  Duke  of  Richmond  was  the  child  of  the  only  intrigue  of  Henry 
VIII.  of  which  any  credible  evidence  exists,  whose  beauty  and  noble 
promise  were  at  once  the  father's  misery  and  pride  ;  giving  point  to  his 
bitterness  at  the  loss  of  his  sons  by  Catherine,  quickening  his  hopes  of 
what  might  be,  and  deepening  his  discontent  of  that  which  was.  Henry 
Fitz-Roy,  as  he  was  called,  was  born  in  1519,  and  when  six  years  old  was 
created  Earl  of  Nottingham  and  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Somerset.  His 
mother  was  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Blount,  an  accomplished  and 
most  interesting  woman,  whom  Edward,  Lord  Clinton,  married  as  his  first 
wife. 

Froude  says  that  if  this  boy  had  lived  he  would  have  been  named  to 
follow  Edward  VI.  in  the  succession,  and  would  have  been  King  of  England, 
but  he  passed  away  in  the  flower  of  his  loveliness  ;  one  more  evidence  of 
the  blight  which  rested  on  the  stem  of  the  Tudors. 

In  1527,  before  the  commencement  of  the  disturbance  on  the  divorce, 
Henry  endeavoured  to  negotiate  a  marriage  for  him  with  a  princess  of  the 
Imperial  blood  ;  and  in  the  first  overture  gave  an  intimation,  which  could 
not  be  mistaken,  of  the  intention,  if  possible,  to  place  him  in  the  line  of 
succession. 

The  Duke  was  brought  up  along  with  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  who  has  left  a 
beautiful  account  of  their  boyhood  at  Windsor — their  tournaments,  their 
hunts,  their  young  loves,  and  passionate  friendships.  Richmond  married 
Surrey's  sister,  and  died  in  the  following  year.  Surrey,  on  revisiting 
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happened  to  the  King,  and  most  of  the  peers,  are  a  consequence 
of  this  Act ;  but  Lord  Clinton  only  recites  his  being  made  Earl 
of  Lincoln,  and  the  issue  from  him  to  Theophilus,  his  great- 
grandson,  then  living,  without  any  disaster  having  befallen 
them.  In  this  year  he  was  also  appointed  one  of  the  deputation 
to  receive  Anne  of  Cleves  on  her  way  to  her  marriage  with  the 
King. 

In  the  32nd  Henry  VIII.  a  grand  tournament  having  been 
proclaimed  in  France,  Flanders,  Scotland,  and  Spain,  for  all 
comers,  to  be  holden  at  Westminster  on  May  ist,  the  Lord 
Clinton  was  one  of  the  challengers,  who,  very  richly  apparelled, 
appeared  on  that  occasion,  which  continued  five  days,  the  King, 
Queen,  and  their  whole  Court  being  present. 

In  1544  Clinton  joined  the  expedition  sent  to  take 
vengeance  on  the  Scots  ;  the  English,  under  the  Earl  of 
Hertford,  being  conveyed  by  the  Lord  High  Admiral.  The 
army  landed  near  Leith  on  the  4th  of  May,  the  van  being 
led  by  the  Lord  Admiral  and  Lord  Clinton,  and  after 
encountering  a  body  of  the  enemy  entered  Leith.  Next  day, 
on  the  army  marching  towards  Edinburgh,  the  townsmen 

Windsor,  recalls  his  image  among  the  scenes  which  they  had  enjoyed 
together  : — 

.     .     .     "Windsor,  where  I  in  lust  and  joy, 
With  a  King's  son  my  childish  years  did  pass, 
In  greater  feast  than  Priam's  sons  of  Troy. 

Oh,  place  of  bliss,  renewer  of  my  woes, 
Give  me  account,  where  is  thy  noble  fere, 
Whom  in  thy  walls  thou  didst  each  night  enclose, 
To  other  lief  but  unto  me  most  dear?" 

Froude's  History  of  England,  vol.  i.  (note). 

At  the  execution  of  Anne  Boleyn,  on  the  scaffold,  by  the  King's  desire, 
were  present  Cromwell,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  and, 
lastly,  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  who  might  now,  when  both  his  sisters  were 
illegitimatised,  be  considered  the  heir  presumptive  to  the  throne. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  died  July  22,  1536. 
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wished  to  make  terms  of  surrender.  The  Earl  of  Hert- 
ford informed  the  Scots  that  he  was  sent  there  to  take  ven- 
geance on  them  for  their  detestable  conduct  in  not  fulfilling 
the  agreement  they  had  entered  into  to  send  their  Queen  to 
marry  Prince  Edward,  and  that  unless  the  Scots  would  submit 
to  his  pleasure,  they  would  be  put  to  the  sword,  and  the  city 
burnt  to  the  ground.  On  the  Scots  answering  it  were  better 
to  stand  on  their  defence  '  than  to  accept  these  terms,  the  Earl 
of  Hertford  gave  orders  for  the  immediate  assault  of  the  town, 
which  was  performed  with  signal  courage ;  and  on  entering  the 
Cannongate  put  all  those  who  made  opposition  to  death,  and 
afterwards  set  fire  to  the  city,  which  continued  to  burn  for 
three  days.  The  Earl  of  Hertford  conferred  the  honour  of 
knighthood  on  Lord  Clinton,  whom  he  placed  first  upon  the  list 
of  valiant  men. 

After  this  signal  service  the  Lord  Admiral,  with  Lord 
Clinton  and  the  fleet,  scoured  the  coast  of  Scotland.  Mean- 
while the  King  in  person  was  laying  siege  to  Boulogne  ;  and 
there  Lord  Clinton  and  the  fleet  sailed  to  his  Majesty's  assist- 
ance, landing  nine  hundred  men  to  assist  in  the  capture  of  the 
town.  This,  however,  was  not  effected,  for  though  the  assault 
was  courageously  given,  it  was  as  manfully  repelled,  and  the 
assailants  for  the  time  retired,  with  some  loss  on  both  sides. 
On  Boulogne  being  taken  soon  afterwards,  Lord  Clinton  was 
appointed  governor. 

At  the  funeral  of  Henry  the  Eighth  his  lordship  was  one  of 
the  twelve  principal  peers  who  were  appointed  chief  mourners. 
On  the  accession  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  the  Lord  Protector 
and  Council,  knowing  well  Lord  Clinton's  ability  in  naval 
warfare,  gave  him  the  appointment  of  Admiral  of  the  fleet  then 
being  dispatched  to  inflict  further  punishment  on  the  Scots  for 
refusing  to  comply  with  the  treaty  for  the  marriage  of  Mary 
their  Queen  with  King  Edward,  so  finally  agreed  upon  that  the 
contracts  were  sealed  and  sworn. 

1  Collins'  Peerage. 
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The  Lord  Clinton  rode  with  his  fleet  of  fifty  men-of-war 
and  twelve  galleys  in  Edinburgh  Frith,  and  by  his  assistance 
materially  helped  in  obtaining  the  memorable  victory  at 
Musselborough  on  the  loth  of  September,  1547.  The  two 
armies  were  divided  by  the  river  Eske,  to  which  the  Scots  lay 
nearest,  and  on  the  English  raising  their  camp  with  the 
intention  of  taking  possession  of  another  site  called  "  Under 
Eske,"  which  was  thought  more  to  their  advantage,  the  Scots, 
noticing  their  action,  and  imagining  they  were  retreating 
towards  their  shipping,  in  the  sure  hope  of  victory  forsook 
their  hill,  and  marched  into  the  plain  towards  the  English  army, 
when  the  great  shot  from  the  English  vessels  commanded  by 
Lord  Clinton  so  furiously  scoured  among  them  that  many  of 
the  Scots  were  literally  torn  to  pieces,  fourteen  hundred  being 
killed  and  fifteen  hundred  taken  prisoners. 

On  Lord  Clinton's  return  from  this  expedition  he  was 
liberally  rewarded  for  his  services  by  grants  of  landed  estates  : 
the  manor  of  Braunceston,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln,  part  of  the 
possessions  of  John,  Lord  Hussey,  who  was  executed  for  taking 
part  in  the  northern  insurrection  ;  the  manor  of  Folkingham, 
lately  owned  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  was  attainted  of 
treason  ;  the  manor  of  Clifford,  in  Herefordshire,  lately  owned 
by  Edmund  Mortimer,  Earl  of  March.  For  these  last-named 
services  Clinton  was  received  by  the  Council,  and  thanked, 
while  afterwards  he  was  conducted  by  the  whole  Council  into 
the  presence  of  the  King,  who  publicly  acknowledged  the 
nation's  indebtedness  to  him.  On  the  same  occasion  King 
Edward  appointed  him  Lord  High  Admiral  and  a  member  of 
the  Privy  Council.  On  Henry  the  Second,  the  French  King, 
being  made  a  knight  of  the  Garter,  Clinton  had  the  honour  to 
be  installed  on  the  same  occasion,  his  plate  of  installation  yet 
remaining  in  the  Chapel  at  Windsor  Castle. 

Intelligence  reaching  England  in  the  fifth  year  of  King 
Edward's  reign  that  the  Marshal  of  France  was  on  his  way 
to  the  English  Court  to  present  to  the  King  the  order  of 
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St.  Michael,  and  conveying  propositions  for  a  marriage  between 
the  King  and  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  elder  daughter  of  the 
French  monarch,  Lord  Clinton  received  the  Monarch  at 
Gravesend,  and  conducted  him  to  the  presence  of  the  King  at 
Richmond. 

On  the  birth  of  a  third  son  to  the  King  of  France,  and 
King  Edward's  acceptance  of  the  office  of  godfather  to  the 
infant,  for  its  fulfilment  in  November,  1551,  the  Lord  High 
Admiral  was  dispatched  as  the  King's  proxy.  Along  with  Sir 
William  Pickering,  the  English  Ambassador  in  Paris,  he  was 
also  empowered  to  ascertain  particulars  respecting  the  French 
proposition  relating  to  the  marriage  of  King  Edward  and  the 
French  King's  daughter.  Lord  Clinton  carried  with  him  two 
flagons  of  gold,  with  chains  of  the  same,  weighing  165  ounces, 
for  presentation  to  Catherine  de  Medicis  of  France. 

On  his  return  from  the  French  Court  he  received  orders  to 
repair  to  the  Castle  of  Guisnes,  there  to  inspect  and  report  on 
the  needful  alterations  required  for  its  security. 

On  the  3<Dth  of  the  following  December  he  delivered  to 
the  King  and  Council  the  ratifications  of  the  marriage  between 
his  Majesty,  King  Edward,  and  the  Lady  Elizabeth  of 
France,  under  the  great  seal. 

In  1554,  Clinton  assisted  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  in  the 
suppression  of  the  rebellion  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  and  by 
this  action  growing  into  favour  with  Queen  Mary,  she  desired 
his  lordship  to  keep  himself  in  readiness  to  repair  to  her  on 
the  arrival  of  Philip,  Prince  of  Spain,  and  on  Monday,  July 
23rd,  when  the  Prince  set  out  from  Winchester  to  join  the 
Queen,  he  was  attended  by  Lord  Clinton  and  many  of  the 
nobility. 

Queen  Elizabeth,  on  her  succession  to  the  throne,  appointed 
Clinton  one  of  her  Privy  Council.  He  was  also  continued  in 
the  office  of  Lord  High  Admiral.  In  the  eleventh  year  of 
her  reign,  Clinton  was  one  of  the  lords  appointed  to  examine 
the  charges  brought  against  the  Queen  of  Scots  by  the  Earl 
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of  Murray.  For  these  and  other  services,  on  May  4,  1572, 
he  was  created  Earl  of  Lincoln.1 

The  Earl  was  seldom  allowed  to  remain  long  inactive : 
he  was  one  of  those  peers  appointed  on  the  trial  of  Thomas, 
Duke  of  Norfolk.  The  next  year  he  is  met  with  in  France, 
accompanied  by  Lord  Dacre  of  the  South  and  a  great  train 
of  other  noblemen,  on  his  way  to  the  Court  of  Charles  IX. 
to  receive  a  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  Blois.  He  was  also 
employed  in  that  tedious  and  abortive  treaty  of  marriage 
between  Queen  Elizabeth  and  the  Duke  of  Anjou.2 

He  died  January  16,  1584-5,  aged  72,  and  was  buried 
in  St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor,  where  a  sumptuous  monu- 
ment was  erected  to  his  memory. 

The  Earl's  first  wife  was  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  John 
Blount,  and  widow  of  Gilbert,  Lord  Talboys,  by  whom  he 
had  three  daughters. 

His  second  wife  was  Ursula,  daughter  of  William,  Lord 
Stourton,  by  whom  he  had  issue,  three  sons,  and  two 
daughters — Henry,  his  successor ;  Edward,  who  died  un- 
married;  and  Thomas,  who  married  Mary,  daughter  of  John 
Tirrel  of  Warley  ;  Anne,  the  wife  of  William  Ascough,  son 
and  heir  of  Sir  Francis  Ascough,  of  Kelsey,  in  Lincolnshire  ; 
and  Frances,  married  to  Gyles  Bruges,  third  Lord  Chandos. 
By  his  third  wife,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Gerald  Fitzgerald, 
ninth  Earl  of  Kildare,  he  had  no  children.  She  was  the 
"fair  Geraldine"  of  Henry,  Earl  of  Surrey. 

Henry,    second    Earl    of  Lincoln,  was    one   of  the  fifteen 

1  Collins'  Peerage  of  England. 

1  Lodge,  in  his  Memoirs  of  Illustrious  Personages  of  Great  Britain, 
says  of  this  Earl's  embassy :"  Some  letters  Lincoln  wrote  while  at  the 
French  Court,  on  the  subject  of  this  marriage,  are  well  worth  perusal : 
particularly  the  second,  which  was  written  even  'while  the  detestable 
prince,'  of  whose  oath  of  perpetual  amity  with  Elizabeth  it  chiefly  treats, 
was  secretly  planning  the  horrors  of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
which  was  perpetrated  within  a  very  few  weeks  after  the  date  of  his 
solemn  perjury." 
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Knights  of  the  Bath  appointed  at  the  time  of  the  accession  of 
Edward  the  Sixth.  He  accompanied  his  father  in  his  embassy 
to  the  French  Court  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  On  their 
landing  at  Boulogne  the  company  were  honourably  received, 
and  from  there  conveyed  to  the  Chateau  de  Louze,  where  they 
were  attended  by  the  King's  officers.  He  was  one  of  the 
peers  in  commission  for  the  trial  of  the  Queen  of  Scots  ;  and 
also  for  the  trial  of  Secretary  Davison  "  for  that  in  contempt  of 
her  Majesty,  and  contrary  to  the  Queen's  commands,  he  had 
acquainted  the  Council  with  the  warrant  for  the  execution  of 
the  Scottish  Queen,  without  Queen  Elizabeth's  knowledge." 
In  1589  he  was  one  of  the  lords  appointed  on  the  trial  of 
Philip  Howard,  Earl  of  Arundel.1 

His  lordship  died  on  September  29,  1616;  having  married 
Catherine,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  and  secondly, 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  Richard  Morrison,  Knight.  By 
the  first  lady  he  had  Thomas,  his  successor ;  and  Sir  Edward 
Clinton,  who,  by  his  wife  Mary,  daughter  of  Thomas  Dalton 
of  Stourton,  in  Lincolnshire,  had  three  sons,  first,  Charles, 
who  died  young ;  second,  Robert,  who  left  no  issue ;  and 
third  Francis,  who  was  progenitor  of  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle. 

Thomas,  son  and  heir  to  the  last  Earl  Henry,  third  Earl 
of  Lincoln,  was  forty-five  years  of  age  when  his  father  died ; 
during  whose  lifetime  he  served  in  Parliament  in  Queen 
Elizabeth's  reign  for  St.  Ives,  Cornwall,  and  Grimsby,  in 
Lincolnshire.  In  the  reign  of  James  the  First  he  was  one 
of  the  commissioners  appointed  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  treat 
with  certain  Scottish  commissioners  for  the  union  of  the  two 
countries. 

In  1609-10  he  had  summons  to  Parliament  as  Baron 
Clinton  and  Saye.  He  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir 

1  Gervase  Holies  records  him  as  a  great  tyrant  among  the  gentry  of 
Lincolnshire,  whom  Denzil  Holies  used  to  confront  on  the  bench,  and 
carry  business  against  him  in  spite  of  his  teeth. — Collins'  Peerage. 
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Henry  Knevett,  of  Charlton  in  Wilts,  by  whom  he  had  issue, 
eight  sons,  the  third,  Theophilus,  being  his  successor. 

This  Theophilus,  the  fourth  Earl  of  Lincoln,  was  nineteen 
years  of  age  at  his  father's  decease.  He  was  made  Knight 
of  the  Bath  in  1616,  at  the  same  time  as  Prince  Charles. 

During  the  Civil  War,  Parliament  gave  orders  for  .£1,700 
to  be  paid  to  the  Earl  out  of  delinquents'  estates  in  Lincolnshire, 
which  sum  he  had  disbursed  in  their  service,  but  in  1647,  on 
his  opposing  the  power  of  the  army,  and  endeavouring  to 
enter  into  a  treaty  with  the  King,  an  impeachment  for  high 
treason  was  carried  against  him.  From  this  impeachment 
the  Earl  was  afterwards  discharged;  and  on  June  20,  1649,  he 
petitioned  for  damages  from  the  destruction  of  Tattershall 
Castle,  belonging  to  him.  He  lived  to  see  the  restoration 
of  the  royal  family ;  and  at  the  coronation  of  Charles  the 
Second  performed  the  office  of  carver. 

Edward,  the  fifth  Earl  of  Lincoln,  was  made  Knight  of  the 
Bath  at  the  coronation  of  Charles  the  Second.  He  married 
Jane,  daughter  of  Peter  de  Guliere,  Lord  of  Verune  in  France, 
who  died  without  issue  by  his  lordship.  The  Earl  died  in 
November,  1692. 

Francis,  sixth  Earl,  succeeded  to  the  estates  on  the  death 
of  Earl  Edward,  1692,  and  died  in  the  following  year,  aged 
fifty-eight. 

He  married  first  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Killi- 
grew,  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  Francis,  who  died  an  infant.  By 
his  second  wife,  who  was  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Penniston, 
of  Oxfordshire,  he  had  two  sons,  and  a  daughter,  Lady 
Susannah. 

Henry,  seventh  Earl  of  Lincoln,  who  in  1693  succeeded 
his  father,  was  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  bedchamber  to 
Prince  George  of  Denmark  ;  but  during  the  last  four  years 
of  Queen  Anne's  reign,  having  vigorously  opposed  the 
measures  brought  forward  by  the  Court  party,  and  the  peace 
made  at  Utrecht,  he  refused  both  place  and  pension  offered  to 
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him.  In  this  action  the  Earl  of  Torrington  was  so  thoroughly 
in  agreement  with  Clinton's  conduct  that  on  his  decease  the 
bulk  of  his  estate  was  left  to  Lord  Lincoln. 

Although  the  Clintons  held  no  extensive  possessions  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Clumber  until  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  a  circumstance  occurred,  in  1711,  which 
ultimately  proved  to  be  a  source  of  great  wealth  and  influence 
to  the  family. 

On  the  death  of  John  Holies,  the  last  Duke  of  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne,  it  was  found  that  he  had  bequeathed  the  Clumber 
estates,  and  a  great  part  of  his  other  vast  possessions,  to  his 
nephew,  Thomas,  the  only  son  of  the  first  Lord  Pelham,  by 
his  second  wife,  Lady  Grace,  youngest  daughter  of  Gilbert 
Holies,  third  Earl  of  Clare,  and  sister  of  the  above-named 
Duke.  Thomas  Pelham,  before  he  attained  his  eighteenth 
year,  succeeded  to  his  father's  title  of  Lord  Pelham,  and  five 
months  afterwards  to  the  estates  of  his  uncle  the  Duke,  when 
he  added  to  his  surname  that  of  Holies.  He  married  Lady 
Harriet,  daughter  of  Francis,  Earl  of  Godolphin,  and,  there 
being  no  children  born  of  this  marriage,  on  his  retirement 
from  the  ministry  of  George  II.  in  1/56,  the  King,  in  reward 
for  his  long  service,  created  him  Duke  of  Newcastle-under-Lyne, 
in  Staffordshire,  with  remainder  on  default  of  his  issue  male, 
to  Henry,  Earl  of  Lincoln,  and  his  heirs  male  by  Catherine 
his  then  wife.  On  the  death  of  Thomas  Pelham-Holles,  first 
Duke  of  Newcastle-under-Lyne,  in  1768,  by  this  deed  Henry, 
the  ninth  Earl  of  Lincoln,  who  was  the  twenty-first  in  paternal 
descent  from  Renebald  de  Clinton,  carried  the  titles  and 
estates  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  into  the  Clinton  family. 

It  was  in  consequence  of  a  memorial  addressed  to  Queen 
Anne  by  John  Holies,  Duke  of  Newcastle,  in  1707,  that 
Clumber  Park  was  made  :  for  the  enjoyment  of  her  Majesty 
during  the  whole  course  of  her  life,  the  improvement  and 
ornament  of  the  royal  Forest  of  Sherwood,  also  for  the  use 
of  the  proprietors  and  tenants  of  the  adjacent  land.  For  this 
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purpose  it  was  determined  to  enclose  not  less  than  three  thou- 
sand acres  of  the  Duke's  own  land  of  inheritance. 

For  making  the  pale  of  the  park  it  was  arranged  that  a 
riding  should  be  cut  through  her  Majesty's  decayed  wood  in 
Birkland,  not  to  exceed  eighty  yards  in  width,  and  the  timber 
thus  obtained  be  disposed  of  as  the  Duke  might  determine. 
But,  as  this  riding  would  not  furnish  sufficient  material  to 
make  the  pale  of  the  park,  in  addition  to  that  required  for 
building  the  lodges,  houses,  barns,  and  other  conveniences, 
his  grace  agreed  to  supply  the  deficiency  from  his  own 
woods  ;  the  pale  of  the  park  to  enclose  part  of  Clumber, 
part  of  Hardwick,  part  of  Bothamsall,  or  Normanton,  and  part 
of  Carburton. 

One  thousand  pounds  per  annum  to  be  paid  to  the  Duke 
for  the  expenses  of  construction  and  maintenance  of  the  park ; 
such  payment  to  commence  at  Michaelmas,  1708,  and  to  be 
paid  quarterly  at  the  Exchequer,  out  of  the  treasure  there 
applicable  to  the  uses  of  the  Government  during  her  Majesty's 
lifetime ;  it  was  also  agreed  that  the  Duke  shall  hold  the 
office  of  ranger  of  the  park  in  his  power. 

The  Duke  and  his  heirs  for  ever  to  have  free  chase  and 
free  warren  within  this  park  and  the  lands  to  be  enclosed 
therein  ;  and  after  her  Majesty's  decease  to  have  these  lands 
again,  as  in  the  present  estate,  with  the  stock  of  deer,  and 
the  fences,  lodges,  and  other  buildings  thereunto  belonging. 

Before  the  Conquest  "Clumber"  or  "Clumbre"  was  the 
name  by  which  the  part  of  the  forest  where  the  park  now 
stands  was  known.  Adelwol  and  Ulchil  then  held  lands  and 
a  mill  at  Clumbre  ;  which  afterwards  passed  into  the  hands 
of  Roger  de  Busli,  who  is  described  in  the  Domesday  Book 
as  holding  two  manors  in  Clumbre. 

The  boundaries  of  the  park  have  been  extended  since  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle  first  made  the  enclosure.  It  is  said  now  to 
contain  about  four  thousand  acres,  but  there  is  little  evidence 
remaining  that  it  once  constituted  a  part  of  Sherwood  Forest. 
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Probably  many  of  the  old  oaks  were  felled  either  when  the 
park  was  made,  or  in  the  latter  part  of  the  previous  century, 
when  Thomas  Baskerville,  in  his  notes  of  a  journey  through 
Sherwood,  says :  "  As  we  rode  through  the  forest,  we  saw 
many  old  decayed  oaks,  of  which  abundance  were  cut  down 
by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  order,  to  make  charcoal."  This 
was  about  the  time  when  Evelyn  was  lamenting  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  woods  for  this  purpose,  and  regretting  that  a 
patent  which  had  been  granted  by  King  James  to  Simon 
Sturtivant  for  melting  iron  ore  and  other  metals  with  pit 
coal,  sea  coal,  and  brush  fuel,  did  not  succeed. 

A  feeling  of  melancholy  is  inspired  by  the  long  line  of  pines 
leading  from  the  Worksop  road  to  the  lodge,  but  on  entering 
the  park  the  aspect  is  more  cheerful,  for  although  the  pine 
is  still  the  most  prevalent  tree,  it  is  of  a  nobler  growth  and 
relieved  by  the  birch.  Looking  back  from  the  park,  the 
appearance  of  the  gateway  is  pleasing,  with  its  lofty  arch ;  but 
as  a  piece  of  architecture  it  is  far  surpassed  by  the  lodge  at 
the  entrance  to  Clumber  from  Apleyhead,  which  seldom  fails 
to  receive  an  admiring  glance  from  passers-by,  even  from 
those  tourists  who  dwell  in  the  busy  manufacturing  towns 
(where  everything  supposed  to  be  artistic  must  be  florid),  who 
wonder  they  should  be  so  charmed  by  the  simple  grace 
of  this  building. 

The  most  pleasing  feature  of  the  park  is  the  view  which 
suddenly  bursts  upon  the  spectator  as  he  crosses  the  bridge 
over  the  lake  on  the  road  to  Thoresby.  Standing  on  this 
bridge,  which  was  probably  the  work  of  the  same  architect 
who  designed  the  lodge  at  Apleyhead,  he  looks  from  a 
considerable  elevation  upon  a  large  expanse  of  water,  and 
the  fine  trees  which  clothe  its  steep  banks  on  either  hand  ; 
while  on  the  north  side  of  the  lake  is  Clumber  House,  the 
gardens,  and  the  church. 

One    is   so   accustomed    to    look    upon    the  loveliness  and 

• 

grandeur  of  the  world,  that  the  senses  are  apt  to  become  dull 

18 
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and  unappreciative  ;  but  when  nature  is  so  well  aided  by  art 
as  in  this  scene,  even  the  most  careless  observer  is  roused  from 
his  apathy. 

Thomas  Pelham  Holies,  the  first  Duke  of  Newcastle- 
under-Lyne,  was  an  active  politician,  who,  on  the  accession 
of  George  I.  in  1714,  is  said  to  have  endeared  himself  by 
every  testimony  his  youthful  heart  could  suggest,  of  unbounded 
zeal  for  the  House  of  Hanover ;  and  his  endeavours  to 
suppress  and  discourage  the  libels  and  tumults  by  which  it 
was  immediately  assailed  were  carried  to  a  generous  extrava- 
gance which  even  exposed  him  to  some  personal  danger.  He 
was  immediately  received  into  great  favour,  for  in  very  little 
more  than  a  month  after  the  King's  arrival  in  England  he 
was  created  Earl,  and  in  the  following  year,  Marquis  of  Clare, 
and  Duke  of  Newcastle-wwofer-Z/i/w. 

For  nearly  half  a  century  the  Duke  filled  the  highest  offices 
in  the  State,  and  actually  took  part  in  ruling  the  destinies 
of  Europe.  This  long  tenure  of  office  arose  partly  from  the 
aid  given  to  the  Duke  by  his  brother  Henry,  and  also  from 
his  own  strong  sense  of  honour  and  honesty,  the  lustre  of 
which  frequently  astonished  the  most  keen-sighted,  and 
subdued  the  boldest  of  his  antagonists.  Six  years  after  his 
inheritance  of  the  Clumber  estates  he  married  Lady  Harriet, 
daughter  of  Francis,  Earl  of  Godolphin,  and  grand-daughter 
of  the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough  ;  during  the  same  month 
he  was  appointed  Lord  Chamberlain  of  the  King's  household 
and  sworn  of  the  Privy  Council  :  while  in  the  succeeding  year 
the  Order  of  the  Garter  was  conferred  upon  him.  During  the 
rebellion  of  1715,  the  Duke,  in  conjunction  with  his  brother, 
Henry  Pelham,  raised  a  troop  of  volunteers  for  service  against 
the  Pretender.1 

1  The  Prince  oi  Wales  (afterwards  George  II.)  is  said  to  have  been 
accustomed  to  speak  of  Newcastle  as  "  an  impertinent  fool,"  which  may 
explain  his  conduct  as  related  in  the  following  incident : — 

On    the   birth   of  a   son  to  the  Prince  in  1717,  the  Duke  was  invited 
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By  the  second  marriage  of  his  brother-in-law,  Lord 
Townshend,  with  Dorothy  Walpole,  sister  to  the  popular 
minister,  Newcastle  was  brought  into  intimate  relations  with 
Sir  Robert.  His  rent  roll  of  ,£25,000  a  year  also  added  to  his 
political  importance. 

Some  splendid  temporary  commissions  increased  his  desire 
to  shine  as  a  statesman.  In  the  summer  of  1718  he  was  one 
of  the  peers  appointed  to  sign  the  treaty  called  the  quadruple 
alliance,  and  during  several  years  Newcastle  was  appointed 
one  of  the  lords  justices  for  the  administration  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  King's  absence  in  Germany.  At  length  his 
brother-in-law,  Charles,  Lord  Townshend,  in  conjunction  with 
Sir  Robert  Walpole,  having  succeeded  in  driving  Lord 
Carteret  from  the  office  of  a  principal  Secretary  of  State,  and 
placed  themselves,  in  fact,  at  the  head  of  the  ministry,  named 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  as  his  successor  on  his  resignation 
of  the  post  of  Lord  Chamberlain.  His  brother  Henry  had 
been  for  two  years  a  subordinate,  but  rising,  member  of  the 
administration,  and  by  his  advice  and  assistance  Newcastle 
was  mainly  directed. 

The  Duke,  though  by  no  means  deficient  in  flattery,  seems 
always  to  have  spoken  frankly  and  boldly  to  the  King  on  public 
affairs,  and  occasionally  contradicted  even  his  strongest 
inclinations,  of  which  his  constant  opposition  to  the  employ- 
ment of  Hanoverian  troops  and  his  lukewarmness  as  to  the 

by  the  King  to  be  godfather  to  the  infant  in  place  of  the  Duke  of 
York  (as  proposed  by  the  Prince),  along  with  himself.  To  this  the  Prince, 
being  on  bad  terms  with  Newcastle,  objected,  but  the  King  was  obstinate, 
and  after  the  ceremony  in  the  Princess's  bedroom  the  Prince  shook  his 
fist  in  the  Duke's  face,  exclaiming  in  his  broken  English  :  "  You  are  a 
rascal,  but  I  shall  find  you."  On  this  the  King  confined  the  Prince  to  his 
room,  as  though  to  prevent  a  duel.  Two  submissive  letters  from  the 
Prince  induced  the  King  to  set  him  at  liberty,  but  he  was  still  excluded 
from  St.  James's  Palace  ;  the  Princess  having  the  option  of  remaining  there 
with  her  children,  or  accompanying  the  Prince  and  leaving  them  behind 
her.  She  afterwards  joined  the  Prince  at  the  Earl  of  Grantham's  house  in 
Arlington  Street. — Dictionary  of  National  Biography. 
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vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  were  striking  proofs.  At 
length  the  King  determined,  amidst  the  confusion  caused 
by  the  rebellion  of  1745,  to  employ  Lord  Bath  and  Cartaret 
(who  had  now  succeeded  to  the  title  of  Earl  Granville)  to 
form  a  new  administration,  of  which  the  Pelhams  had  no 
sooner  received  information  than  they  anticipated  his  plan 
by  resignation,  in  which  they  were  followed  by  perhaps  the 
largest  train  of  official  friends  that  ever  graced  a  ministry. 
Seldom  was  public  regret  more  strongly  excited  than  on 
this  occasion.  All  classes  united  in  showing  respect  and 
affection  to  the  two  brothers,  and  even  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land expressed  those  sentiments  without  any  reserve  in  a  letter 
to  the  Duke.  The  King,  however,  persisted,  though  few 
of  the  new  servants  had  accepted  their  appointments,  when 
Lord  Bath  waited  on  his  Majesty  to  express  his  doubts  of  the 
ministry  having  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  his 
wish  to  revoke  his  late  acceptance  of  office.  His  Majesty 
immediately  sent  to  the  Duke  and  Mr.  Pelham,  wishing  them 
to  resume  their  offices.  They  requested  and  obtained  proof 
of  his  inclination  to  replace  them.  All  those  who  had  been 
lately  admitted  were  removed,  and  Newcastle  and  his  brother 
returned  in  triumph,  with  their  friends,  to  their  official  duties. 

The  greatest  misfortune  of  his  life  happened  to  the  Duke 
on  March  6,  1754,  when  his  brother,  Mr.  Pelham,  died,  who 
was  a  man  inferior  to  none  in  plain,  sound  sense,  and  strict 
honesty. 

He  closed  his  political  career  as  Lord  Privy  Seal  in  Lord 
Rockingham's  administration.  He  died  in  1768  at  his  house 
in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  Though  lavish  in  the  distribution  of 
secret  service  money,  there  is  no  doubt  that,  considering  the 
time  in  which  he  lived,  he  was  an  honest  politician.1 

1  In  the  account  given  of  this  Duke  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Members  of  the 
Kit-cat  Club,  his  devotion  to  the  Whig  interest  is  said  to  have  been  un- 
bounded ;  appearing  at  one  time  as  a  leader  of  the  Mughouse  party,  or 
at  another  prepared  to  drown  a  country  in  wine,  in  support  of  a  candidate 
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Henry,  ninth  Earl  of  Lincoln  and  second  Duke  of  New- 
cas\\e-under-Lyne,  was  born  April  20,  1720.  In  1742  he  was 
appointed  gentleman  of  his  Majesty's  bedchamber ;  also  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  the  county  of  Cambridge.  In  March,  1752,  he 
was  elected  a  Knight  Companion  of  the  most  noble  Order  of 
the  Garter.  He  succeeded  to  the  title  and  estates  of  the 
family  on  the  death  of  Thomas  Pelham  Holies,  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  in  1768,  when  he  prefixed  Pelham  to  his  surname 
of  Clinton.  His  grace  was  sworn  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  on 
the  same  day  made  Lord- Lieutenant  of  Nottinghamshire,  also 
steward,  keeper,  and  guardian  of  the  Forest  of  Sherwood.  He 
married  on  October  16,  1744,  Catherine,  eldest  surviving 
daughter  and  co-heir  of  the  Right  Honourable  Henry  Pelham, 
brother  to  Thomas,  Duke  of  Newcastle,  and  by  her  had  issue, 
first,  George,  Lord  Clinton,  born  November  26,  1745,  who 
died  August  19,  1752.  Second,  Henry  Fiennes  Pelham  Clinton, 
born  November  5,  1750,  who  died  in  France  in  1778;  having 
in  May,  1775,  married  Lady  Frances  Seymour  Conway, 
daughter  of  Francis,  Earl  of  Hertford,  by  whom  he  left  a 
daughter  Catherine,  born  1776,  married  in  1800  to  Viscount 
Folkestone  ;  she  died  in  1804  ;  and  a  son,  Henry,  born 
December  23,  1777,  who  died  an  infant.  Third,  Thomas 
Pelham  Clinton,  born  July  i,  1752  ;  who,  while  a  younger  son, 
was  captain  in  the  first  regiment  of  Foot  Guards,  with  the  rank 

on  his  own  side  of  the  question  in  politics.  Of  his  grace  it  might  truly  be 
said  : — 

'"Twas  George  and  Liberty  that  crowned  the  cup, 
And  zeal  for  that  great  house  that  eat  him  up," 

for  he  literally  expended  a  princely  fortune  in  their  cause.  In  the  Duke's 
portrait  which  is  given  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  club,  he  is  represented  with  a 
flask  of  wine  in  one  hand,  from  which  he  is  about  to  pour  into  a  glass 
vessel  in  the  other. 

As  in  the  case  of  Pitt,  the  public  supposed  him  to  have  amassed  vast 
treasure  in  his  official  capacity  ;  but  on  his  death  it  appeared  that  so  far 
from  adding  to,  he  had  greatly  diminished,  his  patrimony,  being  said  to 
have  become  ^300,000  poorer  for  his  zeal  for  the  House  of  Hanover. 
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of  Lieutenant-Colonel,  also  member  of  Parliament  for  West- 
minster, and  afterwards  succeeded  his  father  as  third  Duke  of 
Newcastle-under-Lyne.  Fourth,  John  Pelham  Clinton,  born 
1755,  died  at  Lisbon,  aged  twenty-seven. 

His  grace  died  February  22,  1794,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  grandson,  Thomas,  third  Duke  of  Newcastle-under-Lyne, 
who  was  a  Major-General  in  the  army  and  Colonel  of  the 
seventeenth  regiment  of  Light  Dragoons.  He  married  Lady 
Anna  Maria  Stanhope,  sister  to  the  Earl  of  Harrington,  by 
whom  he  had,  first,  Henry  Pelham  ;  second,  Thomas,  who 
died  of  a  malignant  fever  at  Gibraltar  in  1804.  His  grace  died 
on  May  17,  1795. 

Henry  Pelham  Fiennes  Pelham  Clinton,  the  elder  son  of 
Thomas,  the  third  Duke  of  Newcastle,  by  Lady  Anna  Maria 
Stanhope,  was  born  on  January  30,  1785,  and  succeeded  to  the 
titles  and  estates  on  May  17,  1795,  when  he  was  ten  years  of 
age.  He  was  educated  at  Eton.  His  mother,  the  Dowager 
Duchess,  married  in  1800  Lieutenant-General  Sir  Charles 
Crauford,  G.C. B.  In  1803  the  young  Duke  quitted  Eton  and, 
joining  his  mother  and  step-father,  took  occasion  of  the  brief 
peace  of  Amiens  to  make  a  continental  tour,  but  they  were, 
unfortunately,  on  the  renewal  of  hostilities,  detained  prisoners 
in  France.  There  the  young  Duke  passed  four  years  of  com- 
parative inaction.  On  his  return  to  England  in  1807,  he 
entered  life  with  many  personal  advantages,  and  with  a  con- 
siderable fortune  much  augmented  by  the  accumulation  of  a 
minority  of  ten  years.  He  had  great  political  weight,  which 
arose  from  the  command  of  six  seats  in  the  House  of  Commons 
—two  for  Boroughbridge,  two  for  Aldborough,  one  for  East 
Retford,  and  one  for  Newark.  His  wealth  and  influence  were 
still  further  augmented  by  a  matrimonial  alliance  with  a  great 
heiress,  whose  landed  estates  produced  ,£12,000  a  year, 
and  a  further  fortune  of  .£190,000.  This  lady,  who  had  only 
completed  her  eighteenth  year,  was  Georgiana  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Edward  Millar  Mundy,  Esq.,  of  Shipley,  in 
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Derbyshire ;  by  Georgiana,  dowager  Lady  Middleton.  The 
marriage  took  place  at  Lambeth  Palace  on  July  18,  1807. 

The  Duke  was  violently  opposed  to  all  the  constitutional 
changes  that  occurred  during  the  second  quarter  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  whether  these  changes  concerned  the  claims  of 
the  Protestant  dissenters,  Catholic  emancipation,  or  Parlia- 
mentary reform.  On  various  occasions  he  laid  himself  open  to 
the  bitterest  assaults  of  popular  indignation.  The  storm  roared 
at  its  height  when  he  uttered  in  Parliament  his  famous  question, 
"  Shall  I  not  do  as  I  will  with  mine  own  ?  " 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  two  of  the  most  strenuous 
and  outspoken  politicians  whose  names  were  familiar  in  the 
mouths  of  all  who  took  an  interest  in  the  stirring  events  of  the 
early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  (but  whose  ideas  of  what 
was  for  the  public  good  were  as  widely  at  variance  as  the  poles 
asunder),  are  both  descended  from  the  Clinton  family — the 
fourth  Duke  of  Newcastle,  a  bigoted  Tory  who  disdained  to 
make  the  slightest  concession  to  the  popular  outcry  for 
reform,  and  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  the  extreme  Radical.1 

1  Sir  Francis  Burdett  is  descended  from  Sir  Thomas  Clinton,  who  was 
seated  at  Amington  in  Warwickshire  in  1386.  Sir  Thomas  is  believed  to 
have  lost  his  life  while  serving  under  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  in 
the  Spanish  war  before  1389.  He  left  by  his  wife  Joan,  daughter  and  co-heir 
of  Sir  Hugh  Meynell,  of  Langley  Meynell  in  Derbyshire,  a  daughter  named 
Anne,  married  to  Sir  Robert  Francis  of  Formark,  in  Derbyshire  ;  whence 
is  descended  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  who  was  born  in  1770.  During  the 
early  days  of  the  French  Revolution  Sir  Francis  resided  in  Paris,  where  he 
heard  the  debates  in  the  National  Assembly,  and  had  the  good  sense  to  see 
that  amid  all  the  excesses  committed  by  newly  liberated  slaves,  and  the 
unfit  persons  who  first  directed  their  actions,  a  great  and  beneficial  change 
had  taken  place.  He  returned  to  England  in  1793,  and  three  years  after- 
wards entered  Parliament  as  member  for  Boroughbridge,  in  the  Newcastle 
interest,  and  Sir  Francis  Burdett  was  recognised  as  one  of  the  principal 
leaders  of  the  party  of  progress. 

Between  1807  and  1835  he  sat  for  Westminster,  distinguishing  himself 
by  a  chivalrous  opposition  to  whatever  was  prejudicial  to  liberty  and  the 
common  weal. 

At  a  casual  glance  it  appears  strange  that  this  ultra  Radical  should  be 
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At  the  same  time  when  the  Duke's  mansion,  Nottingham 
Castle,  was  destroyed  by  the  mob,  the  Duke  found  it  necessary 
to  fortify  Clumber.  The  windows  of  his  grace's  town  house 
in  Portman  Square  were  also  broken  by  the  London  rabble. 

In  committee  on  the  Reform  Bill  he  avowed  his  decided 
hostility  to  the  proposed  measure  in  every  shape.  It  was 
calculated  to  produce  revolution,  and  therefore  he  opposed 
it.  He  strongly  denounced  the  suggested  creation  of  new 
peers  to  secure  the  passing  of  the  bill.  On  one  occasion  the 
Duke  rose  and  declared  that  he  would  take  no  further  share 
in  the  proceedings,  and  shortly  afterwards  left  the  House. 
He  maintained  this  resolution  until  the  Reform  Bill  had 
become  the  law  of  the  land,  and  the  line  of  conduct  which 
he  had  marked  out  for  himself  with  conscientious  firmness. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  his  reappearance 
in  politics  was  during  the  contested  election  for  South 

assisted  to  a  seat  in  Parliament  by  such  an  extreme  Tory  as  the  fourth  Duke, 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  when  Burdett  was  elected  for  Borough- 
bridge  the  young  Duke  was  only  eleven  years  of  age. 

He  spent  an  untold  sum  of  money  in  contesting  Middlesex,  and  in  the 
litigation  by  which  it  was  followed.  When  Burdett  was  first  elected  for 
Westminster,  at  the  head  of  the  poll,  in  1807,  after  a  contest  of  fifteen  days, 
it  was  the  first  triumph  of  the  Parliamentary  reformers,  and  he  was  carried 
through  the  streets  in  a  triumphal  car. 

By  his  outspoken  conduct  he  made  himself  obnoxious  to  the  ministry 
then  in  power,  and  was  committed  to  the  Tower  and  fined  ^2,000  for  his 
animadversions  on  the  Peterloo  affair.  On  the  fourth  day  after  the  warrant 
for  his  committal  was  issued,  Burdett's  house  was  forcibly  entered,  and  the 
prisoner  conducted  by  twenty  horse  guards,  and  three  hundred  light 
dragoons,  followed  by  two  hundred  more  horse  guards,  in  the  midst  of 
which  was  the  coach  containing  the  prisoner.  There  was  no  resistance, 
no  efforts  at  rescue,  and  if  the  apprehension  had  been  done  by  constables 
there  would  have  been  no  irritation  ;  but  the  English  blood  rose  when  the 
horse  guards  slashed  the  air  with  their  swords  to  intimidate  the  people  who 
were  doing  nothing  but  huzza  as  the  prisoner  drove  past  in  his  carriage. 
Then  missiles  and  stones  began  to  fly.  Opposite  Trinity  House  the  cavalry 
ran,  swords  in  hand,  upon  the  multitude,  and  fired  their  carbines  and  horse 
pistols  indiscriminately  among  the  helpless  throng,  causing  great  loss  of 
life  and  wounding  many  of  the  lookers-on. 
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Nottinghamshire  in   1846,  when  he  disowned  the  opinions  ex- 
pressed  by  his  son,   the   Earl   of  Lincoln. 

In  resisting  the  appointment  to  the  magistracy,  in  1839, 
of  two  gentlemen  nominated  by  the  Government,  whose 
political  and  religious  principles  he  disapproved,  the  Duke 
wrote  a  very  offensive  letter  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  ;  and 
on  his  refusing  to  withdraw  it,  he  received  a  letter  from  Lord 
John  Russell  informing  him  that  the  Queen  had  no  further 
occasion  for  his  services  as  Lord- Lieutenant  of  Nottingham- 
shire.1 

The  Duke  had  eight  sons,  and  six  daughters,  of  whom  Henry 
Pelham,  Earl  of  Lincoln,  his  successor,  was  the  third.  He 
died  in  1851,  and  was  buried  at  Markham  Clinton. 

The  Duke's  opinions  on  politics  never  changed.  He  said 
in  1837  :  "On  looking  back  to  the  past  I  can  honestly  assert 
that  I  repent  of  nothing  that  I  have  done." 

Henry     Pelham     Fiennes    Pelham  Clinton,    fifth   Duke    of 

1  It  was  to  the  above-named  Duke  that  Mr.  Gladstone  was  indebted  for 
his  first  introduction  to  the  House  of  Commons.  It  came  as  the  result 
of  a  famous  anti-reform  speech  made  by  the  young  politician  at  the 
Oxford  Union.  The  Duke,  in  1832,  through  his  son,  Lord  Lincoln, 
informed  the  future  statesman  that  the  influence  he  had  in  the  borough 
of  Newark  was  at  his  disposal  if  he  wished  to  enter  Parliament. 

The  offer  was  gratefully  accepted,  and  during  the  time  of  his  candida- 
ture Mr.  Gladstone  gives  an  account  of  his  first  visit  to  his  grace  at  Clumber. 
In  a  letter  to  his  father,  he  says  : — 

"  The  duke  received  me  with  the  greatest  kindness,  and  conversed  with 
such  ease  and  familiarity  of  manner  as  speedily  to  dispel  a  certain  degree 
of  awe  which  I  had  previously  entertained  and  to  throw  me  perhaps  more 
off  my  guard  than  I  ought  to  have  been  in  company  with  a  man  of  his  age 
and  rank.  .  .  .  The  utmost  regularity  and  subordination  appears  to  prevail 
in  the  family,  and  no  doubt  it  is  in  many  respects  a  good  specimen  of  the 
old  English  style.  He  is  apparently  a  most  affectionate  father,  but  still 
the  sons  and  daughters  are  under  a  certain  degree  of  restraint  in  his 
presence,  ...  a  man,  be  his  station  of  life  what  it  may,  more  entirely 
divest6d  of  personal  pride  and  arrogance,  more  single-minded  and  dis- 
interested in  his  opinions,  or  more  courageous  and  resolute  in  determination 
to  adhere  to  them  as  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience,  I  cannot 
conceive.'' — Life  of  Gladstone,  by  John  Morley,  vol.  i.  p.  95. 
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Newcastle,  was  the  eldest  surviving  son  of  the  fourth  Duke, 
born  in  May,  1811.  He  was  entered  at  Eton  as  Earl  of 
Lincoln  in  1826.  From  there  he  proceeded  to  Oxford,  where 
he  took  the  degree  of  B.A.,  in  1832  ;  and  was  created  D.C. L. 
in  1863.  He  sat  in  Parliament  as  member  for  South  Notts 
from  1832  to  1846,  and  as  a  member  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
Government,  was  appointed  a  Lord  of  the  Treasury  ;  from 
1841  to  1846  he  was  First  Commissioner  of  Woods  and 
Forests.  His  political  opinions  at  this  time  underwent  a  great 
change,  as  did  Peel's,  which  gave  offence  both  to  his  father  and 
to  his  constituents. 

During  the  administration  of  Lord  John  Russell  he  took 
little  part  in  political  affairs  ;  and  in  1851  was  removed,  by  the 
death  of  his  father,  to  the  House  of  Lords.  When  Lord 
Aberdeen  took  office  the  Duke  became  Colonial  Secretary  ;  but, 
on  the  breaking  out  of  the  Russian  War  in  1854,  he  became 
War  Minister. 

The  Duke  worked  night  and  day  to  bring  his  department 
into  proper  working  order,  and,  though  fault  was  found  on  all 
hands  with  his  administration,  it  has  since  been  acknowledged 
that,  though  his  efforts  were  not  crowned  with  success,  yet 
he  did  all  that  was  possible  in  the  condition  in  which  he 
was  working.  In  February,  1855,  he  resigned  office  and 
went  to  the  Crimea  and  the  Black  Sea  to  witness  for  himself 
the  state  of  the  army.  When  the  second  coalition  Govern- 
ment was  formed  Newcastle  was  in  June,  1859,  appointed 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies.  In  1860 he  accompanied  the  Prince 
of  Wales  to  the  United  States  and  Canada.  In  the  same  year 
he  was  elected  a  Knight  of  the  Garter. 

Failing  health,  partly  caused  by  the  anxiety  of  mind  which 
he  endured  during  the  Crimean  War,  caused  him  to  resign 
the  office  of  Colonial  Secretary  in  April,  1864,  and  he  died 
rather  suddenly  at  Clumber  Park  on  the  i8th  of  October,  1864. 

In  an  estimate  of  the  Duke's  character,  Mr.  Gladstone 
wrote  :  "  I  could  say  a  great  deal  about  Newcastle.  He  was 
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a  high  and  strong  character,  very  true,  very  noble,  and  I 
think  intelligible,  which  (as  you  know),  I  think  is  rare  in 
politicians.  My  relations  with  him  will  be  kept  up,  in  one 
sense  by  having  to  act,  and  I  fear  act  much,  as  his  executor 
and  trustee,  with  De  Tabley,  an  excellent  colleague,  who 
discharged  the  same  duty  for  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  and  for 
Canning."  ' 

He  married,  in  1832,  Lady  Susan  Harriet  Catherine,  only 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  by  whom  he  had  four 
sons  and  a  daughter.  This  marriage  was  dissolved  in  1850. 
Henry  Pelham  Alexander  Pelham-Clinton,  the  sixth  Duke, 
was  born  January  25,  1834.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and 
at  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  In  1856  he  was  attached  to  Earl 
Granville's  special  embassy  to  Russia.  He  married  in  1861, 
Henrietta  Adela,  only  daughter  of  Henry  Thomas  Hope,  of 
Deepdene,  Surrey,  and  had  issue. 

1  Of  the  fifth  Duke,  Mr.  Gladstone  wrote  on  the  day  of  his  death  : 
"  So  that  brave  heart  has  at  last  ceased  to  beat.  Certainly  in  him  more 
than  in  any  one  I  have  known  was  exhibited  the  character  of  our  life  as 
a  dispensation  of  pain.  This  must  ever  be  a  mystery,  for  we  cannot  see 
the  working  out  of  the  purposes  of  God.  Yet  in  his  case  I  have  always 
thought  some  glimpse  of  them  seemed  to  be  permitted.  It  is  well  to  be 
permitted  also  to  believe  that  he  is  now  at  rest  for  ever,  and  that  the  cloud 
is  at  length  removed  from  his  destiny." 

A  year  after  the  Duke's  death  Mr.  Gladstone  wrote  from  Clumber  : 
"  It  is  a  time  and  a  place  to  feel  if  one  could  feel.  He  died  in  the  room 
where  we  have  been  sitting  before  and  after  dinner,  where,  thirty-two 
years  ago,  a  stripling,  I  came  over  from  Newark  in  fear  and  trembling, 
to  see  the  duke,  his  father,  where  in  a  stiff  horse-shoe  semicircle  they  sat 
round  the  lire  in  evenings  ;  where  the  rigour  melted  away  in  Lady  Lincoln's 
time,  when  she  and  her  mother  sang  so  beautifully  at  the  pianoforte  in 
the  same  place  where  it  now  stands.  The  house  is  full  of  local  memories." 
— Life  of  Gladstone,  by  John  Morley. 
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A  CHEERFUL  aspect  is  given  to  the  landscape  by  the  bright 
red  roofs  of  this  quiet  little  town  ;  the  church  too,  on  elevated 
ground,  is  fortunately  placed.  On  a  summer  evening  when 
all  around  is  peaceful,  how  pleasant  it  is  to  listen  across  this 
wide  open  space  to  those  sweet  chimes!  It  has  been  happily 
said  that  the  sound  of  fine  bells  is  "  the  music  nighest  border- 
ing upon  heaven."  Would  that  there  were  more  such  means 
of  refinement. 

The  river  Maun,  springing  from  near  Fountain  Dale,  and 
among  the  hills  near  Annesley,  passes  through  Mansfield, 
with  its  fine  old  forest  name,  then  flows  by  Clipston  Park, 
near  the  Kings'  House,  and  through  Edwinstowe  to  Ollerton, 
where  drowsily  gliding  along,  it  turns  the  mill  wheel,  probably 
on  the  same  spot  where  six  hundred  years  ago  "  Robert  de 
Marcham  held  a  watermill,"  and  when  he  had  "  bond  men 
in  Allerton."  : 

During  the  eighteenth  and  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth 
centuries,  when  travelling  about  the  country  was  almost  ex- 
clusively done  by  means  of  post-horses  or  mail-coaches, 
Ollerton,  lying  on  one  of  the  main  roads,  had  a  share  in  the 
prosperous  business,  as  the  two  important  houses  of  enter- 
tainment still  bear  witness.  But  with  the  institution  of 
railways  all  this  was  changed,  although  within  about  fifty 
years  "  The  Hop  Pole  "  still  retained  many  of  its  characteristics 
as  a  roadside  coaching-house.  It  was  of  the  class  of  houses 
1  Thoroton's  Nottinghamshire. 
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of  entertainment  that  Charles  Dickens  describes  so  well ;  the 
landlord,  civil  and  obliging,  ready  at  the  door  to  usher  his 
visitors  into  the  house,  where  in  well  and  even  elegantly 
furnished  rooms  was  to  be  found  an  abundance  of  means  of 
comfort  for  the  weary  traveller.  Those  who  have  visited 
the  house  at  that  time  remember  with  pleasure  the  landlord's 
smiling  welcome,  the  bright  fire  on  the  hearth,  the  well-made 
furniture  of  the  period  of  the  early  Georges,  the  quaint 
coloured  prints  of  the  national  sport,  fox  hunting,  and  Reynard's 
head  and  brush  conspicuously  displayed  over  the  mantelpiece, 
and  (most  gratifying  of  all  after  an  appetising  walk  through 
the  forest)  the  repast,  which  was  excellent  and  well  served. 
Who  can  forget  the  bedrooms,  too,  with  the  old-fashioned 
faded  paper-hangings ;  and  especially  the  room  where  two 
massive  four-posters,  with  curtains  drawn,  suggested  remini- 
scences of  Mr.  Pickwick's  dilemma  at  Ipswich? 

The  loss  of  the  posting  business  must  have  been  a  severe 
blow  to  the  town.  The  cultivation  of  hops  also,  which  was 
formerly  extensively  carried  on,  has  been  abandoned.  The 
weekly  market,  too,  has  ceased  to  exist,  yet  there  is  a  well-to-do 
look  about  Ollerton,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  superior  class  of 
dwellings  covered  with  vines  and  other  creeping  plants. 

Although  scarcely  any  attempt  has  been  made  at  the 
architectural  adornment  of  the  church,  yet  the  effect  of  the 
interior  is  agreeable,  for  the  walls  are  pleasant  in  colour,  and 
there  is  a  look  of  comfort  which  in  buildings  of  this  character 
is  often  not  sufficiently  considered.  The  church  clock  was 
placed  in  the  tower  by  subscription  of  the  inhabitants  and 
neighbours  in  1875,  at  which  time  Mr.  Cecil  Foljambe  gave 
a  peal  of  six  hemispherical  bells  (cast  by  Messrs.  Thwaites 
and  Reed,  of  Rosoman  Street,  Clerkenwell),  on  which  the 
clock  strikes  the  quarters,  the  larger  and  older  bell  being 
used  for  the  hours. 

The  stained  glass  in  the  east  window  to  the  memory  of 
Mrs.  Cecil  Foljambe,  first  wife  of  Mr.  Cecil  Foljambe  of 
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Cockglode,  afterwards  Earl  of  Liverpool,  painted  by  him,  is 
a  charming  piece  of  colour,  and  good  in  design.  Mr.  Cecil 
Foljambe  also  filled  a  south  window  with  stained  glass  to  the 
memory  of  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Savile  Henry  Lumley,  his  prede- 
cessor at  Cockglode. 

In  the  Heralds  Visitation  of  Nottinghamshire,  made  in 
1662,  some  shields  of  arms  in  stained  glass  are  mentioned 
as  being  in  these  windows,  from  which  they  have  long  since 
disappeared — that  of  Hastings,  &c.,  in  the  east  window  of 
the  north  aisle,  and  in  a  south  window  a  shield  quarterly, 
i,  argent  three  greyhound  whelps  courant  in  pale  sable 
(?  Whelpdale),  quartering  three  other  coats. 

From  the  churchyard  are  fine  views  over  the  skirts  of  the 
forest  (which  are  almost  covered  with  gorse  and  bracken),  of 
Cockglode,  and  in  the  direction  of  Bilhagh  Grove.  At 
Ollerton  Corner,  near  the  junction  of  the  old  Blyth  Road  and 
the  Worksop  highway,  are  a  number  of  well-grown  beeches, 
planted  in  four  parallel  lines  of  nearly  half  a  mile  in  length, 
forming  three  fine  avenues.  When  this  arrangement  of  the 
trees  was  made  the  entrance  to  Thoresby  Park  from  Ollerton 
and  the  south  was  here,  and  afterwards  when  Earl  Manvers 
obtained  part  of  Birkland  and  Bilhagh  (by  exchange  with 
the  Duke  of  Portland  as  mentioned  elsewhere),  he  altered 
the  approach  to  the  park  to  its  present  position  through  the 
Buck  Gates,  and  had  the  entrance  to  this  fine  avenue 
planted  up. 

There  may  also  be  seen  from  the  churchyard,  on  the 
Rufford  Road,  a  little  picturesque  old-fashioned  building, 
used  as  a  grocer's  shop,  with  a  garden  adjoining  the  river 
Maun,  which  has  an  interest  to  lovers  of  the  forest.  It  was 
the  residence  of  W.  J.  Sterland,  whose  work  on  The  Birds  of 
Sherwood  Forest  is  a  production  of  considerable  merit.  In 
this  little  shop  he  carried  on  business  as  a  grocer,  and  in  his 
leisure  hours  gathered  together  material  for  his  book,  a  great 
part  of  which  was  originally  published  in  The  Field.  He 
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had  the  good  fortune  to  attract  the  attention  of  Sir  William 
Jardine,  who  encouraged  and  aided  him  in  his  studies.  In 
a  few  personal  remarks  in  the  introduction  to  this  volume,  he 
says :  "  My  home  was  within  ten  minutes'  walk  of  the  forest, 
and  as  I  could  there  roam  about  with  unrestrained  freedom, 
it  was  my  favourite  resort.  Boyhood  increased  my  attachment 
to  the  wild  scenes,  and  kindled  a  taste  for  natural  history, 
which  to  the  present  day  has  been  one  of  the  resources  of  my 
purest  earthly  pleasures.  It  became  my  delight  to  watch  the 
habits  of  the  animals  and  birds  I  met  with  in  my  rambles, 
until  there  were  few  that  were  not  familiar  to  me.  .  .  .  With 
what  delight  have  I  watched  on  a  summer's  eve  the  glow- 
worms light  their  lamps  literally  by  thousands,  until  almost 
every  blade  of  grass  and  frond  or  fern  bore  its  tiny  beacon 
fire !  Delighted  have  I  sat, 


:  To  listen  as  the  night  winds  crept 
From  leaf  to  leaf.' 


And  as  darkness  shrouded  everything  from  view,  I  have 
derived  an  inexpressible  pleasure  from  the  various  sounds 
which  fell  upon  the  ear.  The  long-continued  whirr  of  the 
night-jar  would  alternate  with  the  hoot  of  the  white  or  the 
screech  of  the  tawny  owl,  or  the  wild  cry  of  the  stone  plover 
would  ring  out  clear  as  it  passed  overhead,  while  in  some 
seasons,  but  not  always,  the  nightingale  would  make  the 
woods  echo  with  her  song." 

Probably  the  most  notable  event  in  the  history  of  Ollerton 
may  be  found  in  its  connection  with  the  family  who  derive 
their  name  from  the  village  of  Markham,  about  five  miles  from 
the  former  place,  where  they  were  settled  before  the  Norman 
Conquest ;  and  of  whom  Camden,  in  his  Britannia,  says, 
"  they  were  very  famous  heretofore  both  for  antiquity  and 
valour."  And  although,  as  the  editor  states,  many  of  the 
leisure  hours  of  the  Rev.  David  Markham,  for  a  period  of 
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twenty  years,  have  been  occupied  in  gathering  together  material 
for  the  story  of  the  lives  of  his  ancestors,  it  has  been  labour 
well  spent,  for  there  was  a  spirit  of  ambition  in  the  Markhams 
which  urged  them  on  to  the  achievement  of  great  deeds ; 
several  members  of  the  family  have  filled  important  positions 
in  the  Church,  the  State,  and  the  Law.  The  history  of  such  a 
family,  which  may  be  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  the 
kingdom,  cannot  fail  to  produce  may  interesting  particulars 
regarding  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  times  with  which 
it  deals,  and  from  this  work,  which  is  now  very  rarely  to 
be  met  with,  the  principal  part  of  the  information  regarding 
the  Markhams  is  derived. 

After  the  battle  of  Hastings,  when  England  was  parcelled 
out  among  the  followers  of  the  Conqueror,  West  Markham 
became  the  fee  of  Roger  de  Busli,  who  already  held  numerous 
estates  in  Nottinghamshire.  Under  de  Busli  it  was  held  by 
Claron,  whose  family  had  been  long  resident  there ;  and  it 
was  Claron's  successors  who  adopted  as  their  surname  the 
place  of  their  abode — "  de  Marcham."  Claron  was  succeeded 
in  the  landed  possessions  by  his  son  Roger.  There  is  little 
further  known  of  these  men  in  that  early  age,  except  that  they 
were  in  possession  of  the  lands,  and  that  a  "de-Marcham"  also 
held  a  Manor  in  "  East  Marcham "  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  First. 

The  first  man  of  note  mentioned  by  the  historian  is  Sir 
Alexander  de  Marcham,  who  was  born  about  1130,  and 
distinguished  himself  in  the  wars  during  the  reign  of  Stephen. 
In  the  time  of  Henry  the  Second  he  was  appointed  constable 
of  Nottingham  Castle,  which  he  held  during  the  reign  of 
Richard  the  First,  and  that  of  John. 

Richard  de  Marcham,  living  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Third, 
shared  with  the  family  of  Roland  de  Sutton  in  right  of  his 
mother  all  the  vast  possessions  of  the  Lexington  family  ; 
they  being  found  the  next  heirs  of  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 
who  outlived  his  brothers.  Richard  de  Marcham  thus,  besides 
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other  lands,  held  of  the  King  in  capite  half  a  knight's  fee  and 
the  culture  and  wood  in  Knesale,  also  in  Stratham  three 
cultures  of  John  de  Eyville.  Richard  de  Marcham  left  three 
sons,  Robert,  who  succeeded  him,  Richard,  and  William. 

The  eldest  son  of  Richard  de  Marcham  had  no  sons,  but 
three  daughters  Cecily  married  first  Sir  John  Bekering, 
and  had  a  son  Thomas,  whose  grandson  had  to  wife  the 
daughter  and  co-heir  of  Sir  John  de  Lowdham,  whose  sister 
Margaret  married  Thomas  Foljambe.  Sir  Thomas  Bekering  had 
a  daughter  Millicent,  who  married  secondly  Sir  John  Markham, 
the  elder  judge.  Bertha  became  the  wife  of  William  de  Long- 
villiers,  and  Agnes  was  married  to  William  de  Sancta  Cruce. 

The  wife  of  Sir  Robert  de  Marcham  was  Sarah,  daughter 
and  co-heir  of  Jordan  de  Snitterton,  in  the  county  of  Derby. 

William  de  Marcham,  the  third  son  of  Richard  and  Cecilia 
de  Lexington,  was  an  eminent  Churchman.  He  was 
nominated  to  the  see  of  Wells.  The  bishop  was  highly 
esteemed  by  all  ranks  of  the  people,  both  for  his  piety  and 
his  power  of  working  miracles.  In  the  year  1290  he  was 
appointed  Lord  Treasurer  by  Edward  the  First.  He  died  in 
the  year  1302.  After  his  death  he  was  selected  by  Pope 
Boniface  the  Eighth  as  worthy  to  be  enrolled  in  the  Calendar 
of  Saints.  This  sanctified  station,  however,  he  was  doomed 
never  to  attain. 

Sir  John  Markham,  the  Lord  of  East  Markham,  who  lived 
in  the  reigns  of  the  first  three  Edwards,  was  eminent  as  a 
lawyer  and  attained  the  office  of  King's  Sergeant. 

Sir  Robert  Markham  was  also  a  lawyer  of  eminence,  and 
became  King's  Sergeant.  He  married  Isabel,  daughter  and 
heir  of  Sir  John  de  Caunton,  of  Caunton,  and  by  her  had  one 
son,  named  Sir  John,  who,  following  in  the  steps  of  his  father 
and  grandfather,  also  became  Sergeant-at-law.  He  was 
entrusted  to  draw  up  the  instrument  for  deposing  Richard 
the  Second,  and  appointed  one  of  the  Commission  to  receive 
the  crown  he  resigned  in  favour  of  Henry  of  Bolingbroke. 
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In  course  of  time  Sir  John  became  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
Common  Pleas,  from  1396  to  1406.  He  was  twice  married. 
His  first  wife  was  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  co-heir  of  Henry  de 
Cressi,  lord  of  Hoasac.  Sir  John  married  for  his  second  wife 
Milicent,  daughter  and  heir  of  Sir  Thomas  de  Bekeryng,  and 
widow  of  Sir  Nicholas  Bourdon,  by  whom  he  had  two  child- 
ren. Of  the  first,  Sir  John,  afterwards  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
England,  of  whom  Camden  says,  "  he  was  the  greatest  ornament 
of  this  family,  who  tempered  his  judgments  with  so  much  equity 
that  his  name  will  endure  as  long  as  time  itself."  The  judge 
died  in  the  tenth  year  of  Henry  the  Fourth. 

Sir  Robert  Markham,  who  was  a  warm  supporter  of  the 
cause  of  the  White  Rose,  married  Joan,  daughter  and  heir  of 
Sir  Giles  Daubeny  and  Mary,  daughter  of  Sir  Simon  Leake, 
in  whose  right  he  held  the  manors  of  Gotham  and  Houghton- 
by-Newark ;  Joan  carried  the  lordship,  as  heir  to  Sir  Robert 
Markham,  her  husband.  Thoroton  says  that  the  family  then 
made  Gotham  their  principal  residence,  and  were  of  great  note. 
Sir  Robert  died  about  the  year  14/6. 

Sir  John  Markham  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  leaders  who 
were  present  at  the  battle  of  Stoke  in  1488,  on  behalf  of  Henry 
the  Seventh.  He  was  a  man  of  great  prowess.  "  But,"  says 
Dugdale,  "he  was  an  unruly  spirited  man,  and,  striving  with 
the  people  of  Long  Benington  about  the  bounderies  of  their 
lordships,  he  killed  some  or  other  of  them — it  was  rumoured 
that  he  hanged  the  priest — for  which  he  lay  in  hiding  at  Cressi 
Hall.  Here  it  was  his  good  fortune  to  entertain  the  Lady 
Margaret,  mother  of  King  Henry  the  Seventh,  who  not  only 
procured  his  pardon,  but  married  her  kinswoman  Anne,  the 
daughter  of  Sir  George  Neville,  to  his  son,  likewise  called 
Sir  John." 

Sir  John  Markham,  who  married  the  daughter  and  heir 
of  Sir  George  Neville,  was,  on  the  female  side,  of  royal 
descent.  His  mother,  the  daughter  of  Sir  Humphry  Fitz 
Lewes,  was  a  grand-daughter  of  Edmund  Beaufort,  Marquis  of 
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Somerset,  and  grandson  of  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster 
(third  son  of  Edward  III.  and  Catherine  Swynford).  During 
the  reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth  Sir  John  Markham  was  Lieu- 
tenant of  the  Tower. 

Besides  the  large  possessions  which  devolved  upon  Sir 
John  by  his  marriage  with  the  heiress  of  Sir  George  Neville, 
he  had  grants  of  several  others,  among  which  is  one  bearing 
date  28  Henry  VIII.  "The  House  and  Site  of  the  Abbey 
of  Rufford  with  large  manorial  possessions  attached,  were 
demised  under  the  Court  of  Augmentations  to  Sir  John 
Markham,  and  his  assigns  for  twenty-one  years." 

He  was  thrice  married :  first  to  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir 
George  Neville,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  John  and  Henry. 
The  latter  was  in  holy  orders  and  died  without  issue. 

John  Markham,  the  eldest,  was  seated  at  Sireston,  and 
died  in  his  father's  lifetime,  leaving  issue  by  Katherine, 
daughter  of  Sir  Anthony  Babington,  one  son,  Robert,  who 
succeeded  him,  and  two  daughters  :  Saunchia,  who  married 
William  de  Hardwicke,  and  Anne,  who  died  unmarried. 

Thomas  Markham,  known  as  the  Black  Markham  of  Kirby 
Bellers,  a  man  of  some  eminence,  settled  at  Ollerton  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He  inherited  a  consider- 
able estate  from  his  mother,  and  by  his  wife,  who  was  daughter 
and  heiress  of  Ryce  Griffin,  he  became  possessed  of  much  more 
valuable  lands.  The  Ollerton  estate  was  left  to  him  by  his 
father's  will.1  The  large,  handsome  mansion  of  the  family  is 
still  a  conspicuous  object  in  Ollerton,  although  there  is  evidence 
that  the  present  house  was  not  entirely  erected  by  the  first 

1  Extract  from  the  will  of  Sir  John  Markham,  father  of  Thomas 
Markham,  the  founder  of  the  Ollerton  branch  of  the  family,  who  died 
in  1564:— 

"  In  the  name  of  God  Amen.  ...  I,  Sir  John  Markham  of  Cottom,  in 
the  county  of  Notts,  knighte,  hole  yn  bodie,  my  wittes  and  memorie  symple 
but  not  decayed,  do  make  and  ordayne  this  my  laste  wille  and  testamente 
as  followethe. 

"  Firste,  I  give  and  bequethe  my  soule  to  Almighty  God.  .  .  .  Further 
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owner,  but  in  all  probability  either  wholly  or  in  part  rebuilt 
early  in  the  eighteenth  century.  How  Kirby  Bellers  came 
into  his  possession  is  not  known.  It  is  an  old  house  of  the 
time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  standing  in  what  appears  to  have 
been  a  park.1 

Thomas  Markham  is  said  to  have  been  in  high  favour  with 
Queen  Elizabeth,  who  bestowed  numerous  offices  upon  him. 
He  was  High  Steward  of  Mansfield  ;  Ranger  of  Sherwood 
Forest ;  and  standard  bearer  to  the  Queen's  band  of  gentlemen 
pensioners.  At  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  suffered  severely 
from  two  of  his  sons  adopting  the  Popish  faith,  for  which  he 
humbly  apologised  to  Lord  Burleigh  in  1592-4. 

Isabella,  sister  of  the  above  Thomas  Markham,  was  maid 
of  honour  to  the  Princess  Elizabeth  before  she  came  to  the 
throne,  and  a  favourite.  She  was  a  lady  of  great  beauty,  and 
the  subject  of  many  amorous  letters  from  Sir  John  Harrington. 
With  the  approval  of  the  Princess,  Sir  John  and  "  sweete 
Isabella  Markham "  were  married,  and  shortly  afterwards 
Elizabeth  was  committed  to  the  Tower  for  not  conforming  to 
the  Catholic  faith.  Lady  Harrington  and  her  husband  were 
also  severely  punished,  both  being  sent  to  the  Tower ;  she 
on  account  of  her  heresy,  and  Sir  John  for  forwarding  a  letter 
to  the  Princess.  Through  life  they  retained  Elizabeth's  favour 

I  give  my  bodie  to  the  earthe,  and  my  sinnes  to  the  Divell  and  the 
Worlde. 

"  I  will  that  my  cozen  *  and  heire  Robert  Markham  shall  have  suche 
ymplements  at  Cottom  as  can  be  prowed  heyr  loms  and  no  further. 

"  Also  I  give  and  bequethe  to  Thomas  Markham  my  sonne  my  house  at 
Ollerton  as  yt  is  furnished  when  I  lie  at  Cottom,  and  accordinge  to  one 
Inventorie  writte  with  the  hande  of  the  vicar  of  Edwinstowe  :  excepted 
a  paire  of  racks  to  torne  spittes  in,  and  three  spittes,  my  second  bason  and 
ewer,  ye  goblets  of  sylver,  ye  little  salte  gilded,  a  silver  great  salte,  ye 
silver  spones  with  square  knobbes ;  six  kyne  and  one  bull,  two  hundreth 
wethers,  and  six  oxen." 

1  Kirby  Bellers  was  afterwards  in  the  possession  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett. 


His  grandson,  who  succeeded  him. 
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and  intimacy,  who  became  godmother  to  their  son,  in  whose 
welfare  she  also  took  a  lively  interest. 

Another  member  of  the  family,  Robert  Markham,  who  was 
born  in  1536,  and  married  as  his  second  wife  the  daughter  of 
W.  Burnell,  of  Winkbourne,  was  a  favourite  attendant  on  the 
Queen.  He  was  one  of  the  four  named  in  the  distich  in  which 
the  Queen  celebrated  her  Nottinghamshire  knights : — ' 

"  Gervase  the  gentle,  Stanhope  the  stout, 
Markham  the  lion,  and  Sutton  the  lout." 

Frances,  the  eldest  sister  of  Thomas  and  Isabella  Markham, 
married  Henry  Babington  of  Dethick,  who  after  her  death 
married,  in  1 560,  at  Aston  as  his  second  wife,  Mary,  daughter 
of  George,  Lord  Darcy,  and  was  by  her  the  father  of  Anthony 
Babington,  one  of  the  prime  movers  in  a  conspiracy  to  set  at 
liberty  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  for  which  offence  he  suffered 
death.  Henry  Babington  died  in  1571,  and  his  widow  married, 
secondly,  Henry  Foljambe,  Esq.,  by  whom  the  young  Anthony 
was  taken  charge  of  during  his  minority,  at  Kingston-on-Soar, 
Notts. 

Sir  Griffin,  the  eldest  son  and  heir  of  Thomas  Markham, 
of  Ollerton,  commenced  life  with  the  brightest  prospects, 
showing  evidence  of  great  ability,  but  he  was  ambitious  and 
reckless,  and  he  ended  his  days  in  poverty  and  exile.  He,  with 
other  young  men  of  family,  served  under  the  Earl  of  Essex 
in  an  expedition  sent  by  Queen  Elizabeth  to  the  assistance  of 
Henry  IV.  of  France.  In  this  war  he  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood  for  his  valour  during  the  siege  of  Rouen.  He 
afterwards  served  with  distinction  in  Ireland  under  the  same 
general,  by  whom  he  was  made  commander  of  all  the  Horse  in 
Connaught.  But  Sir  Griffin  had  a  restless  spirit,  and  in 

1  Probably  this  Robert  Markham  is  the  member  of  the  family  Sir 
Walter  Scott  has  introduced  in  Kenilworth  as  one  of  the  followers  of  the 
Earl  of  Sussex,  the  rival  faction  to  that  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester. 
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addition  to  becoming  a  Papist,  gave  some  further  offence  to 
the  Queen,  and  was  banished  from  Court  nine  or  ten  years 
before  her  death.  It  was  not,  however,  until  the  reign  of 
James  I.  that  he  began  to  tamper  with  treasonable  matters. 

In  the  Parish  Register  of  Mansfield  it  is  stated  that 
Gryffythe  Markham  (sic)  was  present  on  the  3ist  of  March, 
1603,  at  the  Market  Cross  at  Mansfield,  with  Sir  John  Bryon, 
Mr.  Henry  Chaworth,  and  other  gentlemen  at  the  proclamation 
of  the  accession  of  James  I.  to  the  Crown. 

In  July  of  the  same  year,  Sir  Griffin  Markham,  with  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  Lords  Grey  and  Cobham,  Mr.  Brooke, 
Watson,  a  priest,  and  some  others  were  apprehended  on  a 
charge  of  conspiring  to  raise  Arabella  Stuart  to  the  throne  in 
place  of  James  I.  On  the  4th  of  November,  in  consequence 
of  the  sickness  then  severe  in  London,  all  the  prisoners  were 
sent  under  strong  guard  from  the  Tower  to  Winchester  for 
trial.  They  were  all  condemned  (Markham  on  his  own  con- 
fession). After  the  condemnation,  great  efforts  were  made  to 
obtain  the  pardon  of  Sir  Griffin  and  some  of  his  confederates, 
which  to  the  surprise  of  Markham  were  rejected,  as  he  had  been 
led  to  hope  his  life  would  be  spared.  On  the  yth  of  December 
the  King  signed  the  warrant  for  the  execution  to  take  place 
on  the  next  day  but  one.  Markham  was  the  first  led  forth  to 
suffer ;  he  complained  that  he  had  been  deceived  with  false 
promises  of  life,  but  though  surprised,  he  was  by  no  means 
dismayed  by  it,  and  when  a  kind  friend  offered  him  a  napkin 
to  cover  his  eyes  he  remarked  courteously,  "  I  am  still  able 
to  look  death  in  the  face  without  blushing."  Just  at  the 
moment  when  he  was  preparing  to  lay  his  head  upon  the  block, 
a  Scottish  gentleman  of  the  King's  household  stepped  forward 
and  presented  the  Sheriff,  Sir  Benjamin  Tichbourne,  with  a 
warrant,  whereupon  he  told  Markham  that  he  was  to  have  a 
respite  of  two  hours,  and  caused  him  to  be  led  down  the  Castle 
Hill.  Next,  Lord  Grey  was  brought  to  the  scaffold,  and  when 
all  preparations  were  made  and  the  prayers  ended,  the  Sheriff, 
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as  before,  ordered  the  execution  to  be  stayed  for  a  while, 
neither  of  the  prisoners  taking  any  comfort  from  the  delay. 
Then  came  Lord  Cobham's  turn,  and  when  he  was  prepared 
to  die,  Sir  Benjamin  sent  for  the  other  two,  and  when  they 
again  mounted  the  scaffold,  all  the  three  were  lost  in  amaze- 
ment, for  each  thought  his  companions  were  dead.  The  crowd 
was  full  of  wonder,  and  the  Sheriff  solved  the  mystery  by 
explaining  that  the  King  had  been  graciously  pleased  to  spare 
the  lives  of  all  three.  Though  Sir  Griffin's  life  was  spared, 
he  was  banished  from  the  country.  He  survived  for  many 
years,  though  in  a  state  of  great  indigence,  and  it  is  said  he 
frequently  visited  his  native  land  in  disguise,  and  that  he 
assisted  in  the  attempted  escape  of  Arabella  Stuart. 

On  the  attainder  of  Sir  Griffin,  his  brother  George 
succeeded  to  the  Ollerton  estates.  The  second  son  of  this 
George  Markham,  also  named  George,  settled  in  the  year 
1670  at  Worksop  Lodge.  He  married  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  Marmaduke  Tunstall,  of  Wycliffe  and  Hutton,  and  by  her 
had  two  daughters  :  Katherine,  who  died  unmarried,  and 
Elizabeth,  who  married  her  distant  kinsman  Major  Markham, 
father  of  the  Archbishop  of  York  ;  and  one  son  George,  who 
succeeded  him,  but  died  without  issue.  The  Archbishop  was 
born  in  1719,  and  died  in  1807,  leaving  a  large  family,  of 
whom  the  eldest  son,  William,  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Oldfield  Bowles,  Esq.,  of  North  Aston,  Oxfordshire,  by  whom 
he  had  five  sons  and  three  daughters.  The  third  son,  David, 
the  author  of  The  History  of  the  Markhams,  was  born  in  March, 
1800.  He  entered  holy  orders,  and  became  Rector  of  Great 
Horkesley  in  Essex,  and  Canon  of  St.  George's  Chapel, 
Windsor.  He  married  Catherine,  daughter  of  Sir  William 
Milner,  Bart.,  of  Nun-Appleton,  by  whom  he  had  three  sons 
and  three  daughters.  The  second  son,  Sir  Clements- Robert, 
born  in  July,  1830,  is  the  President  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society. 

Thomas,  the  eldest  son  of  George  Markham,  succeeded  to 
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the  Ollerton  estates.  He  was  a  devoted  adherent  of  Charles  I. 
in  his  struggle  against  the  Parliament.  He  joined  the  King 
when  the  Royal  standard  was  hoisted  at  Nottingham,  and  was 
made  Lieutenant- Colonel  of  the  regiment  of  horse  formed  by 
General  Cavendish,  brother  of  the  Marquis  of  Newcastle. 
Colonel  Markham  was  very  successful  against  the  Parlia- 
mentary forces  at  Grantham  and  Stamford,  but  misfortune 
overtook  the  army  near  Gainsborough,  where  General  Caven- 
dish, attacking  a  superior  force  under  Cromwell,  was  killed  in 
the  action.  Colonel  Markham  was  also  mortally  wounded. 
He  came  home  to  die,  and  is  buried  in  Ollerton  Church, 
where  his  gravestone  may  be  seen  in  the  floor  on  the  north 
side.  He  died  July  22,  1643. 

On  the  death  of  Thomas  Markham,  grandson  of  Colonel 
Markham,  unmarried,  in  1743,  the  estates  were  sold,  Ollerton 
becoming  the  property  of  the  Saviles  of  Rufford.  Thus  the 
Ollerton  branch  was  extinct.1 

The  owners  of  Ollerton  in  1612  are  said  by  Thoroton  to 
be  Lord  Vaux,  George  Markham,  gent.,  Thomas  Stirrop 
of  Normanton,  gent.,  James  Bacon  of  Wellow,  William 
Walheade,  Mary  Huddleston,  widow,  William  Harwood, 
Robert  Hooton,  and  Robert  Bullock. 

1  A  manuscript  note  in  a  copy  of  The  History  of  the  Markhams,  in  the 
possession  of  the  present  writer,  states  that  the  name  of  Thomas  Markham, 
of  Ollerton,  County  Notts,  is  mentioned  in  Cosin's  List  of  Nonjurors,  as 
having  been  fined  .£879  195.  in  1715. 
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IT  has  been  said  that  in  Nottinghamshire  the  land  lying  to 
the  west  side  of  the  river  Idle  has  always  been  famous  for 
woods  and  pleasant  waters,  insomuch  that  there  alone  have 
been  founded  well-nigh  as  many  monasteries  as  in  the  whole 
of  the  county  besides,  for  in  it  were  the  Abbeys  of  Rufford 
and  Welbeck,  and  the  Priories  of  Worksop,  Wallingwells,  Blyth, 
and  Mattersey,  which  are  not  far  short  of  all  the  rest.1 

Gilbert  de  Gant,  whose  grandson  was  the  founder  of  this 
Abbey,  was  the  son  of  Baldwin,  Earl  of  Flanders  ;  he  came 
with  William  the  Conqueror,  his  uncle,  into  England,  and 
took  to  wife  Alice  de  Montaforte,  and  had  two  sons  of 
this  marriage,  Walter  and  Robert ;  Walter,  the  eldest,  married 
Matilda,  daughter  of  Earl  Stephen  of  Brittany,  and  had  issue 
Gilbert,  who  married  Roesia,  Countess  of  Lincoln,  through 
which  marriage,  in  right  of  his  wife,  he  became  Earl  of 
Lincoln.  It  was  he  who,  in  this  beautiful,  though  secluded 
part  of  the  country  within  the  borders  of  Sherwood  Forest, 
formerly  known  as  Rugford,  Roughford,  or  Rumford,  in  the 
middle  of  the  twelfth  century  founded  an  abbey  for  a  colony 
of  Cistercian  monks  from  Rievaulx  in  Yorkshire,  who,  by 
the  rules  of  their  order,  were  constrained  to  fix  their  abode  in 
solitary  places.  Rufford  Abbey  was  dedicated  to  the  Virgin. 
There  is  a  legend  that  the  dress  of  the  monks,  composed  of 
a  white  cassock  with  a  narrow  scapulary  or  hood,  was  assumed 

1  Thoroton's  Nottinghamshire. 
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at  the  wish  of  the  Virgin  herself,  and  communicated  to  St. 
Bernard  in  a  dream.  Although,  when  on  their  journeys 
abroad,  they  wore  an  overdress  of  black  fastened  at  the 
waist  to  protect  the  white  cassock  from  dirt,  they  were 
called  white  monks ;  and  on  their  first  establishment  lived 
under  very  strict  regulations.  Silence  was  to  be  observed, 
except  to  the  Abbot  and  Priors,  and  they  were  enjoined  to 
devise  extraordinary  afflictions  for  their  bodies,  to  fast,  and 
to  prostrate  themselves  before  visitors. 

Although  during  the  reign  of  the  Plantagenet  kings  the 
Forest  laws  were  severe,  and  strictly  administered,  it  may 
be  safely  assumed  that  the  abbot  and  monks  of  Rufford 
were  in  high  favour  so  far  as  the  forest  was  concerned  ;  for 
Henry  the  Second,  by  deed,  "granted  and  confirmed  to  God 
and  St.  Mary,  and  to  the  church  at  Rufford,  and  to  the 
abbot  and  monks  serving  God  there,  for  the  health  of  his 
soul,  and  the  souls  of  his  wife  and  children,  and  of  King 
Henry  his  grandfather,  all  those  gifts  which  the  Earl  of 
Lincoln  made  to  them.  All  the  lands  of  Rufforthe,  woods, 
meadows,  pastures,  waters,  milnes,  ways  and  paths.  And 
that  they  shall  have  their  own  proper  woodward  to  keep 
their  wood,  as  Gilbert  de  Gant  had  in  the  time  of  King 
Henry  our  grandfather,  and  that  they  may  freely  take 
from  the  same  forest  what  shall  be  needful  to  them  for  their 
own  use.  And  that  no  man  give,  nor  take,  nor  sell,  without 
their  license  anything,  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  King  Henry 
our  grandfather." 

In  addition  to  the  liberality  of  the  founder,  another 
member  of  a  noble  family,  John  de  Vesci,  gave  to  the 
Abbot,  Thomas  de  Stayngrene,  and  the  Cistercian  monks 
serving  God  at  Rufford,  the  whole  lordship  of  the  manor 
of  Rotherham,  and  the  advowson  of  half  part  of  the  church 
at  that  place.  About  the  same  time  Christiana,  wife  of 
Gerard  de  Furnival,  gave  lands  in  Rotherham  to  the  Abbot 
of  Rufford. 
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But  great  changes  have  occurred  in  the  neighbourhood 
since  Rufford  Abbey  was  in  its  glory.  There  is  not  much 
resemblance  to  an  old  forest  in  the  trees  growing  about  the 
abbey.  Almost  every  old  oak  has  been  cut  down  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Nor  is  there  anything  to  show  the  wayfarer 
that  at  the  junction  of  the  road  from  Edwinstowe  to  Rufford 
with  the  highway  from  Ollerton  to  Mansfield,  formerly  might 
be  found  the  King's  Stand,  where  probably  the  Stuart  Kings 
have  frequently  watched  the  progress  of  the  chase.  King 
James  the  First,  and  King  Charles,  were  fond  of  hunting  in 
Sherwood  Forest,  and  were  frequent  visitors  at  Rufford. 

From  the  Abbey  gateway,  which,  though  of  modern 
design,  is  in  excellent  taste,  there  may  be  seen  at  the  lower 
extremity  of  an  avenue  of  limes  and  other  trees,  all  that  now 
remains  of  the  old  monastic  buildings,  for  in  the  seventeenth 
century  many  alterations  were  made,  and  without  doubt  much 
of  the  old  fabric  would  be  sacrificed  to  make  room  for  modern 
requirements.  If  those  parts  of  the  Abbey  which  have  been 
destroyed  were  as  fine  specimens  of  mediaeval  work  as  the 
refectory  (or  possibly  it  is  the  under  croft,  beneath  the 
refectory),  which  yet  stands,  one  cannot  help  a  feeling  of 
regret  at  their  destruction,  especially  as,  in  addition  to  the 
beauty  of  the  architecture,  there  is  a  special  interest  in  such 
houses  where  historic  events  have  taken  place. 

Near  such  a  building  as  this,  with  its  old  associations,  formal 
gardening  seems  to  be  most  appropriate,  for  there  is  a  certain 
look  of  antiquity  in  the  quaint  forms  the  trees  are  made  to 
assume,  reminding  one  of  the  garden  of  Levens,  which  is  said 
to  have  been  laid  out  in  the  time  of  James  the  First.  But  the 
pleasant  walk  under  the  great  trees  near  the  water  carries  the 
imagination  back  to  the  time  when  the  Abbey  as  a  religious 
house  was  in  its  glory,  for  no  more  fitting  place  could  be  found 
for  the  meditation  of  the  monks.  In  those  old  times  a  life  of 
ease  with  few  worldly  cares  must  have  been  their  lot ;  and 
these  pious  men  appear  to  have  lived  to  a  ripe  old  age,  if 
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one   may   judge   from   the   average   period   of  about   twenty- 
three  years  during  which  each  abbot  held  the  office. 

But  the  great  change  in  religion  which  took  place  during 
the  sixteenth  century  penetrated  even  here.  At  the  dis- 
solution of  the  monasteries,  the  monks  of  Rufford,  with 
Thomas  Doncaster,  their  abbot,  were  expelled :  the  Abbey 
of  Rufford,  with  all  the  buildings  and  lands  belonging  to  it ; 
a  thousand  acres  of  land,  three  water  mills,  and  the  whole  of 
the  fishing  were  by  indenture  devised  to  Sir  John  Markham 
for  twenty-one  years.  But  in  the  following  year,  in  con- 
sideration of  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  at  Dublin  in  the 
twenty-eighth  year  of  Henry  VIII.,  when  the  castles,  lordships, 
honours,  manors,  hundreds,  and  lands  of  George,  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury  and  Waterford  in  that  kingdom  were  settled  on 
the  crown,  King  Henry  being  unwilling  to  diminish  the  state, 
honour  and  dignity  of  the  said  Earl,  granted  to  him  the  site 
of  Rufford,  Eakring,  Bilsthorpe,  Warsop,  Walesby,  Ollerton, 
Wellow,  Elmton,  Maplebeck,  Boughton,  Kelham,  and  the 
lordship  of  Rotherham,  with  certain  lands  there,  the  rectory, 
and  the  patronage  of  the  vicarage  of  Rotherham,  and  all  lands 
whereof  Thomas  Doncaster  was  seized  in  right  of  the 
monastery  of  Rufford. ' 

Rufford  became  the  occasional  residence  of  the  sixth 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury.  It  was  here  that  his  ambitious  Countess 
(Bess  of  Hardwick)  brought  about  a  match  between  the  Earl 
of  Lennox,  younger  brother  of  Darnley,  and  her  daughter 
Elizabeth  Cavendish.  The  Countess  of  Shrewsbury  had 
recently  failed  in  an  attempt  to  bring  about  a  marriage  between 
this  daughter  and  a  son  of  the  Duchess  of  Suffolk,  and  hearing 
that  the  Countess  of  Lennox  and  her  son  were  leaving  London 
for  Scotland,  and  would  pass  through  Nottinghamshire  on 
their  way,  she  pressingly  invited  them  to  break  their  journey 
at  Rufford,  even  going  herself  so  far  as  Newark  for  the 
purpose.  The  invitation  was  accepted,  for  Lady  ..Lenox 

1  White's  Dukery    Records. 
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was  weary  with  the  journey  ;  and  while  she  remained  at 
Rufford  kept  her  room,  amused  by  the  conversation  of  the 
Countess  of  Shrewsbury.  In  the  meantime  the  two  young 
people  found  pleasure  in  each  other's  society.  On  Lady 
Lenox's  recovery  she  discovered  that  the  mischief  was  done, 
and  the  marriage  took  place  shortly  after  in  the  chapel  of 
Rufford  Abbey. 

"  Yt  was  delt  in  sodenly,"  says  Shrewsbury,  in  an  ex- 
culpatory letter  to  the  Queen,  "  and  wythout  my  knowledge: 
but  as  I  dare  undertake  and  insure  to  your  Majestic,  for  my 
wyfe  she  fyndinge  hyr  dawghter  dysapointed  of  young  Barte', 
where  she  hoped ;  and  that  thoder  young  gentylman  was 
inclined  to  love  with  a  few  days'  acquaintance,  dyd  hyr  best 
to  further  her  dawghter  to  this  match  ;  without  having  therein 
any  other  intent  or  respect  than  wyth  reverent  duty  towards 
your  Majestic  she  ought." 

In  a  letter  to  Burghley,  the  Earl  says :  "  There  is  few 
Nobillmen's  sons  in  England  that  she  hath  not  praid  me  to 
dele  foire  at  one  tyme  or  other,  so  dyd  I  for  my  Lord  Rutland, 
wyth  my  Lord  Sussex,  for  my  Lord  Wharton,  and  sondry 
others  ;  and  now  thys  comes  unloked  for  wythout  thankes  to  me." 

Elizabeth  was  much  displeased.  The  two  Countesses  were 
for  a  time  placed  under  restraint.  But  her  displeasure  was  the 
most  severely  visited  on  the  young  couple,  who  were  neither  of 
them  twenty.1 

The  only  issue  of  the  marriage  was  one  daughter,  the 
Lady  Arabella  Stuart,  who  was  born  at  Chatsworth,  and 
she  being  left  an  orphan  at  four  years  of  age,  was  brought 
up  in  charge  of  her  grandmother,  the  Countess  of  Shrewsbury. 
The  Lady  Arabella  stood  in  the  same  degree  of  relationship 
to  Elizabeth  as  did  James  I.,  and  she  is  said  to  have  first 
become  an  object  of  public  attention  in  1603,  when  her  name 
was  brought  forward  in  an  alleged  plot  in  which  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  Sir  Griffin  Markham,  of  Ollerton,  and  others  were 

1  Leader's  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  in  Captivity  ;  Hunter's  Hallamshire. 
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charged  with  conspiring  to  raise  the  Lady  Arabella  to  the 
throne  in  place  of  James.  Of  any  complicity  in  this  scheme, 
however,  the  Lady  Arabella  was  acknowledged  to  be  innocent. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  the  Countess  of  Shrewsbury, 
the  Lady  Arabella  made  a  progress  in  the  north,  when, 
as  Hunter  says,  "No  doubt  she  would  visit  in  the  church 
at  Sheffield  the  grave  of  her  mother,  whose  misfortunes 
she  inherited.1  Among  other  places  she  also  took  on  her 
journey  Chatsworth,  Worksop  Manor,  and  Rufford,  to  which 
latter  place  the  following  notes  in  her  steward's  account  have 
reference  : — 

"  25th.  Given  among  certen  poore  at  Edelstoe 
(Edwinstowe)  as  my  Lady  came  with  my  La.  of  Shrewsbury 
to  Rugford,  55. 

"  Sep.  26th.  Given  among  Mrs.  Markham's  servants 
at  Roughford  the  night  my  La.  lay  there.  5-0-0. 

"  From  Rufford  she  went  next  day  to  Wingfield,  and  thence 
to  Derby,  where  the  Countess,  her  grandmother,  is  buried ; 
and  forward  to  London." — Longleat  Papers. 

As  her  letters  bear  witness,  the  Lady  Arabella  was  far  from 
being  an  ordinary  woman,  but  with  the  remainder  of  her 
troubled  career  Rufford  had  little  connection.2 

1  The  following  letter  from  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  has  reference  to 
this  visit :  "  Harry  Buller  ...  tell  Moorhouse  my  Lady  Arabella  will  be 
at  Sheffield  some  day  this  week,  as  I  verily  thinke.     Fyshe  ynough  must 
be  watered  for  there  will  be  an  extreme  great  number  in  the  hall  every 
day.     Fatte  beefe  and  fatte  muttons  must  be  had,  and  the  beefe  in  tyme 
killed   and   powdered.     Fatt   capons   provided   and    preserved   till   then, 
and  everything  else  that   either  Richard  or  Moorhouse  can   provide   or 
thinke  useful :  and  Wingfield  best  advice  to  be  had  and  followed." — Hunter's 
Hallamshire. 

2  Although    the  construction   is  rude,  these  verses  are   not  devoid  of 
pathos  : — 

"Where  London's  Tower  its  turrets  show 

So  stately  by  the  Thames's  side. 
Fair  Arabella,  child  of  woe, 

For  many  a  day  had  sat  and  sighed. 
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Through  the  marriage  of  Lady  Mary  Talbot,  daughter 
of  George,  sixth  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  with  Sir  George  Savile 
of  Thornhill,  the  Rufford  estates,  with  Brierly  Manor  in 
Yorkshire,  passed  to  the  Savile  family  on  the  death  of  her 
brothers  without  male  issue,  under  the  settlement  made  by 
the  sixth  Earl.  Sir  George  was  created  a  baronet  in  1611, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson,  also  named  George, 
whose  father  had  married  at  Wentworth  a  sister  of  the  great 
Earl  of  Strafford,  and  died  during  the  life  of  the  first  baronet. 
The  second  baronet  dying  unmarried,  and  a  minor,  while 
at  college,  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Sir  William,  who 
during  the  Civil  War  was  a  staunch  partisan  of  Charles  I. 
He  married  Anne,  daughter  of  the  Lord  Keeper  Coventry, 
and  was  appointed  to  the  charge  of  Sheffield  Castle,  "the 
Hall  of  his  accestors  "  '  ;  and  afterwards  to  a  further  command 
at  York.  His  wife,  who  was  renowned  for  her  courageous 
conduct  during  the  siege  of  the  castle,  was  mother  of  Sir 
George  Savile,  the  fourth  baronet,  who  afterwards  married 
Dorothy,  daughter  of  Henry  Spencer,  first  Earl  of  Sunderland, 

And  as  she  heard  the  waves   arise, 

And  as  she  heard  the  bleake  winds  roar, 

As  fast  did  heave  her  heartfelt  sighs, 
And  still  so  fast  her  tears  did  poure." 

— Old  ballad  of  Arabella  Stuart,  supposed  to  be  written  by  Mickle,  quoted 
in  D'Israeli's  Curiosities  of  Literature. 

1  Many  letters  of  Sir  William's  are  found  in  Hunter's  Hallamshire, 
principally  on  matters  connected  with  the  war.  He  writes  from  York 
desiring  to  be  informed  "how  Cuthbert  hath  found  the  Hopyard  at 
Rufford,"  which  he  says  "  the  sooner  it  is  gathered  the  more  for  the 
profit." 

In  the  articles  for  the  surrender  of  the  Castle  at  Sheffield,  it  is 
stipulated  that  "  the  Lady  Savile,  and  her  children  and  family,  with  her 
own  proper  goods,  shall  and  may  pass  with  coaches,  horses  and  wagons, 
to  Thornhill,  or  elsewhere,  with  a  sufficient  guard  befitting  her  quality,  and 
without  injury  to  any  of  their  persons,  or  plundering  any  of  their  goods, 
or  otherwise.  She,  they,  or  any  of  them  to  go,  or  stay  at  their  own 
pleasure,  until  she,  or  they,  be  in  a  condition  to  remove  themselves." 
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by  his  wife,  the  famous  "  Sacharissa."  He  was  settled  at 
Rufford  in  1656. 

About  this  time  it  came  to  the  knowledge  of  Cromwell 
that  meetings  of  the  disaffected  were  being  held  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  and  more  particularly  at  Rufford. 
Speaking  in  Parliament  on  the  iyth  of  September,  1656,  he 
said  :  "  I  doubt  whether  it  be  believed  there  ever  was  any 
rising  in  North  Wales  ;  at  the  same  time  at  Shrewsbury  ;  at 
Rufford  Abbey,  where  were  five  hundred  horse  ;  or  at  Marston 
Moore  ;  or  in  Northumberland,  where  all  these  insurrections 
were  at  the  very  time." 

It  was  probably  the  gathering  of  Royalists  at  Rufford, 
named  above,  to  which  reference  is  made  in  a  letter  to  the 
Protector  given  in  Mr.  Robert  White's  Dukery  Records. 

"  May  it  please  your  Highness, — Upon  the  first  notice 
that  I  had  from  Grantham  of  the  meeting  at  Rufford,  I 
sent  notice  of  it  to  Col.  Hacker  :  the  Major  General's  horse 
at  Doncaster  ;  and  the  high  Sheriffe  of  Yorkshire  ;  and  there- 
upon divers  p'ties  were  sent  to  examine  the  truth  of  it  ;  but 
we  coulde  learne  nothinge  ;  but  upon  the  receit  of  yor  highnes 
letter  and  information,  we  acted  more  successfully,  and  march'd 
that  night  towards  the  place,  where  Capt.  Needham  with 
two  troopes  of  Coll.  Hacker's  Regiment  coming  first,  made 
a  good  entrance  into  the  busines,  and  seized  divers  gent',  a 
list  whereof  you  will  see  here  ;  .  .  .  We  expect  Coll.  Hacker 
here  p'sently,  and  we  shall  use  our  utmost  endeavour  to 
p'fect  this  search.  .  .  .  Sir  George  Savile  is  not  at  home. 
Wre  have  detained  one  Mr.  Coventry,  who  is  the  Lady  Savill's 
brother,  untill  Sir  George  shall  appear  to  yr  highness.  He 
is  said  to  be  in  London  at  his  house  in  Lincolns  in  field,  at 
the  corner  of  queens  streete,  called  Carlisle  House  or  Savill 
House.  We  can  find  nothing  in  his  house,  that  gives  any 
light,  onely  we  heare  that  one  of  his  family,  Mr.  Davison, 
who  is  Tutor  to  Sir  George,  was  at  the  meeting,  and  stayed 
in  the  house  till  after  dinner  on  fryday,  and  then  went  away. 
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Wee  cannot  yett  get  him.  .  .  .  Tomson  of  Newark  is  at 
London,  but  expected  home  suddenly.  We  hope  ere  this 
goe  away  to  give  you  an  account  of  the  pistolls.  A  party 
is  gone  to  the  place  where  they  were  left.  The  Carter  hath 
at  last  confessed  somewhat  fully,  and  we  have  p'missed  to 
befriend  him  ;  being  a  poor  fellow  .  .  ."  I 

Sir  George  represented  Pontefract  in  Parliament  in  1660; 
the  year  of  the  restoration,  at  the  suggestion  of  Sir  William 
Coventry,  the  Duke  of  York  urged  Charles  II.  to  elevate 
Savile  to  the  peerage  ;  this  the  King  refused  to  do,  although 
some  years  afterwards,  being  anxious  to  conciliate  Savile, 
he  gave  him  the  titles  of  Baron  Savile  of  Eland  and  Viscount 
Halifax. 

He  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council,  and 
dispatched  on  a  mission  to  the  Court  of  Louis  XIV.  In 
Parliament  he  was  a  clever  and  incisive  speaker,  and  for  that 
reason  was  disliked  by  the  King.  On  Sir  William  Temple 
mentioning  Savile's  name  as  one  suitable  for  the  new  council 
of  thirty,  Charles  refused  to  make  the  appointment ;  but 
afterwards  withdrew  his  objection,  and  ere  long  Savile  became 
a  great  favourite  at  Whitehall. 

Halifax  objected  to  the  claim  of  James  to  the  succession 
to  the  throne  on  account  of  his  being  under  priestly  influence. 
He  thought  William  of  Orange  more  likely  to  follow  Charles, 
and  with  that  idea  invited  the  Prince  to  come  over  to  Eng- 
land. The  need  for  a  definite  settlement  of  the  succession  was 
emphasised  by  the  King's  illness  in  1679. 

Savile  was  created  Earl  of  Halifax  in  the  same  year. 
About  this  time  he  temporarily  withdrew  from  public  life, 
and  wrote  to  his  brother  :  "  Notwithstanding  my  passion 
for  the  town,  I  dream  of  the  country,  as  men  do  of  small 
beer  when  they  are  in  a  fever."  At  Christmas,  1680,  he 

1  These  Royalists  are  said  to  have  had  a  cartload  of  arms  ready  to 
distribute  to  their  friends,  but  on  the  discovery  of  their  designs  they  were 
left  in  the  open  fields.— White's  Worksop  and  the  Dukery. 
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went  down  to  Rufford,  the  old  family  home  in  Sherwood 
Forest,  and  sought  peace  of  mind  in  the  manner  of  Sir 
William  Temple,  by  philosophic  gardening.  Before  the  end 
of  May  in  the  following  year  he  again  came  forward  into  busy 
life,  and  for  a  short  time  occupied  a  position  of  great  influence. 
In  1682  he  was  created  Marquis  of  Halifax. 

Macaulay  remarks  that  from  his  talent  as  a  politician 
and  a  writer,  as  well  as  the  influence  derived  from  his  rank 
and  position,  Halifax  was  one  of  the  leading  men  of  his 
generation.  When  pecuniary  corruption  was  found  in  high 
places,  no  charge  of  that  nature  was  breathed  against  him. 
His  conversation  overflows  with  wit  and  fancy.  His  speeches 
are  said  to  have  been  the  delight  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
He  was  at  the  head  of  that  body  known  by  the  expressive 
name  of  trimmers,  and  took  a  pride  in  the  name,  for  he 
despised  the  exaggerations  of  both  parties.  He  exerted 
himself,  though  unavailingly,  to  save  the  lives  of  Lord  Russell 
and  Algernon  Sidney.  And  when  Halifax  himself  lost  two 
of  his  sons,  he  received  a  touching  letter  of  condolence  from 
Rachel,  Lady  Russell. 

Attempts  were  made  by  Louis  XIV.  to  bribe  Halifax, 
but  in  vain,  and  when  he  was  found  incorruptible,  all  the  art 
and  influence  of  the  French  embassy  were  employed  to  drive 
him  from  office  ;  but  his  polished  wit  and  his  various  accom- 
plishments had  made  him  so  agreeable  to  his  master,  that  the 
design  failed. 

Lord  Preston,  who  was  envoy  at  Paris,  wrote  thence  to 
Halifax  :  "  I  find  that  your  lordship  lies  still  under  the  same 
misfortune  of  being  no  favourite  to  this  Court :  and  Monsieur 
Barillon  dare  not  do  you  the  honour  to  shine  upon  you  since 
his  master  frowneth,  and  be  assured,  my  lord,  if  all  their 
strength  can  send  you  to  Rufford,  it  shall  be  employed  to 
that  end.  Two  things  I  hear  they  particularly  object  against 
you,  your  secrecy,  and  your  being  incapable  of  being  corrupted. 
Against  these  two  things  I  know  they  have  declared." 
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His  first  wife  died  in  1670,  and  two  years  after  he  married 
Gertrude,  youngest  daughter  of  the  Hon.  William  Pierrepont 
of  Thoresby.  Halifax  died  in  1695,  and  even  in  his  death 
he  was  remarkable.  A  marriage  had  been  arranged  between 
Lord  Eland,  the  only  son  of  the  Marquis,  and  Lady  Mary 
Finch,  the  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Nottingham,  which  was 
to  take  place  at  the  magnificent  seat  of  the  bride's  father  at 
Burley-on-the-hill.  The  wedding  company  was  assembled, 
but  Halifax  was  not  present,  being  detained  in  London  by 
indisposition,  which  was  thought  to  be  slight,  and  he  refused 
to  have  the  ceremony  put  off  on  his  account.  His  illness, 
however,  suddenly  took  an  alarming  turn,  and  he  was  told 
that  he  had  not  many  hours  to  live.  He  received  the  informa- 
tion in  a  tranquil  manner ;  and  when  it  was  proposed  to  send 
an  express  to  summon  his  son,  Halifax,  good-natured  to  the 
last,  refused  to  disturb  the  felicity  of  the  day,  and  he  died 
with  the  serenity  of  a  philosopher  and  a  Christian,  while  the 
wedding  feast  was  progressing.1 

Two  manuscript  copies  of  his  memoirs  were  amongst  his 
papers,  both  of  which  were  destroyed — one  by  the  Earl  of 
Nottingham,  and  the  other  by  his  granddaughter,  Lady 
Burlington.  The  witty  Lord  Chesterfield  was  his  daughter's 
son.2  Halifax  also  left  a  natural  son,  Henry  Carey,  whose 
dramas,  at  the  time  of  their  production,  drew  crowded  houses, 
and  one  at  least  of  whose  lively,  clever  songs  is  still  popular 
all  over  the  English-speaking  world.  Henry  Carey's  son, 
George  Savile  Carey,  claimed  that  his  father  was  also  the 
author  (though  this  has  been  disputed)  of  "God  save  the 
King,"  which  was  published  anonymously  in  1742,  and  first 

1  Macaulay's  Histoty  of  England  •  Dictionary  of  National  Biography, 

2  By  the  marriage  of   Philip,  third  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  with  Savile's 
daughter  by   his  second  wife,  Lady  Gertrude  Pierrepont,  they  had  issue 
Philip  Dormer,  afterwards  fourth  Earl  of   Chesterfield,  one  of  the  most 
clever  men  of  his  generation.     His  early  years  were  passed  under  the  care 
of  his  maternal  grandmother,  probably  at  Rufford. 
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became  popular  in  1745,  two  years  after  Carey's  death.     From 
Henry  Carey  descended  the  great  tragedian,  Edmund  Kean. 

William  Savile,  second  Marquis  of  Halifax,  was  born  in 
1665.  From  1689  to  1695  he  sat  in  Parliament  for  Newark, 
where  he  vigorously  defended  his  father  from  attacks  made 
upon  his  conduct.  He  died  in  1700,  and  leaving  no  male  issue, 
the  title  became  extinct.  The  Savile  baronetcy  reverted  to  the 
descendants  of  Sir  George,  the  first  Baronet. 

Sir  George  Savile,  born  in  1726,  the  eighth  Baronet,  and 
only  son  of  Sir  George  Savile,  F.R.S.,  of  Rufford,  was  a 
politician  who  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  Yorkshire 
in  the  first  Parliament  of  George  the  Second.  He  succeeded 
to  his  father's  titles  in  1743.  On  the  occasion  of  the  rebellion 
in  1745,  he  raised  a  company  of  fifty  volunteers  in  three  or 
four  days,  and  was  himself  appointed  captain.  He  was  invited 
to  take  part  in  the  Rockingham  administration,  but  declined. 
In  January,  1775,  Savile  asked  permission  of  the  House  of 
Commons  that  Franklin  might  be  heard  at  the  bar  in  support  of 
an  address  from  the  American  Colonists,  but  the  House  refused 
even  to  receive  the  petition,  by  a  majority  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty.  On  Burke  bringing  in  a  bill  for  composing  the  troubles 
in  America  in  November,  1775,  Savile  gave  him  his  active 
support.  In  1778  he  was  the  author  of  an  Act  for  the  relief  of 
Roman  Catholics  from  certain  obsolete  penalties,  which  passed 
without  a  division. 

He  made  himself  obnoxious  to  the  Gordon  rioters  by 
promoting  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Act,  and  as  a  consequence 
his  house  in  Leicester  Fields  was  burnt  and  plundered  by  the 
rioters.  Burke  records  that  for  four  nights  he  kept  watch  at 
Lord  Rockingham's,  or  Sir  George  Savile's,  whose  houses  were 
garrisoned  by  a  strong  body  of  soldiers. 

He  resigned  his  seat  in  November,  1783,  on  account  of 
illness,  and  died  in  January,  1784,  aged  57. 

As  a  politician  Savile  was  greatly  respected ;  his  character 
was  unimpeachable,  and  he  was  a  man  of  large  fortune.  He 
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won  the  respect  of  all  by  his  unbending  integrity,  and  his 
unostentatious  benevolence.  Lord  Rockingham  relied  greatly 
upon  his  judgment  for  guidance  in  political  matters.  He  was 
refined,  and  distinguished  even  to  excess ;  and  illuminated 
with  a  most  unbounded,  peculiar,  and  original  cast  of  imagina- 
tion. Horace  Walpole  says:  "Though  his  reason  was  sharp,  his 
soul  was  candid,  having  none  of  the  acrimony  or  vengeance  of 
party." '  A  marble  statue  of  Savile  was  erected  in  York 
Minster  at  a  cost  of  ,£1,026.  His  bust  in  marble  is  also  in 
the  Mausoleum  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  Marquis  of 
Rockingham,  at  Wentworth. 

William  Pitt  writes  to  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham  in  1763  : 
"  A  matter  has  opened  which  must  make  me  very  impatient  to 
be  able  to  learn  your  lordship's  sentiments.  ...  I  will  in  this 
critical  situation  venture  to  request  you  to  be  so  good  as  to 
come  immediately  to  town.  May  I  add  that  I  shall  esteem 
it  a  great  favour  if  your  lordship  could  engage  Sir  George 
Savile  to  take  the  same  journey,  to  whom  I  would  write  if 
I  knew  my  letter  would  be  sure  to  find  him.  Be  assured, 
I  shall  think  any  plan  highly  defective  in  which  a  person 
of  such  honour  and  ability  does  not  take  a  share.  .  .  ." 

In  1778  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham  writes  to  Sir  George 
Savile  :— 

"  Mr.  Burke  called  upon  me  this  morning  and  wished  me 
to  apply  to  you  on  behalf  of  his  son,  young  Mr.  Burke,  who 
is  now  of  Christ  Church  College,  and  of  sufficiently  long 
standing  to  be  a  candidate  for  a  fellowship  at  Merton.  I 
understand  there  are  three  vacancies,  and  possibly  there  may 
be  four  by  August  two  years,  which  is  the  time  of  election. 
I  remember  having  applied  to  you  heretofore,  and  I  think 
it  secured  the  success  of  the  candidate.  Who  the  voters  are 
I  don't  know,  nor  do  I  know  that  Mr.  Burke  knows  at  present, 
but  be  they  who  they  may,  the  opinion  is  that  Sir  George 
Savile  has  great  weight  with  many  of  them. 
1  Dictionary  of  National  Biography. 
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"  Burke  is  as  eager  about  it  as  if  it  was  a  much  greater 
matter  of  emolument  or  honour  for  his  son.  In  regard  to  the 
latter,  I  believe  he  thinks  that  your  interesting  yourself  in  his 
son's  favour  would  secure  that  point,  even  though  the  attempt 
was  unsuccessful."  ' 

In  a  letter  from  the  Marquis  to  Sir  George  Savile,  written 
about  the  same  time  as  the  last  from  Wentworth,  something 
may  be  learnt  of  the  habits  of  the  aristocracy  in  the  eighteenth 
century  : — 

".  .  .  I  have  not  suffered  in  health  by  the  fatigues  of 
body  or  of  mind.  I  have  had  a  good  quantity  of  Madeira.  On 
Monday  last  I  was  very  tolerably  drunk  by  5  o'clock,  and 
though  I  went  through  a  variety  of  ceremonies  such  as 
attending  the  assembly,  supping  and  drinking  with  many 
companies.  I  walked  home  about  four  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
after  having  kept  myself  in  fact  continually  drunk  or  elevated 
for  eleven  hours.  I  had  a  very  good  night's  rest,  and  was  not 
at  all  the  worse  for  it  next  day."  2 

Savile  never  married.  The  baronetcy  became  extinct  at 
his  death.  He  devised  the  Brierly  estate  in  Yorkshire,  and 
the  whole  of  the  Irish  estates,  to  his  niece  Mrs.  Foljambe, 
daughter  and  heir  of  his  elder  sister  Arabella,  who  died  in 
1767.  The  bulk  of  his  property  in  Yorkshire  and  Nottingham- 
shire (including  Rufford  and  Thornhill),  he  left  to  the  Hon. 
Richard  Lumley,  a  younger  son  of  his  sister  Barbara,  wife  of 
Richard  Lumley  Saunderson,  fourth  Earl  of  Scarbrough  who 
thereupon  assumed  the  additional  surname  of  Savile,  and  on 
his  succeeding  his  elder  brother  as  sixth  Earl  of  Scarbrough 
in  1807,  and  in  accordance  with  the  shifting  clause  in  the 
will,  to  the  next  brother,  the  Rev.  Hon.  John  Lumley  Savile, 
who  became  the  seventh  Earl  in  1832,  from  whom  Rufford 
has  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  present  owner. 

1  Osberton  MSS. 

2  Historical   Manuscripts   Commission  :    Letters   in     collection    of    F.   J. 
Savile  Foljambe,  Esq. 
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In  the  village  of  Eakring,  near  Rufford,  there  lived  for 
twenty-nine  years  the  Rev.  William  Mompesson,  who  was 
vicar  of  Eyam  in  1665-6  when  the  plague  almost  depopulated 
that  place,  and  whose  name  is  still  held  in  veneration  in 
Derbyshire.  It  was  through  his  exhortation  to  the  people, 
and  his  devotion  to  them,  that  the  disease  was  confined  to 
Eyam.  On  resigning  his  vicarage  at  Eyam  in  1669,  Mom- 
pesson was  presented  by  his  friend  Sir  George  Savile  (Marquis 
of  Halifax)  with  the  living  of  Eakring.  Although  three  years 
had  elapsed  since  the  visitation  of  the  plague  at  Eyam,  the 
inhabitants  of  Eakring  were  so  fearful  of  infection  that  Mom- 
pesson was  refused  admission  to  the  village.  A  small  house 
or  hut  was  erected  for  him  in  the  park  at  Rufford,  where  he 
lived  until  their  fears  were  allayed.  2  A  certain  place  in  the 
fields  adjoining  the  village  is  still  shown  where  for  some  time 
he  was  accustomed  to  preach  under  an  ash-tree  called  the 
Pulpit  Ash  ;  and  the  tree  having  been  blown  down,  the  late 
Lord  Savile  erected  a  cross  to  mark  the  spot,  also  planting  an 
ash-tree  there  about  twenty  years  ago.  Mompesson  died  in 
1708,  and  was  buried  in  the  chancel  of  Eakring  Church,  where 
here  is  a  tablet  of  brass  to  his  memory. 

It  is  stated  in  Harrod's  History  of  Mansfield  that  Bilsthorpe 
Church,  a  short  distance  from  Rufford,  is  the  burial  place  of  Dr. 
William  Chappell,  Bishop  of  Cork  and  Ross,  in  Ireland.  He 
was  a  native  of  Mansfield,  and  received  his  early  education  in 
that  town.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  clever  reasoner,  and 
very  notable  disputant.  He  got  the  name  of  killing  his  re- 
spondent by  this  accident :  "  At  the  public  opening  commemora- 
tion ceremony  at  Cambridge,  solemnised  in  the  presence  of 
King  James  the  First,  Dr.  Chappell  opposed  the  respondent  so 
closely  and  subtilly  that  he,  not  being  able  to  solve  or  answer 
his  argument,  fell  into  a  swoon  ;  so  that  the  King  to  hold  up 
the  commencement  undertook  to  maintain  the  thesis,  which  Dr. 
Chappell  pressed  so  home,  that  the  King  thanked  God  the 
2  Wood's  History  of  Eyam. 
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opponent  was  his  subject,  and  not  another's,  lest  he  should  lose 
his  throne  as  well  as  the  chair." 

In  the  beginning  of  the  rebellion  of  the  seventeenth  century 
the  bishop  came  to  reside  in  England.  He  died  at  Derby 
in  1649. 
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NEWSTEAD,  the  Monastery  of  Sherwood  Forest,  was  founded 
by  Henry  II.  in  contrition  for  the  murder  of  Thomas  a  Becket, 
as  a  priory  of  Black  Canons  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustine, 
who  professed  great  austerity  of  life.  It  was  frequently  visited 
by  the  Kings  of  England,  and  was  richly  endowed  by  many 
friends;  among  others,  Edward  I.,  in  1304,  granted  thirty- 
eight  acres  of  the  land  in  Sherwood  to  this  convent. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  last  century,  when  Washington 
Irving  was  on  a  visit  to  Colonel  Wildman  at  Newstead,  he 
described  the  Abbey  as  "  one  of  the  finest  specimens  in 
existence  of  those  quaint  and  romantic  piles,  half  castle,  half 
convent,  which  remain  as  monuments  of  the  olden  times  of 
England.  It  stands,  too,  in  the  midst  of  a  legendary 
neighbourhood  ;  being  in  the  heart  of  Sherwood,  and  sur- 
rounded by  the  haunts  of  Robin  Hood  and  his  band  of  outlaws, 
so  famous  in  ancient  ballad  and  nursery  tale.  It  is  true  the 
forest  scarcely  exists  now  but  in  name,  and  the  tract  of  country 
over  which  it  once  extended  its  broad  solitudes  and  shades, 
is  now  an  open  and  smiling  region,  cultivated  with  parks  and 
farms,  and  enlivened  with  villages." 

The  family  of  the  Byrons,  into  whose  possession  at  the 
dissolution  of  the  monasteries  the  Abbey  came,  is  of  great 
antiquity.  In  the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror  they  had 
large  possessions  in  various  parts  of  England.  Ralph  de  Byron, 
who  was  the  direct  ancestor  of  the  present  Lord  Byron,  held 
Manors  in  Nottinghamshire  and  Derbyshire  in  the  twentieth 
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year  of  the  Conqueror's  reign.  To  this  Ralph  succeeded 
Hugh  de  Byron,  who  was  lord  of  the  Castle  of  Horestan, 
and  in  the  reign  of  King  Stephen  gave  to  the  monastery  of 
Lenton  the  church  of  Oscington.  Another  Hugh  de  Byron, 
also  Lord  of  Horestan,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  being  wishful 
to  lead  a  holy  life,  professed  himself  a  monk,  and  held  the 
hermitage  of  Kersale,  belonging  to  the  priory  of  Lenton. 

In  1485,  Sir  John  Byron  of  Clayton,  taking  part  with 
Henry,  Earl  of  Richmond  (afterwards  Henry  VII.),  received 
the  honour  of  knighthood  soon  after  the  Earl's  landing  at 
Milford,  and  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Bosworth  Field. 
Byron  was  appointed  Constable  of  Nottingham  Castle,  and 
Master  of  the  Forest  of  Sherwood.  He  died  without  issue, 
leaving  his  brother  Nicholas  his  heir,  who  was  created  a 
Knight  of  the  Bath  on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  Prince 
Arthur  in  1501.  Sir  Nicholas  Byron  married  Joan,  daughter 
of  Sir  John  Bushier,  and  died  in  1503-4,  leaving  John  his 
son  and  heir,  and  five  daughters,  the  youngest  of  whom, 
Dorothy,  married  Edmund  Pierrepont,  of  Holme-Pierrepont, 
in  Notts.  His  only  son,  Sir  John  Byron,  on  the  dissolution 
of  the  monasteries  had  a  grant  by  Henry  VIII.,  in  1540,  of  the 
Priory  of  Newstead,  with  the  Manor  and  Rectory  of  Papilwick 
and  the  surrounding  closes  about  the  priory  and  commons 
in  Ravenshede  and  Kygell,  in  the  forest.  From  that  time 
Newstead  became  the  principal  seat  of  the  family,  and  passed 
in  regular  descent  to  John,  the  first  Lord  Byron,  who  was 
Lieutenant  of  the  Tower  in  1641.  On  the  breaking  out  of 
the  rebellion  in  1642,  Byron  joined  the  King  when  he  hoisted 
his  standard  at  Nottingham,  with  a  body  of  men-at-arms 
and  a  large  sum  of  money  for  the  King's  service.  After  the 
battle  of  Newbury,  Byron  was  rewarded  for  his  services  by 
the  title  of  Lord  Byron  of  Rochdale.  During  the  time  of 
the  Commonwealth  he  joined  the  Queen's  Court  at  Paris,  and 
was  appointed  superintendent-general  of  the  household  of 
the  Duke  of  York.  His  lordship  died  without  issue  in  1652,. 
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and  was  succeeded  by  Richard,  his  next  brother,  the  second 
Lord  Byron,  who  was  conspicuous  for  his  valour  at  the  battle 
of  Edgehill.  He  married,  first,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  George 
Rossel,  by  whom  he  had  William,  his  son  and  heir,  and  four 
other  sons  who  died  young,  and  five  daughters.  He  married 
secondly,  Elizabeth,  youngest  daughter  of  Sir  George  Booth, 
of  Dunham  Massey,  but  by  her  he  had  no  issue.  He  died 
in  1679,  and  was  interred  at  Hucknall  Torkard,  where  a 
monument  is  erected  to  his  memory.1  William,  third  Lord 
Byron,  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John,  Lord  Chaworth, 
and  by  her  had  ten  children.  He  died  on  November  13,  1695, 
and  was  buried  at  Hucknall  Torkard.  William,  his  successor, 
the  fourth  Lord,  was  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  bedchamber 
to  George,  Prince  of  Denmark.  He  married  as  his  second 
wife  the  Lady  Frances  Williamina,  daughter  of  William 
Bentinck,  Earl  of  Portland,  and  by  her  he  had  three  sons. 
He  married  thirdly,  Frances,  daughter  of  Lord  Berkeley,  of 
Stratton.  William,  the  fifth  Lord  Byron,  was  born  in  1722. 
John,  brother  of  the  fifth  Lord,  was  born  in  1723,  afterwards 
Admiral  Byron.  Isabella,  daughter  of  the  fourth  Lord  Byron, 
became  wife  of  the  fourth,  and  mother  of  the  fifth  Earl  of 
Carlisle.2 

The  fifth  Lord,  in  his  father's  lifetime,  took  early  to  the 
sea  service.  In  1738  he  was  appointed  lieutenant  of  his 
Majesty's  ship  Falkland,  and  afterwards  of  the  Victory,  which 
he  had  the  good  fortune  to  leave  just  before  the  great  ship 
was  lost.  He  succeeded  to  the  title  and  estates  in  1736,  and 
is  represented  as  a  man  of  irritable  passions  and  vindictive 
temper,  in  the  indulgence  of  which  an  incident  occurred  that 

1  The  inscription  on    this  monument  concludes  as  follows  :    "  In   the 
same  vault  is  interred  the    Lady  Elizabeth,  his  first  wife,  ...  by  whom 
he  had  ten  children ;  and  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  his  second  wife,  daughter 
to  Sir  George  Booth,  Bart.,  who  appointed  this  monument  to  be  erected 
to  the  memory  of  her  dear  husband,  and,  for  her  great  piety  and  goodness, 
acquired  a  name  better  than  that  of  sons  and  daughters." 

2  Collins'  Peerage  of  England. 
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gave  a  turn  to  his  whole  character  and  life  ;  and,  indeed, 
affected  the  fortunes  of  the  Abbey.  He  quarrelled  with  his 
neighbour,  Mr.  Chaworth,  the  proprietor  of  Annesley  Hall, 
his  kinsman  and  friend.  Being  together  in  London,  in 
1765,  in  a  chamber  of  the  Star  and  Garter  Tavern  in 
Pall  Mall,  Byron  insisted  on  settling  their  quarrel  upon  the 
spot  by  single  combat.  They  fought  without  seconds,  by 
the  dim  light  of  a  candle,  and  Mr.  Chaworth,  although 
the  most  expert  swordsman,  was  mortally  wounded. 
Lord  Byron  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  and  afterwards 
tried  before  the  House  of  Lords,  where  he  was  found  guilty 
of  manslaughter,  but  exempted  from  punishment  as  a  peer. 
He  retired,  a  marked  man,  to  the  Abbey,  where  he  shut  himself 
up  to  brood  over  his  disgrace  ;  grew  gloomy,  morose,  and 
indulged  in  fits  of  passion  that  made  him  the  theme  of  rural 
wonder.  It  is  said  that  he  threw  Lady  Byron  into  the  lake 
in  front  of  the  Abbey,  where  she  would  have  been  drowned 
but  for  the  timely  aid  of  the  gardener.  Being  displeased  at 
the  marriage  of  his  son  and  heir,  he  displayed  inordinate 
malignity  towards  him.  Not  being  able  to  cut  off  the  suc- 
cession to  the  estate,  he  endeavoured  to  injure  it  as  much 
as  possible,  so  that  it  might  come  a  mere  wreck  into  his 
hands.  He  was  baffled  in  this  unnatural  revenge  by  the 
premature  death  of  his  son,  and  passed  the  remainder  of  his 
days  in  his  deserted  and  dilapidated  halls,  brooding  amidst 
the  scenes  he  had  laid  desolate.  He  was  spoken  of  as 
the  "wicked  lord";  he  encumbered  his  estates  and  made 
a  sale  of  the  Rochdale  property.  His  children  and  his  only 
grandson  (the  son  of  his  son  by  the  daughter  of  his  brother 
John,  the  Admiral)  died  before  him.  Admiral  Byron  had 
two  sons — John,  the  father  of  the  poet,  and  George  Anson 
(ancestor  of  the  present  peer),  and  three  daughters,  one  of 
whom  became  wife  of  her  cousin,  the  son  of  the  fifth  Lord  ; 
another  married  Colonel  Leigh,  by  whom  she  was  mother 
of  another  Colonel  Leigh,  who  married  his  cousin  Augusta, 
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daughter  of  John  Byron,  the  Admiral's  eldest  son.  This  John 
Byron  was  known  as  "  Mad  Jack."  He  married  the  Marchioness 
of  Carnarvon  after  her  divorce  from  the  Duke  of  Leeds.  She 
became  Baroness  Conyers  on  the  death  of  her  father  ;  and 
he  had  by  her  a  daughter  Augusta,  who  married  Colonel 
Leigh  in  1807.  Lady  Conyers'  death,  in  France,  deprived 
her  husband  of  an  income  of  ,£4,000  a  year.  He  soon  after 
met  at  Bath  a  Miss  Catherine  Gordon,  of  Gicht,  with  a  fortune 
of  .£23,000.  The  pair  were  married  at  St.  Michael's  Church  in 
that  city,  in  1785.  John  Byron  took  his  second  wife  to 
France,  squandered  a  great  part  of  her  property,  and  returned  to 
England,  where  their  only  child,  George  Gordon,  was  born 
in  Holies  Street,  London. 

John  Byron's  creditors  became  pressing.  His  daughter 
Augusta  was  sent  to  her  grandmother,  the  Dowager  Countess 
Holderness.  Mrs.  Byron  returned  to  Scotland,  took  lodgings 
in  Queen  Street,  Aberdeen,  and  lived  upon  ,£150  a  year, 
the  interest  on  ,£3,000,  the  remnant  of  her  fortune.  She  was 
followed  to  Aberdeen  by  her  husband.  With  money  got 
from  his  wife,  or  his  sister  Mrs.  Leigh,  he  escaped  to  France 
in  1791,  and  died  at  Valenciennes  in  the  same  year.1 

On  the  death  of  his  grand-uncle,  the  fifth  Lord  Byron, 
the  next  heir,  George  Gordon,  having  become  a  ward  in 
Chancery,  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  being  the  son  of  the  deceased 
Lord's  sister,  was  appointed  his  guardian,  and  in  the  autumn 
of  1798  Mrs.  Byron  and  her  son,  attended  by  their  faithful 
May  Gray,  left  Aberdeen  for  Newstead. 

Mrs.  Byron  settled  at  Nottingham,  and  sent  her  son  to 
be  educated  there  by  a  Mr.  Rogers.  In  1799  he  was  taken 
to  London  by  his  mother  and  put  under  the  charge  of  Dr. 
Glennie,  of  Dulwich,  preparatory  to  entering  a  public  school. 
In  the  summer  of  1801  he  went  to  Harrow. 

To  a  shy  disposition    such    as    Byron's   was   in  his  youth, 
the  transition  from  a  quiet  scholastic  establishment    like    that 
1  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  ;  Collins'  Peerage  of  England. 
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he  had  been  attending  at  Dulwich  to  the  bustle  of  a  great 
public  school  was  sufficiently  trying.  From  his  own  account, 
for  the  first  year  and  a  half  he  hated  Harrow.  The  activity 
and  the  sociableness  of  his  nature,  however,  conquered  this 
repugnance,  and  from  being,  as  he  says,  a  most  unpopular  boy, 
he  rose  at  length  to  be  a  leader  of  all  the  sports,  schemes,  and 
mischief  of  the  school.  After  some  continuance  at  Harrow, 
and  when  the  powers  of  his  mind  began  to  expand,  Lord 
Carlisle,  his  guardian,  desired  to  see  the  head  master  in 
London.  Dr.  Drury  waited  upon  his  lordship,  and  in  reply 
to  the  Earl's  inquiry  respecting  Byron's  abilities,  replied, 
"  He  has  talents,  my  lord,  that  will  add  lustre  to  his  rank." 
"Indeed!"  said  his  lordship,  with  a  degree  of  surprise  that, 
according  to  the  master's  opinion,  did  not  express  the  satis- 
faction expected. 

Byron,  in  his  note-book,  records  that  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the 
future  statesman,  and  he  were  form  fellows,  and  on  good  terms, 
but  that  his  brother  was  his  more  intimate  friend.  "  As  a 
scholar  he  was  greatly  my  superior  ;  out  of  school  I  was  always 
in  scrapes,  and  he  never." 

While  Lord  Byron  and  Mr.  Peel  were  at  Harrow  together, 
a  tyrant,  some  few  years  older,  whose  name  was  -  — ,  claimed 
a  right  to  fag  little  Peel,  which  claim  (whether  rightly  or 
wrongly  I  know  not),  Peel  resisted.  His  resistance,  however, 
was  in  vain  :  -  -  not  only  subdued  him,  but  determined 
also  to  punish  the  refractory  slave  ;  and  proceeded  forthwith 
to  put  the  determination  in  practice  by  inflicting  a  kind  of 
bastinado  on  the  inner  fleshy  side  of  the  boy's  arm,  which, 
during  the  operation,  was  twisted  round  with  some  degree 
of  technical  skill  to  render  the  pain  more  acute.  While  the 
stripes  were  succeeding  each  other,  and  poor  Peel  was  writhing 
under  them,  Byron  saw  and  felt  for  the  misery  of  his  friend, 
and  although  he  knew  he  was  not  strong  enough  to  fight  - 
with  any  hope  of  success,  and  that  it  was  dangerous  even 
to  approach  him,  he  advanced  to  the  scene  of  action,  and  with 
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a  blush  of  rage,  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  a  voice  trembling  with 

terror  and  indignation,   asked  very  humbly   if would  be 

pleased  to  tell  him  how  many  stripes  he  meant  to  inflict. 
"Why,"  returned  the  executioner,  "you  little  rascal,  what  is 
that  to  you?"  "Because,  if  you  please,"  said  Byron,  holding 
out  his  arm,  "I  would  take  half!" 

There  is  a  mixture  of  simplicity  and  magnanimity  in  this 
little  trait  which  is  truly  heroic.  It  is  but  rarely  that  the 
friendship  of  manhood  is  capable  of  anything  half  so  generous. 
In  spite  of  Byron's  lameness  his  strength  of  arm  made  him 
formidable.  While  at  Harrow  he  fought  Lord  Calthorpe  for 
writing  "  d d  atheist  "  under  his  name. 

On  leaving  Bath,  Mrs.  Byron  took  up  her  abode  in  lodgings 
at  Nottingham,  Newstead  Abbey  being  at  that  time  let  to 
Lord  Grey  de  Ruthyn — and  during  the  Harrow  vacations  of 
this  year  she  was  joined  there  by  her  son.  So  attached  was  he 
to  Newstead  that  even  to  be  in  its  neighbourhood  was  a  delight 
to  him,  and  there  he  became  acquainted  with  Lord  Grey.  An 
intimacy  soon  sprang  up  between  him  and  his  noble  tenant, 
and  an  apartment  at  the  Abbey  was  from  thenceforth  always 
at  his  service.  To  the  family  of  Miss  Chaworth,  of  Annesley, 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Newstead,  he  had  been 
made  known  some  time  before  in  London,  and  now  renewed 
his  acquaintance  with  them.  The  young  heiress  herself  com- 
bined with  many  worldly  advantages  that  encircled  her  that 
of  personal  beauty  and  a  disposition  the  most  amiable. 
Though  already  fully  alive  to  her  charms,  it  was  at  the  period 
of  which  we  are  speaking  that  the  young  poet  seems  to  have 
drunk  deepest  of  that  fascination  whose  effects  were  to  be 
so  lasting. 

The  six  weeks  passed  as  a  dream  amongst  the  beautiful 
flowers  of  Annesley.  Byron  was  scarcely  sixteen  years  of  age, 
Mary  Chaworth  was  two  years  older,  but  his  heart  was  beyond 
his  age,  and  his  tenderness  for  her  was  deep  and  passionate. 
His  love  for  Miss  Chaworth,  to  use  Lord  Byron's  own 
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expression,  was  "  the  romance  of  the  most  romantic  period 
of  his  life." 

And  with  the  vacation  ended  this  brief  romance.  Byron 
returned  to  school  deeply  enamoured,  but  if  he  had  really 
made  any  impression  on  Miss  Chaworth's  heart,  it  was  too 
slight  to  stand  the  test  of  absence.  She  was  at  that  age  when 
a  female  soon  changes  from  the  girl  to  the  woman,  and  leaves 
her  boyish  lovers  far  behind  her.  While  Byron  was  pursuing 
his  school-boy  studies,  she  was  mingling  with  society,  and  met 
with  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Musters,  remarkable,  it  is  said, 
for  manly  beauty.  He  wooed  and  won  her,  and  when  Lord 
Byron  next  met  her,  he  learned  to  his  dismay  that  she  was 
the  affianced  bride  of  another. 

With  that  pride  of  spirit  which  always  distinguished  him, 
he  controlled  his  feelings  and  maintained  a  serene  countenance. 
He  even  affected  to  speak  calmly  of  her  approaching  nuptials. 
"  The  next  time  I  see  you,"  said  he,  "  I  suppose  you  will  be 
Mrs.  Chaworth?"  (she  was  to  retain  her  family  name).  Her 
reply  was,  "  I  hope  so." 

Byron  took  up  his  abode  at  Newstead  in  1808.  The  Abbey 
was  in  a  ruinous  state,  and  his  fortune  was  not  sufficient  to 
put  the  building  in  order,  nor  to  maintain  the  house  in  the 
state  kept  by  his  ancestors.  Some  of  the  rooms  he  restored 
so  as  to  provide  his  mother  with  a  comfortable  habitation. 
Still,  he  felt  a  pride  in  the  old  edifice ;  its  very  dreary  and 
dismantled  state  addressed  itself  to  his  poetical  imagination. 
"Come  what  may,"  he  said,  "Newstead  and  I  stand  or  fall 
together.  I  have  now  lived  on  the  spot,  I  have  fixed  my  heart 
upon  it,  and  no  pressure,  present  or  future,  shall  induce  me  to 
barter  the  last  vestige  of  our  inheritance.  I  have  that  pride 
within  me  which  will  enable  me  to  support  difficulties.  Could 
I  obtain  in  exchange  for  Newstead  Abbey  the  first  fortune 
in  the  country,  I  would  reject  the  proposition." 

His  residence  at  the  Abbey  was  fitful  and  uncertain.  He 
left  England  in  1809,  and  was  abroad  two  years.  In  iSiohis 
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pecuniary  difficulties  came  to  a  crisis.  Within  a  fortnight  of 
his  return  to  England,  in  i8ir,  Mrs.  Byron  died.  In  1812  he 
was  compelled  to  act  on  the  advice  of  his  men  of  business,  who 
had  repeatedly  urged  him  to  sell  the  Abbey.  An  agreement 
was  made  to  dispose  of  Newstead  for  ;£  140,000.  This, 
however,  was  not  carried  out ;  two  years  afterwards,  the  intend- 
ing purchaser  withdrew,  forfeiting  .£25,000.  In  November, 
1817,  the  estate  was  eventually  disposed  of  for  ninety  thousand 
guineas,  and  passed  into  the  hands  of  Lord  Byron's  schoolfellow 
and  friend,  Colonel  Wildman. 

On  his  sale  of  Newstead,  Byron  wrote  in  his  journal  : 
"  It  cost  me  more  than  words  to  part  with  it,  and  to  have  parted 
with  it,  what  I  do  ?  or  what  becomes  of  me  ?  but  let  me 
remember  Job's  saying,  and  console  myself  with  being  a 
living  man." 

Few  men  write  so  charmingly  as  Washington  Irving  of  such 
incidents  as  the  life-long  love  of  Lord  Byron  for  the 
heiress  of  Annesley.  More  than  a  hundred  years  have  gone 
by  since  the  poet  met  Mary  Chaworth ;  and,  when  Irving, 
thirty  years  afterwards,  was  on  a  visit  to  Colonel  Wildman  at 
Newstead,  he  was  told  that  Annesley  was  shut  up,  neglected, 
and  almost  in  a  state  of  desolation,  that  Mr.  Musters  rarely 
visited  it,  residing  with  his  family  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Nottingham.  Notwithstanding  this  report,  he  set  out  on 
horseback,  along  with  Colonel  Wildman,  and  the  great 
Newfoundland  dog  Boatswain,  to  visit  the  old  hall.  The 
narrative  of  what  he  saw  and  heard  there  will  never  cease  to 
interest  all  who  admire  the  great  poet.  He  says  :— 

"  In  the  course  of  our  ride  we  visited  a  spot  memorable  in 
the  love  story.  It  was  the  scene  of  the  parting  interview 
between  Byron  and  Miss  Chaworth  prior  to  her  marriage. 
A  long  ridge  of  upland  advances  into  the  valley  of  Newstead 
like  a  promontory  into  a  lake,  and  was  formerly  crowned  by 
a  beautiful  grove,  a  landmark  to  the  neighbouring  country. 
The  grove  and  promontory  are  graphically  described  by  Lord 
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Byron   in    his    '  Dream,'   and    an   exquisite   picture   given   of 
himself  and  the  lovely  object  of  his  boyish  idolatry  : — 


" '  I  saw  two  beings  in  the  hues  of  youth 
Standing  upon  a  hill,  a  gentle  hill, 
Green,  and  of  mild  declivity,  the  last 
As  'twere  the  cape  of  a  long  ridge  of  such, 
Save  that  there  was  no  sea  to  lave  its  base, 
But  a  most  living  landscape,  and  the  wave 
Of  woods  and  cornfields,  and  the  abodes  of  men 
Scatter'd  at  intervals,  and  wreathing  smoke 
Arising  from  such  rustic  roofs  ; — the  hill 
Was  crown'd  with  a  peculiar  diadem 
Of  trees,  in  circular  array,  so  fixed, 
Not  by  the  sport  of  nature,  but  of  man  : 
These  two,  a  maiden  and  a  youth,  were  there 
Gazing — the  one  on  all  that  was  beneath, 
Fair  as  herself — but  the  boy  gazed  on  her  ; 
And  both  were  fair,  the  one  was  beautiful : 
And  both  were  young — yet  not  alike  in  youth. 
As  the  sweet  moon  on  the  horizon's  verge, 
The  maid  was  on  the  eve  of  womanhood  : 
The  boy  had  fewer  summers,  but  his  heart 
Had  far  outgrown  his  years,  and  to  his  eye 
There  was  but  one  beloved  face  on  earth, 
And  that  was  shining  on  him.' 


"  I  stood  upon  the  spot  consecrated  by  this  memorable 
interview.  Below  me  extended  the  'living  landscape,'  once 
contemplated  by  the  loving  pair;  the  gentle  valley  of  Newstead 
diversified  by  woods  and  cornfields,  the  village  spires,  and 
gleams  of  water,  and  the  distant  towers  and  pinnacles  of  the 
venerable  Abbey.  The  diadem  of  trees,  however,  was  gone. 
The  attention  drawn  to  it  by  the  poet,  and  the  romantic 
manner  in  which  he  had  associated  it  with  his  early  passion 
for  Mary  Chaworth,  had  nettled  the  irritable  feelings  of  her 
husband,  who  had  but  ill  brooked  the  poetic  celebrity  conferred 
on  his  wife  by  the  enamoured  verses  of  another.  The 
celebrated  grove  stood  on  his  estate,  and  in  a  fit  of  spleen  he 
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ordered  it  to  be  levelled  with  the  dust.  The  hand  that  laid  it 
low  is  execrated  by  every  pilgrim  ! 

"  Descending  the  hill,  we  soon  entered  upon  a  part  of  what 
once  was  Annesley  Park,  and  rode  amongst  time-worn  oaks 
and  elms  with  ivy  clambering  about  their  trunks,  and  rooks' 
nests  among  their  branches,  and  came  to  the  gate-house  of 
Annesley  Hall.  It  was  an  old  brick  building,  that  might  have 
served  as  an  outpost  or  barbican  to  the  Hall  during  the  civil 
wars,  when  every  gentleman's  house  was  liable  to  become  a 
fortress.  Loopholes  were  still  visible  in  its  walls,  but  the 
peaceful  ivy  had  mantled  the  sides,  overrun  the  roof,  and 
almost  buried  the  ancient  clock  in  front,  that  still  marked  the 
waning  hours  of  its  decay.  Immediately  opposite  the  gate- 
house was  the  Hall  itself,  a  rambling  pile,  patched  and  pieced 
at  various  times,  and  in  various  tastes,  with  gable  ends,  stone 
balustrades  and  enormous  chimneys  that  strutted  out  like 
buttresses  from  the  walls. 

"  We  applied  for  admission  at  the  front  door,  which  was 
under  a  heavy  porch.  The  portal  was  strongly  barricaded, 
and  our  knocking  was  echoed  by  waste  and  empty  halls. 
Everything  bore  the  appearance  of  abandonment.  After  a 
time,  however,  our  knocking  summoned  a  solitary  tenant  from 
some  remote  corner  of  the  pile  :  it  was  a  decent-looking  little 
dame,  who  emerged  from  a  side-door  at  a  distance,  and  seemed 
a  worthy  inmate  of  the  antiquated  mansion  ;  she  had,  in  fact, 
grown  old  with  it.  Her  name,  she  said,  was  Nanny  Marsden  ; 
if  she  lived  until  next  August,  she  would  be  seventy-one.  A 
great  part  of  her  life  had  been  passed  in  the  Hall ;  and  when 
the  family  had  removed  to  Nottingham,  she  had  been  left  in 
charge  of  it.  The  barricading  of  the  front  of  the  house  was 
done  in  consequence  of  the  riots  which  had  recently  taken 
place  at  Nottingham,  when  her  master's  house  was  sacked  by 
the  mob. 

"Guided  by  the  worthy  little  custodian  of  the  fortress,  we 
entered  through  the  sally  port  by  which  she  had  issued  forth, 
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and  soon  found  ourselves  in  a  spacious  but  somewhat  gloomy 
hall.  Everything  around  had  the  air  of  an  old-fashioned 
country  squire's  establishment.  About  the  hall  were  hung 
portraits  of  racehorses,  hunters,  and  favourite  dogs,  mingled 
indiscriminately  with  family  pictures. 

"  As  we  were  strolling  about  the  mansion,  our  four-footed 
attendant,  Boatswain,  followed  leisurely,  as  if  taking  a  survey 
of  the  premises.  I  turned  to  rebuke  him  for  his  intrusion  ;  but 
the  moment  the  old  housekeeper  understood  he  had  belonged 
to  Lord  Byron,  her  heart  seemed  to  yearn  towards  him.  '  Nay, 
nay,'  exclaimed  she,  '  let  him  alone — let  him  go  where  he 
pleases;  he's  welcome.  Ah,  dear  me!  If  he  lived  here  I 
should  take  great  care  of  him — he  should  want  for  nothing. 
Well,'  continued  she,  fondling  him,  '  who  would  have  thought  I 
should  see  a  dog  of  Lord  Byron's  in  Annesley  Hall ! ' 

"  '  I  suppose,  then,'  said  I,  'you  recollect  something  of  Lord 
Byron  when  he  used  to  visit  here?'  'Ah,  bless  him,'  cried 
she,  '  that  I  do !  He  used  to  ride  over  here  and  stay  three 
days  at  a  time,  and  sleep  in  the  blue  room.  Ah,  poor  fellow, 
he  was  very  much  taken  with  my  young  mistress  ;  he  used  to 
walk  about  the  garden  and  the  terrace  with  her,  and  seemed 
to  love  the  very  ground  she  trod  on  ;  he  used  to  call  her  his 
bright  morning  star  of  Annesley.' 

"  I  felt  the  beautiful  poetic  phrase  thrill  through  me.  'You 
appear  to  like  the  memory  of  Lord  Byron  ?'  said  I. 

"'Ah  sir,  why  should  not  I?  He  was  always  main  good 
to  me  when  he  came  here.  Well,  well !  they  say  it  is  a  pity 
he  and  my  young  lady  did  not  make  a  match  !  Her  mother 
would  have  liked  it.  He  was  always  a  welcome  guest,  and 
some  think  it  would  have  been  well  for  him  to  have  had  her — 
but  it  was  not  to  be.  He  went  away  to  school,  and  then  Mr. 
Musters  saw  her,  and  so  things  took  their  course.' 

"The  simple  soul  then  showed  us  into  the  favourite  sitting- 
room  of  Miss  Chaworth,  with  a  small  flower-garden  under  the 
window  in  which  she  had  delighted.  In  this  room  Byron  used 
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to  sit  and  listen  to  her  as  she  played  and  sang.     He  himself 
gives  us  a  glowing  picture  of  his  mute  idolatry  :— 


"  .  .  .  '  she  was  his  sight, 

For  his  eye  followed  hers,  and  saw  with  hers, 
Which  coloured  all  his  objects.     He  had  ceased 
To  live  within  himself ;  she  was  his  life, 
The  ocean  to  the  river  of  his  thoughts, 
Which  terminated  all :  upon  a  tone, 
A  touch  of  hers,  his  blood  would  ebb  and  flow, 
And  his  cheek  change  tempestuously — his  heart 
Unknowing  of  its  cause  of  agony.' 

"  We  continued  our  stroll  about  the  waste  apartments. 
Some  of  them  were  hung  with  family  portraits,  among  which 
was  pointed  out  that  of  the  Mr.  Chaworth  who  was  killed 
by  the  wicked  Lord  Byron. 

"  These  dismal-looking  portraits  had  a  powerful  effect  upon 
the  imagination  of  the  stripling  poet.  He  used  at  first,  though 
offered  a  bed  at  Annesley,  to  return  every  night  to  Newstead 
to  sleep,  alleging  as  a  reason  that  he  was  afraid  of  the  family 
pictures  of  the  Chaworths,  that  he  fancied  they  had  taken  a 
grudge  to  him  on  account  of  the  duel,  and  would  come  down 
from  their  frames  at  night  and  haunt  him.  At  length,  one 
evening,  he  said  gravely  to  Miss  Chaworth  and  her  cousin  : 
'  In  going  home  last  night  I  saw  a  bogle,'  which  Scotch  term 
being  unintelligible  to  the  young  ladies,  he  explained  that  he 
had  seen  '  a  ghost'  and  would  not  therefore  return  to 
Newstead  that  evening.  From  that  time,  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  visit,  he  always  slept  at  Annesley,  which  was 
interrupted  only  by  a  short  excursion  to  Matlock  and  Castleton, 
in  which  he  had  the  happiness  of  accompanying  Miss  Chaworth 
and  her  party. 

"  From  the  rear  of  the  Hall  we  walked  out  into  the  garden, 
about  which  Byron  used  to  stroll  and  loiter  in  company  with 
Miss  Chaworth.  It  was  laid  out  in  the  old  French  style; — 
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there  was  a  long  terraced  walk  with  heavy  stone  balustrades 
and  sculptured  urns,  overrun  with  ivy  and  evergreens.  A 
neglected  shrubbery  bordered  one  side  of  the  terrace,  with 
a  lofty  grove  inhabited  by  a  venerable  community  of  rooks. 
Great  flights  of  steps  led  down  from  the  terrace  to  a  flower 
garden,  laid  out  in  formal  plots. 

"  The  retired  and  quiet  garden,  once  a  little  sequestered 
world  of  love  and  romance,  was  now  all  matted  and  wild,  yet 
was  beautiful  even  in  its  decay.  Its  air  of  neglect  and  desola- 
tion was  in  unison  with  the  fortunes  of  the  two  beings  who  had 
once  walked  here  in  the  freshness  of  youth,  and  life,  and 
beauty.  The  garden,  like  their  young  hearts,  had  gone  to 
waste  and  ruin. 

"  Returning  to  the  Hall,  we  now  visited  a  chamber  built 
over  the  porch,  or  grand  entrance  :  it  was  in  a  ruinous 
condition,  the  ceiling  having  fallen  in  and  the  floor  given  way. 
This,  however,  is  a  chamber  rendered  interesting  by  poetical 
associations.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  oratory  alluded  to  by 
Lord  Byron  in  his  '  Dream,'  wherein  he  pictures  his  departure 
from  Annesley,  after  learning  that  Mary  Chaworth  was 
engaged  to  be  married  :— 

"  Yet,"  Irving  adds,  "notwithstanding  what  he  asserts  in  the 
verses  last  quoted,  he  did  pass  the  '  hoary  threshold '  of 
Annesley  again.  It  was,  however,  after  the  lapse  of  several 
years,  during  which  he  had  grown  up  to  manhood,  had  passed 
through  the  ordeal  of  pleasures  and  tumultuous  passions,  and 
had  felt  the  influence  of  other  charms.  Miss  Chaworth,  too, 
had  become  a  wife  and  mother,  and  he  dined  at  Annesley 
at  the  invitation  of  her  husband." 

He  thus  met  the  object  of  his  early  idolatry  in  the  very 
scene  of  his  tender  devotions,  which,  as  he  says,  her  smiles  had 
once  made  a  heaven  to  him.  He  was  in  the  very  chamber 
where  he  had  so  often  listened  entranced  to  the  witchery  of 
her  voice,  these  were  the  same  instruments  and  music  ;  there 
lay  her  flower  garden  beneath  the  window,  and  the  walks 
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through  which  he  had  wandered  with  her  in  the  intoxication 
of  youthful  love.  Can  we  wonder  that,  amidst  the  tender 
recollections,  the  fond  passion  of  his  boyhood  should  rush  back 
in  full  current  to  his  heart  ? 

He  was  himself  surprised  at  this  sudden  revulsion  of  his 
feelings,  but  he  had  acquired  self-possession  and  could 
command  them.  His  firmness,  however,  was  doomed  to 
undergo  a  further  trial.  While  seated  by  the  object  of  his 
secret  devotions,  with  all  these  recollections  throbbing  in  his 
bosom,  her  infant  daughter  was  brought  into  the  room.  At 
the  sight  of  the  child  he  started  :  it  dispelled  the  last  lingerings 
of  his  dream.1 

The  conflict  of  feelings  that  raged  within  his  bosom 
throughout  this  fond  and  tender,  yet  painful  and  embarrassing 
visit  is  touchingly  depicted  in  lines  which  he  wrote  immediately 
afterwards  ;  and  which,  though  not  addressed  to  her  by  name, 
are  evidently  intended  for  the  eye  and  the  heart  of  the  fair 
Lady  of  Annesley. 

Being  thus  put  upon  the  traces  of  this  love  story,  Irving 
says :  "  I  cannot  refrain  from  threading  them  out,  as  they 
appear  from  time  to  time  in  various  passages  of  Lord  Byron's 
works.  During  his  subsequent  rambles  in  the  East,  when 
time  and  distance  had  softened  away  his  'early  romance' 
almost  into  the  remembrance  of  a  pleasing  and  tender  dream, 
he  received  accounts  of  the  object  of  it,  which  represented  her, 
still  in  her  paternal  Hall  among  her  native  bowers  of  Annesley, 
surrounded  by  a  blooming  and  beautiful  family,  yet  a  prey 
to  secret  and  withering  melancholy."2 

The  cause  of  her  grief  was  a  matter  of  rural  comment  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Newstead  and  Annesley.  It  was 

1  In  a  letter  in  M.A.P.  of  December  16,  1899,  from  Mr.  L.  Chaworth 
Musters,  of  Wiverton,  Notts,  the  writer  stated  that  Mrs.  Musters'  eldest 
daughter,  Mrs.  Hammond,  whom  Lord  Byron  saw  as  an  infant,  was  still  alive 
in  her  ninety-fourth  year. 

*  Irving's  Newstead  Abbey  and  Annesley. 
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disconnected  from  all  idea  of  Lord  Byron,  but  attributed 
to  the  harsh  and  capricious  conduct  of  one  to  whose  kindness 
and  affection  she  had  a  sacred  claim.  The  domestic  sorrows 
which  had  long  preyed  in  secret  on  her  heart,  at  length  affected 
her  intellect,  and  the  "bright  morning  star  of  Annesley"  was 
eclipsed  for  ever.  Mrs.  Musters  died  in  1832.  Lord  Byron 
died  of  fever  at  Missolonghi,  on  April  19,  1824. 
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"  Look  therefore  well 

Around  thee,  and  such  things  thou  shalt  behold, 
As  would  my  speech  discredit." 

DANTE. 

THERE  is  a  weird,  yet  fascinating  sensation  in  wandering 
alone  in  the  Forest  on  a  winter's  night,  for  all  old  woods 
impress  one  with  a  feeling  of  the  presence  of  something  beyond 
the  powers  of  nature,  as  though  they  were  haunted,  and  no 
wonder  it  should  be  so  in  this  fragment  of  the  ancient  world, 
where  even  in  the  light  of  day  trees  assume  shapes  of  things 
unnatural. 

To-night  the  sky  looks  wild  ;  and  though  the  moon  is  at 
the  full,  dark  clouds  obscure  her  rays,  and  the  thick  branches 
overhead  scarcely  permit  the  faintest  light  to  penetrate  the 
gloom.  No  sound  breaks  the  drear  silence,  save  that  at 
intervals  the  plover's  mournful  cry  is  heard  on  Black  Cliff  Hill. 
What  marvel  is  there  if  the  lonely  wanderer  starts  with  a  look 
of  dread  surprise  when  suddenly  the  moon  emerges  from 
the  gloomy  shade  and  throws  her  bright  rays  upon  a  monster, 
"strange  of  shape  and  hideous,"  Python-like,  and  with  the 
antlers  of  a  deer,  with  outstretched  body  and  wide  open  jaws 
threatening  destruction  upon  all  who  venture  to  disturb  its 
solitude  ?  So  gruesome  is  the  appearance  of  this  tree  by  night. 
Hastening  his  steps,  the  wanderer  passes  by  the  spot  where 

in   old   times   the    Ranger's   dog  warned  evil-doers   from   the 
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wood,  and  entering  ghostly  Bilhagh,  wonders  to  behold 
mysterious  forms,  erect  and  tall,  that  have  for  centuries  with- 
stood the  tempest's  ravages.  So  singular  are  these  old  oaks, 
that  in  the  dusky  light  they  seem  possessed  of  human  form 
and  feeling.  In  yonder  lonely  hollow  is  an  aged  tree,  a 
monument  of  living  death,  with  great  arms  raised  on  high,  as 
though  in  its  distress  it  sought  the  aid  of  Heaven  to  end 
its  misery ! 

Strange  fancies  fill  the  wanderer's  mind,— 

"  On  all  sides 

.  .  .  sad  plainings  breathe,  and  none  could  see 
From  whom  they  might  have  issued," 

and  he  no  longer  wonders  that  the  ancient  Greeks  believed 
Dodona's  sacred  oaks  were  gifted  with  the  power  of  prophecy. 
He  hastens  by  the  hill  side  where  witch-like  forms  stand 
motionless,  as  though  transfixed  while  practising  some  cabbalistic 
rite,  and  as  he  passes  on  the  moon  throws  a  wild  gleam  of  light 
on  Rufford.  He  thinks  of  Rufford  Abbey,  and  of  the  visit 
there  of  Charles  I.,  when  Clare  besought  his  pardon ;  of 
Haughton  Hall,  long  since  deserted,  and  of  the  ambitious 
Clares,  its  proud  inhabitants  ;  of  Ollerton's  brave  Markham, 
slain  at  Gainsborough  fight,  and  of  others  who  on  many  a 
quest  have  frequented  this  wood,  and  still  he  wanders  on, 
buried  in  thought,  until  a  moaning  sound  (as  of  some  creature 
in  distress)  disturbs  his  reverie — or  was  it  but  the  hooting  of 
an  owl  ?  How  melancholy  is  the  sighing  of  the  wind  among 
these  pines  to-night !  He  looks  around, — could  it  be  here  that 
Holies  and  Markham  fought?  Beneath  the  branches  of  an 
elvish  tree,  there  flits  a  dim  and  shadowy  form.  If  it  were 
possible  such  things  could  be,  there,  in  the  shade  of  the  dark 
firs,  wrapped  in  a  cloak  of  ample  folds,  and  uttering  an 
occasional  low  moan,  is  Gervase  Markham,  with  rapier  drawn, 
still  seeking  his  revenge !  Or  can  those  moaning  sounds  be 
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from  some  wounded  stag,  that,  driven  from  the  herd,  has 
sought  a  refuge  here  ? 

The  air  is  chill.  Rime  hangs  upon  the  vegetation  every- 
where, and  now  a  passing  breeze  brings  the  faint  sound  of 
midnight  from  the  village  church.  The  gloomy  clouds 
are  gone, 

"  the  forest  lawns  are  all  as  bright 
As  ways  to  heaven." 

From  a  clear  sky  the  moon's  bright  beams  shine  upon  fairy 
Birkland,  on  forms  of  sylph-like  grace,  almost  numberless,  in 
robes  of  silvery-sheen  that  seem  to  haunt  this  glade,  which, 
in  its  loveliness,  is  like  the  vision  of  a  sphere  far  away  from 
this  gross  earth. 

It  is  a  veritable  region  of  enchantment, — of  nightmare 
dreams,  or  pleasant  fancies,  and  if  these  capricious  images 
impress  the  mind  as  though  one  dwelt  in  a  haunted  world, 
what  must  have  been  the  sensations  of  the  inhabitants  of  these 
villages  centuries  ago,  when  imperative  necessity  compelled 
them  to  make  a  night  journey  through  the  forest !  From 
Edwinstowe  the  pathway  must,  in  any  direction,  have  been  for 
some  distance  under  the  trees,  and  if  the  traveller's  destination 
was  Nottingham,  there  would  be  no  break  in  the  gloom  except 
at  Mansfield  ;  and  to  none  but  the  most  experienced  would  it 
be  an  easy  matter  to  keep  upon  the  track,  which  was  in 
many  places  no  better  than  a  rude  bridle-path,  obstructed 
by  branches  of  trees  or  fallen  timber.  In  addition  to  any 
demon  of  the  wood,  or  other  evil  spirit  which  the  peasant's 
superstition  might  teach  him  was  to  be  found  in  these  glades, 
there  would  be  the  dread  of  encountering  any  of  those 
desperate  men  who  had  taken  refuge  here  from  the  sanguinary 
forest  laws,  or  who  had  fought  on  the  defeated  side  in  the  wars 
which  at  various  times  ravaged  the  country,  and  who  in  these 
woods  sought  a  refuge  and  a  precarious  subsistence. 
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"  Yes,  I  will  be  thy  priest,  and  build  a  fane 

In  some  untrodden  region  of  my  mind, 
Where  branched  thoughts,  new-grown  with  pleasant  pain, 
Instead  of  pines  shall  murmur  in  the  wind." 

JOHN  KEATS. 

"  Other  trees,  tufting  crag  or  hill,  yield  to  the  form  and  sway  of  the 
ground,  clothe  it  with  soft  compliance,  are  partly  its  subjects,  partly  its 
flatterers,  partly  its  comforters.  But  the  pine  rises  in  serene  resistance, 
self-contained,  .  .  .  upright,  fixed,  spectral,  as  troops  of  ghosts  standing 
on  the  walls  of  Hades,  not  knowing  each  other — dumb  for  ever." 

Modern  Painters,  vol.  v. 

ONE  can  imagine  this  house,  standing  alone  in  a  grove  of  old 
forest  trees,  to  have  been  erected  from  the  same  love  of  nature 
that  inspired  Sir  Thomas  Wortley  to  build  the  Lodge  at  the 
summit  of  the  Crags  on  Wharncliffe  Chase  "for  his  plesor 
to  here  the  hartes  bel."  Its  name  speaks  of  the  winged 
creatures  of  the  wood. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  within  these  grounds  is 
the  avenue  of  Scotch  Firs  near  the  Ollerton  entrance.  The 
fir  is  always  a  stately  tree,  and  being  planted  here  in  formal 
lines  has  a  grand  and  majestic  look.  Unfortunately  it  does  not 
attain  to  any  great  age,  for  the  roots  scarcely  penetrate  into  the 
sandy  soil,  and  the  rich  loam  of  the  surface  is  very  thin.  From 
this  cause  the  avenue  has  lost  some  of  its  finest  trees.  On 
counting  the  rings  of  one  which  died  in  1877,  it  was  found  to 
be  150  years  old. 
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It  is  pleasant  on  a  summer's  day  to  rest  at  the  foot  of  one 
of  these  tall  firs,  for  in  this  secluded  garden  of  the  forest,  the 
commonest  sounds  of  nature,  even  the  droning  hum  of  the  bee, 
or  the  chirp  of  the  grasshopper,  are  full  of  poetic  feeling. 
Sometimes,  during  the  deepening  twilight  of  the  spring,  the 
nightingale  makes  the  wood  re-echo  with  its  sweet  melancholy 
strains.  In  early  summer  the  cuckoo  haunts  these  firs  all  day  ; 
its  notes  varied  by  the  song  of  the  thrush  or  the  blackbird,  the 
quick  tapping  of  the  nuthatch,  or  the  wild  cry  of  the  wood- 
pecker. Perhaps  a  slight  stir  is  heard  among  the  trees  over- 
head, and  a  squirrel  descends  to  the  ground  from  his  nest  ;  he 
suddenly  stops,  and,  with  head  poised  on  one  side,  fixes  his 
bright  eye  upon  the  intruder,  but  seeing  no  hostile  movement, 
proceeds  very  leisurely  on  his  way.  This  morning  there  might 
be  noticed  under  the  garden  paling,  looking  quite  dazed  in  the 
sunlight,  a  young  owl  that  has  evidently  wandered  from  its 
nest ;  whilst  the  loud  note  of  warning  is  often  sounded  by  the 
rustic  youth  near  the  hen-coops,  to  scare  away  sly  Reynard. 

When  Sherwood  was  a  Royal  Forest,  it  is  said  that  the 
Ranger's  Lodge  for  the  Hays  of  Birkland  and  Bilhagh  stood 
here,  and  in  early  times  would  have  been  in  the  occupation 
of  an  official  of  the  Crown.  In  the  year  1818,  however,  this  last 
remnant  of  the  Forest  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of 
Portland  (though  not  finally  transferred  until  1828),  when  the 
advowson  of  St.  Mary-le-bone  was  given  by  the  Duke  to  the 
Crown  in  exchange.  Shortly  afterwards  the  Duke  disposed  of 
that  portion  to  the  east  of  the  Centre  Riding  to  Earl  Manvers 
in  consideration  of  certain  properties  at  Cuckney  and  Hoi- 
beck  Woodhouse,  adjoining  Welbeck.  It  is  now  part  of  the 
Thoresby  estate. 

The  present  house  at  Cockglode,  the  only  dwelling  house 
remaining  within  the  actual  forest,  has  been  built  about  133 
years.  From  the  time  of  its  erection  (1774)  until  his  death 
in  1797,  it  was  in  the  occupation  of  Dr.  George  Aldrich,  M.D., 
who  left  an  annuity  of  £12  los.  to  enable  a  service  to  be  held 
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every  Sunday  in  Ollerton  Church,  where  he  and  his  wife  are 
buried.  After  Dr.  Aldrich's  death  it  became  the  residence  of  Sir 
Robert  Shore  Milnes,  Bart.,  a  member  of  the  same  family  as 
the  late  Lord  Houghton.  Sir  Robert,  who  served  in  early  life 
in  the  Royal  Horse  Guards  Blue,  had  been  Governor  of 
Martinique,  and  afterwards  of  Quebec,  and  his  wife  being  a 
Bentinck,  he  was  probably  from  that  fact  induced  to  settle  here. 
He  was  created  a  Baronet  in  1801,  and  died  in  December, 
1837.  The  next  tenant  of  Cockglode  was  Colonel  the  Hon. 
Savile  Henry  Lumley,  a  younger  son  of  Richard,  fourth  Earl 
of  Scarborough,  by  Barbara,  younger  sister  and  co-heiress 
of  Sir  George  Savile,  Bart.  Colonel  Lumley  married  in 
1806,  Mary  Henrietta,  daughter  of  Henry  Tahourdin,  Esq., 
of  Sydenham,  Kent.  He  died  in  1846,  and  was  buried  at 
Edwinstowe.  His  widow  remained  tenant  of  Cockglode  until 
her  death  in  July,  1869,  when  the  house  passed  into  the  hands 
of  Cecil  George  Savile  Foljambe,  Esq.,  who,  in  that  month, 
married  Louisa  Blanche,  eldest  daughter  of  Frederick  John 
Howard,  Esq.,  of  Compton  Place,  Sussex,  and  Lady  Fanny 
his  wife,  only  sister  of  the  seventh  Duke  of  Devonshire. 
She  died  in  October,  1871,  leaving  an  only  surviving  son, 
and  he  married  as  his  second  wife,  July  21,  1877  (her  cousin) 
Susan  Louisa,  eldest  daughter  of  Colonel  William  Henry 
Frederick  and  Lady  Emily  Cavendish,  of  West  Stoke,  Sussex. 
Mr.  Cecil  Foljambe  was  M.P.  for  North  Nottinghamshire  from 
1880  to  1885,  and  for  the  Mansfield  Division  of  Notts,  1885 
to  1892,  when,  on  Mr.  Gladstone's  becoming  Prime  Minister 
for  the  fourth  time,  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage  in  1893  (n's 
grandfather,  the  third  Earl  of  Liverpool's  second  title  of 
Hawkesbury  being  revived  in  his  favour,  he  being  his  principal 
representative  and  heir)  as  Baron  Hawkesbury  of  Haselbech, 
in  the  County  of  Northampton,  and  of  Ollerton,  Sherwood 
Forest,  in  the  County  of  Nottingham.  Lady  Selina  Jenkinson, 
second  daughter  of  the  last  named  Earl  of  Liverpool,  having 
first  married  on  the  i5th  of  August,  1833,  Lord  Milton,  who 
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died  on  the  8th  of  November,  1835,  ten  years  afterwards 
married,  as  his  second  wife,  George  Savile  Foljambe,  Esq., 
of  Osberton,  Notts,  by  whom  she  had  issue  Cecil  George 
Savile  Foljambe,  Lord  Hawkesbury  ;  on  whom,  on  the 
accession  to  power  of  the  Liberal  Party  in  1906,  the  King 
was  pleased  to  confer  the  office  of  High  Steward  of  his 
Majesty's  Household,  and  to  bestow  upon  him  the  further  title 
of  Earl  of  Liverpool  which  was  borne  by  his  maternal  grand- 
father, Cecil  Charles  Cope  Jenkinson,  the  third  Earl. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  spent  twenty-eight  years  at  Cock- 
glode,  removing  to  his  Yorkshire  home,  Kirkham  Abbey, 
in  1897  ;  where  he  died  after  a  long  and  painful  illness  on  the 
23rd  of  March,  1907. 

Of  whom,  as  of  the  author  of  Sylva,  from  whom  the  Earl 
of  Liverpool  is  descended,  it  may  with  truth  be  said,  he  was 
"  a  lover  of  the  forest  and  of  all  appertaining  to  forestry." 
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A' Dale,  Allin,  55  ft'. 

Aldrich,  George,  M.D.,  418 

Amis,  Rev.  — ,  175 

Anjou,  Duke  of,  projected  marriage  with  Queen  Elizabeth,  319 

Anne,  Queen,  116  ;  orders  the  enclosure  of  a  park  at  Clumber  for  her  own 

use,  325,  326 
Anne  Boleyn,  315 
Anne  of  Cleves,  315 

Annesley,  16,  391  ft".  ;  description  by  Washington  Irving,  393  ft. 
Apleyhead,  327 
Arundel,  Philip  Howard,  Earl  of,  320 


B 

Babington,  Anthony,  conspirator,  356 

Babworth,  William  de,  Warden  of  the  Chantry  of  Edwinstowe,  65 
Baker,  William,  of  Brayfordbury,  163 
Banks,  Thomas,  sculptor,  74 
Barlow,  Robert,  269 

Barnsdale,  Robin  Hood's  place  of  origin,  43  ff. 
Baskerville's,  Thomas,  journey  in  Sherwood  Forest,  327 
Basset,  Elizabeth  (Lady  Cavendish),  278 
Bekering,  John  and  Thomas,  350 
Bell,  Adam,  outlaw,  217 
Bentinck,  William,  178 
Bilsthorpe  Church,  379 

Birch,  the,  many  uses  to  which  it  is  applied,  186 
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Birkland  and  Bilhagh,  number  of  trees  in,  86 ;  claimed  by  the  Duke  of 

Portland,  194  ;  Ranger's  Lodge  for  the  Hays  of,  418 
Bolsover  Castle,  Charles  I.  entertained  at,  281 
Booth,  Robert,  276 
Boothby,  Sir  Brooke,  74 

Sir  William,  74,  75 

„         Lady  (Mrs.  Cranston  Nisbett),  75 
Bosville,  Achilles,  43 
Boughton  Fields,  137 
Boys,  Joan  de,  214 

Brands  on  oak  trees,  discovery  of  ancient,  100 
Brewer,  Dr.  E.  Cobham,  author,  66,  67 

„         William,  sheriff,  210 
Brian  de  Insula,  211 
Broad  Drive,  109,  no 
Brooke,  conspirator,  357 
Buckingham,  George,  Duke  of,  154 

,,  George  Villiers,  Duke  of,  238,  239 

Budby,  135  ff. 

„        North  Forest,  136 

,,       South  Forest,  126 
Buller,  Harry,  370 
Bullivante,  Edward  and  Alice,  178 
Burdett,  Sir  Francis,  333,  334,  355 
Burgh,  Thomas  de,  214 
Burghersh,  Bartholomew  de,  216 
Burke,  Edmund,  376-8 
Burleigh,  Lord,  355 
Burlington,  Lady,  375 
Burnet,  Bishop,  245 
Burns,  Robert,  185 
Busli,  Roger  de,  209,  326,  349 
Bute,  Lady,  158,  172 
Byrkes,  Edmund,  43 
Byron,  Augusta,  married  to  Colonel  Leigh,  388,  389 

„      George  Anson,  388 

„  George  Gordon,  Lord,  the  poet,  16,  203,  389  ff.  ;  his  schooldays, 
389  ff.  ;  his  meeting  with  Mary  Chaworth,  391  ff.  ;  residence  at 
Newstead,  392,  393 

„       Hugh  de,  Lord  of  Horestan  in  Stephen's  reign,  386 

„  Hugh  de,  Lord  of  Horestan  in  Henry  II. 's  reign,  and  hermit  at 
Kersale,  386 
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Byron,  Isabella,  wife  of  the  4th  Earl  of  Carlisle,  387 

„       Sir  John,  of  Clayton,  Constable  of  Nottingham  Castle,  386 

,,       Sir  John,  granted  the  Priory  of  Newstead,  386 

„      John,  ist  Lord,  386 

„       John,  father  of  the  poet,  married  firstly  to  Baroness  Conyers  and 

secondly  to  Catherine  Gordon,  388,  389 
,,       John,  Admiral,  387 

,,       Sir  Nicholas,  married  to  Joan  Bushier,  386 
„      Ralph  de,  385 
„       Richard,  2nd  Lord,  married   to   Elizabeth   Rossel   and  Elizabeth 

Booth,  387 
„       William,  3rd  Lord,  married  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John,  Lord 

Chaworth,  387 
„      William,  4th  Lord,  married  secondly  to  Lady  Frances  Williamina 

Bentinck,  and  thirdly  to  Frances,  daughter  of  Lord  Berkeley,  387 
„       William,  5th  Lord  ("  the  wicked  Lord  "),  387,  388,  397 


C 

Cade,  Jack,  312 
Calthorpe,  Lord,  391 
Camden,  William,  historian,  86 
Canning,  statesman,  299 
Carey,  George  Saville,  375 

„       Henry,  author  of  "  Sally  in  our  Alley,"  375 
Carlisle,  Earl  of,  guardian  of  Lord  Byron,  389,  390 
Carlyle,  Thomas  (quoted),  vii,  6 
Carter,  Gulielmus,  65 
Castle  William,  144 
Castlereagh,  Lord,  299 
Cat,  Christopher,  163 
Catterall,  Ranulph,  276 
Cavendish,  Sir  Charles,  273  ff. 

„          Charles,  brother  of  ist  Duke  of  Newcastle,  277,  278,  284,  287 

„          Elizabeth,  mother  of  Arabella  Stuart,  368 

„          George,  biographer  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  264  ff 

,,          Lord  George,  politician,  299,  300 

,,          Henry,  see  2nd  Duke  of  Newcastle 

,,          Sir  John,  264 

„          Thomas,  264 

„          Sir  William,  264,  266 

„         William,  see  ist  Duke  of  Newcastle 
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Cavendish,  Lord  William,  Governor-General  of  India,  299 

„          William,  Earl  of  Devonshire,  273 
Centre  Tree,  no 

Chameleon  Lodge,  Thoresby,  144 
Chandos,  Edwin  de,  214 
Chantrey,  Sir  Francis,  74 

Chappell,  William,  Bishop  of  Cork  and  Ross,  379,  380 
Charles  I.,  16,  152,  157,  241,  244  ff.,  277  ff.,  406  ;  at  Welbeck  and  Bolsover, 
281  ;  at  Newark,  202 

„        H-,  157,  373 
Chatsworth,  269,  273 
Chaworth,  Henry,  357 

„          Mary,  16,  391  ff. 

„          Mr.,  quarrel  with  the  5th  Lord  Byron,  388,  397 
Chesterfield,  Lord,  375 
Chestnut  Avenue,  Thoresby,  149 
Chudleigh,  Elizabeth,  trial  for  bigamy,  174  ff.,  178 
Clare,  Earls  of,  see  Holies 
Clarendon,  historian,  243,  282 
Clark,  Mr.,  trees  felled  by,  219,  220 
Claron,  holder  of  West  Markham,  349 
Clifton,  Sir  Gervas,  157 
Clinton,  Anne,  married  to  William  Ascough,  319 

„        Edward,  gth  Lord  Clinton  and  ist  Earl  of  Lincoln,  313  ff.,  married 
to  Elizabeth  Blount,  314,  319,  Ursula,  daughter  of  William, 
Lord  Stourton,  319,  and  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Kildare,  319  ;  appointed  Lord  High  Admiral,  317 
,,        Edward,  son  of  the  ist  Earl  of  Lincoln,  319 
,,        Edward,  son  of  the  2nd  Earl  of  Lincoln,  320  ;  his  sons,  Charles, 

Robert,  and  Francis,  320 
„        Edward,  5th  Earl  of  Lincoln,  321 
„        Frances,  married  to  the  3rd  Lord  Chandos,  319 
,,        Francis,  6th  Earl  of  Lincoln,  321 
„        Geoffrey  de,  305 
,,        Geoffrey  de,  son  of  the  founder,  306 
,,        Henry  de,  grandson  of  the  founder,  306 
,,        Henry,  2nd  Earl  of  Lincoln,  319,  320 
,,        Henry,  7th  Earl  of  Lincoln,  321,  322 

„        Henry,  gth  Earl  of  Lincoln  and  ist  Duke  of  Newcastle-under-Lyne, 
325,   331  ;    his    marriage    to    Catherine   Pelham,   331  ;    his 
children,  George,  Henry,  Thomas,  and  John,  331,  332 
For  subsequent  Dukes  of  Newcastle,  see  Pelham-Clinton 
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Clinton,  Hugh  de,  306 

„       James  de,  of  Badsley,  306 

„        John  de,  of  Coleshill,  306 

,,        John  de,  jun.,  of  Maxtock,  307 

,,        John,  2nd  Lord  Clinton,  307,  308 

11        J°hn»  3rd  Lord  Clinton,  308  ff.,  married  to  Idonea,  daughter  of 
Geoffrey,  Lord  Saye,  310 

„        John,  5th  Lord  Clinton,  311,  312 

„        John,  6th  Lord  Clinton,  313 

,,        John,  7th  Lord  Clinton,  313 

„        Leoscelina  de,  daughter  of  the  founder,  306 

„        Maurice  de,  306 

„        Osbert  de,  of  Austrey,  306 

„        Osbert  de,  of  Coleshill,  306 

„        Roger  de,  Bishop  of  Coventry,  306 

,,        Theophilus,  4th  Earl  of  Lincoln,  321 

,,        Thomas  de,  306,  307 

„        Thomas,  married  to  Mary  Tirrel,  319 

,,        Thomas,  son  of  the  3rd  Lord  Clinton,  310 

,,        Thomas,  3rd  Earl  of  Lincoln,  320,  321 

„        Thomas,  8th  Lord  Clinton,  313 

„        William  de,  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  307,  308 

„        William  de,  Rector  of  Austrey,  306 

,,        William,  4th  Lord  Clinton,  310,  311 
Clipston  Park,  202 
Clipston,  Robert  de,  215 
Clipstone  or  King's  Clipston,  209  ff. 
Cleveland,  Robert  de,  214,  216 
Clumber,  305  ff.  ;  the  Park  made,  325  ;  description  of  the  Park,  327 

„        yate,  136 
Clynton,  William  de,  216 
Cobham,  Lord,  357,  358 
Cockglode,  417  ff. 
Coleridge,  S.  T.,  185 
Collins,  Arthur,  228 
Constable,  painter,  5 
Conyngswath,  136 
Cradock,  Ann,  176 

Crauford,  Sir  Charles,  Lieutenant-General,  332 
Craven,  Lady,  172 
Cromwell,  Henry  and  Richard,  156 

„          Oliver,  155,  359  ;  at  Thoresby,  155 
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Crumbwell,  John  de,  215 

Cuckney,  Thomas  de,  founder  of  Welbeck  Abbey,  263 

Cumberland,  Earl  of,  233 


D 

Dale,  Patronilla  de  la,  214 
Dante,  5,211,405 
Darcy,  Anne,  356 
D'Aunoy,  Sir  Galoys,  309 
Davison,  Secretary,  320 

„        tutor  to  Sir  George  Savile,  372 
Deer,  devastation  of  the,  in  the  Forest,  116 
Denbigh,  Earl  of,  158 

„        Countess  of,  158 
Dickens,  Charles,  344 
Disraeli,  Benjamin,  300 

„        Isaac,  196 

Dog  Kennel  Lane,  Edwinstowe,  73 
Doncaster,  Thomas,  368 
Dorchester,  Marquis  of,  157 
Drury,  Dr.,  Headmaster  of  Harrow,  390 


E 

Eakring  Church,  379 
Edward  I.,    385  ;    summons    Parliament   to   meet   at   Clipston,  201,   2i2r 

213 
„         II.,  38  ;    orders  from  Clipston   1,000  tuns  of  wine,  213  ;  spends 

Christmas  at  Clipston,  213,  214 
III.,  215  if.,  307  ff. 
„         IV.,  218,  312 
,,         VI.,  316  ff. 
„         the  Black  Prince,  308,  309 

Edwinstowe,  63  ff.,  194,  370  ;  abstracts  from  the  Parish  Register,  67 
„  Henry  de,  65 

„  Robert  de,  65 

Eleanor,j[Queen  of  Edward  I.,  her  illness  and  death  at  Harby,  Nottingham- 
shire, 212,  213 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Henry  II.  of  France,  318 
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Elizabeth,  Queen,  236,  273,  274,  318,  355  ff.,  369 

Elleford,  William  de,  28 

Elliott,  Ebenezer,  51 

Essex,  Earl  of,  356 

Evelyn,  Sir  John,  of  Wilts,  157 

„       John,  diarist,  28,  145,  158,  327  ;  on  the  various  uses  of  the  Birch, 

186  ;  his  work  on  Forest  Trees,  186,  196 
Exeter,  ist  Marchioness  of,  177 
Eyre,  Mary  Letitia,  177 
Eyville,  John  de,  350 


F 

Fairfax,  Sir  Thomas,  203 
Fallen  bough,  93,  94 
Fauconbridge,  Lord,  312 
Fielding,  Henry,  novelist,  158,  161 
„         Lady  Mary,  158 
„        William,  162 
Fiennes,  Sir  James,  Lord  Saye,  312 
Fitzwilliam,  Sir  William,  237 

Foljambe,  Cecil  G.  Savile,  Lord  Hawkesbury  and  Earl  of  Liverpool,  married 
to  Louisa  Blanche    Howard  and  Susan  Louisa  Cavendish, 
421,  422 
„          Mrs.  Cecil  G.  Savile,  stained  glass  in  Edwinstowe  and  Ollerton 

Churches  to  the  memory  of,  66,  344 
„         George,  422 

„          Godfrey,  the  King's  Forester,  116 
„          Henry,  guardian  of  Anthony  Babington,  356 

Mrs.,  378 

„         Thomas,  350 
Forest  Laws,  64 

,,     ,  Fires  in  the,  129 
Foster,  Henerie  and  Elizabeth,  178 

,,       Simon,  85  ff. 
Fox,  C.  J.,  298 
Francis  I.  of  France,  314 
Franklin,  Benjamin,  376 
Fuller,  Thomas,  32 
Furnival,  Christiana,  wife  of  Gerard  de,  her  gift  of  lands  to  the  abbot  of 

Rufford,  366 
Fyvie,  Lord,  278 
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Gant,  Gilbert  le,  Earl  of  Lincoln,  founder  of  Rufford  Abbey,  365 
Gaunt,  John  of,  310 

Gaveston,  Piers,  favourite  of  Edward  II.,  213,  214 
Cell,  Sir  John,  letter  from,  202 
George,  Prince,  of  Denmark,  321 
„        I,328ff. 

,,       II-,  *75,  325,  328,  329 

„       III.,  174,  194 

Gernon,  Ralph  and  Geoffrey  de,  264 
Gibbon,  Edward,  161,  312 
Gladstone,  W.  E.,  335  ff.,  421 
Gleadthorpe,  136 

Glennie,  Dr.,  schoolmaster  of  Lord  Byron,  389 
Godolphin,  Lady  Henrietta,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of,  328 
Gondomar,  Spanish  Ambassador,  240 
Gordon  Riots,  376 
Gould,  Edward  Thoroton,  romantic  elopement  with  the  daughter  of  the  last 

Earl  of  Sussex,  203,  204 
Grantham,  Earl  of,  329 
Granville,  ist  Earl,  329,  330 
Gray,  May,  389 
Green,  J.  R.,  quoted,  26 

Greendale  Oak,  opening  cut  through,  295,  296 
Grey,  Lord,  conspirator,  357 
Grey  de  Ruthyn,  Baroness,  203 

,,  Lord,  tenant  of  Newstead,  203,  391 

Griffin,  Ryce,  352 


H 

Hacker,  Colonel,  372 
Hainhault,  William,  Count  of,  216 
Halifax,  Marquises  of,  see  Savile 
Hall,  Dr.  Spencer  T.,  50,  51 
Hallidown,  Battle  of,  308 
Hamburg,  Siege  of,  1814,  186 

Hardwick,  Elizabeth  (Bess  of  Hardwick),  afterwards  Countess  of  Shrews- 
bury, 150,  219,  269  ff.,  300,  368  ff. 
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Hardwick  Hall,  136,  273 

Hardwicke,  Lord  Chancellor,  296 

Harley,  Edward,  afterwards  2nd  Earl  of  Oxford,  292  ff. 

„       Margaret  Cavendish,  her  marriage  to  William  Bentinck,  2nd  Duke 
of  Portland,  298 

„       Robert,    ist    Earl    of    Oxford,    collector    of  printed   books    and 
manuscripts,  292 

„       Sir  Robert,  292 
Harrington,  Sir  John,  355 
Harrod's  History  of  Mansfield,  116 

Haughton,  the  seat  of  the  Earls  of  Clare,  136,  23off.,  406 
Hawkesbury,  Cecil  George  Savile  Foljambe,  Lord,  100,  421,  422 
Hawkins,  Caesar,  175,  176 
Hayman,  Rev.  H.  T.,  66 
Hazlegap,  292 
Henrietta  Maria,  285 
Henry  I.,  27 

„      H.,  366,  385 

„         III.,  211 

„      IV.,  217,  311 

»      V.,  311 

,,      VI.,  311 

„       VII.,  218,  386 

„      VIII.,  218,  314 

Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  son  of  James  I.,  238,  278 
Hertford,  Earl  of,  his  expedition  against  the  Scots,  315,  316 
Hervey,  Augustus  John,  175  ff. 
Hoggins,  Sarah,  73,  74 
Holbein,  232 

Holland,  Earl  of,  282,  283 

Holies,  Arabella,   wife    of   Sir   Thomas   Wentvvorth,   afterwards    Earl    of 
Strafford,  241 

,,      Denzil,  Lord  of  Ifield,  politician,  235,  245  ff.,  276 

,,      Denzil,  son  of  the  2nd  Sir  William,  234 

„      Sir  Freschville,  255 

„      Sir  George,  235 

„      Gertrude  (Mrs.  Walter  Stanley),  233,  234 

„      Gervase,  227,  228,  252 ff.,  320 

„      Gilbert,  3rd  Earl  of  Clare,  25 1 

,,      Henrietta  Cavendish,  228 

„      Sir  John,  afterwards  ist  Earl  of  Clare,  234  ff .,  406 

„      John,  2nd  Earl  of  Clare,  242  ff. 
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Holies,  John,  4th  Earl  of  Clare,  251,  252  ff.,  325,  328  ;  his  marriage  to 

Margaret  Cavendish,  289  ;  created  Duke  of  Newcastle,  254 
,,      Thomas  and  Sir  William,  sons  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  230  ff. 
„      Thomas,  235 

„      William,  baker  in  the  City  of  London,   229 
„      Sir  William,  Lord  Mayor  of  London  ;  reception  of  Anne  of  Cleves, 

229,  230 

,,      William,  son  of  3rd  Earl  of  Clare,  251 
Hood,  Robin,  see  Robin  Hood 

Houghton,  Richard  Monckton  Milnes,  ist  Lord,  421 
Howard,  Elizabeth,  first  wife  of  Sir  William  Cavendish,  afterwards  Duke  of 

Newcastle,  278 
„       Sir  John,  312 
,,       Thomas,  Earl  of  Surrey,  218 
Howitt,  William,  46,  47,  87,  135,  185,  187 
Hunter,  John,  historian,  217 
Hunter,  Rev.  Joseph,  on  Robin  Hood,  36  ff. 
Hussey,  John,  Lord,  317 
Hutchinson,  Colonel,  150,  152,  156 


I 

Idle,  the  river,  365 

Inoculation  for  small-pox  described  by  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu,  170 
Insula,  Brian  de,  211 
Ireton,  Colonel,  250 

Irving,  Washington,    15;  on  Robin    Hood,   33  ff.;  his  visit  to  Sherwood 
Forest,  194  ff.,  385,  393  ff. 


J 

% 

Jackdaws  and  rooks  in  the  Forest,  93 

James  I.,  238,  357,  367  ;  entertained  at  Welbeck,  277,  278 

Jardine,  Sir  William,  346 

John,  King,  16,  72,  100,  201,  210,  211 

Johnson,  Dr.,  161 

Jonson,  Ben,  281 

Jusserand,  J.  J.,  27,  28,  30 
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K 

Kean,  Edmund,  tragedian,  376 
Keats  on  Robin  Hood,  51,  52 
Kenilworth  Castle,  305 
Kinder,  Philip,  154 
King's  Stand,  367 
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